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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 


Carnexie Hall, New York 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
Secures positions for Teachers of Music in 


and Conservatories Teachers 


Schools, Colleges, 


recommended for all departments of school and 
college work Macneca SUTLDING New 
Orleans, Louisiana 
J. H. DUVAL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Italian and French Opera 
603-4 Cannecie Hani New York 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
hy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
fiasic. Special coaching for church trials 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


ROEDER, 

OF PIANO 
Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave, New York 


CARL M., 
TEACHER 
Technic 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management 


Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Vocal Studio 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y Tel. 1405 Columbus 


KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Deiects 


Teacher of voice in all its 
of tone production 


branches 
eradicated 


French and Italian Lyric Diction 
257 West 86th Street New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler, 
HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 
FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


SINGING 


New York 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


OF 
144 East 62nd Street, 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


West 69th St., New York 


137 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Formerly Director East Side House Settlement 
ae 


Music hool, N. Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 


staff of able teachers 
136 East 76th St., New York City. 
Telephone—Rhinclander 4345. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anna Zinoier, Director 
Broadway (Metropolitan Opera 
ldg.), New York City 
el. 1274 Bryant 


1425 House 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave, N. Y 
Phone, 3067 Tremont | 





Mr ‘ non wiles 
AND JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Mes ' 

Teachers of Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Kvan Williams, Harry McClaskey, John Barn s 
Wells, Robert Parker, Elizabeth Rhys and over 


050 artists now in responsible positions 


SUMMER TERM, JULY AND AUGUST 

For all particulars, apply 70 Carnegie Hall, 
154 West 57th st., New York City. Tel. Circle 
1472 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 


Mes. Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher 
65 Central Park West Tel, Columbus 7140 
ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


ART OF SINGING 
“The method that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave., N Tel. 291 Morningside 


DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 


Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, Circle 764 


HUGH 


Teacher of 
Studio 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, 321 Circle 


MILLIE RYAN, 


ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
studio: 1730 Broadway, New York. 
lelephone Circle 2131 


HELEN 
R, 


EDMUND J ETHEL 
M Y E 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
703 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 135u 


ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
udiv: 257 West 104th Street 
Vhou., 2859 Academy 


MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists Highest Am.ricaun and Euru 
pean Diplomas Lost voices positively restored 


200 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Acad.my. 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Studio Address 


WILBUR A.. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 


Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
mg. Individual Work at any time. 


Carnegie Hall R.s. Phone, 428M Bedford. 


Large 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City 


Residence: 


Phone. 3187 Gramercy, 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 
Studios: 504 Carnegie Hall 
Tel. River. 


New York City 
7975. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Dir. ctor of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Compan 
44 West 86th Strret New York 


Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 


“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breath 
140 West 57th Street, New York City 
Phone, Circle 3053 


WILLIAM THORNER, 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 
Reopening Studios 
n Paris, France, October Ist 
Mme. REGINA DE SALES 
Inquiries—The Leonori 
Madison Avenue and 63rd Street, New York 
Telephone 1342 Plaza 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Blidg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York 


Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartatt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 
FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 

851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York 


F, W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 


HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 


Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
St., N. Y. C.; Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


CARL FIQUE Piano ; 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 








HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Concerts, 


Studio: New York 


LILLIAN SHERWOQD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N ’. Wednesda's and Saturdays 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera Hous’, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

67th Strect eH 
Phone, Columbus 4984 

Summer Classes until August 14th. 


50 West New York 


MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist—Instruction. 
72nd_ =St 


243 ; 
Telephone 218 Rhinelander 


East New York 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Thirty-Eighth Street, New 


35 East York City 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

148 West 72d Street. 
Phone, 2118 Columbus 


New York 


ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky 
Residence Studo: 115 Hamilton 
Tel phone, Audubon 960 
Studio 


COACH 
Method 


Place 


Downtown Steinway Hall 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 


230 E. 62d St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
Summer address: Hunutting Inn, 
fast Hampton, L. I 


and advanced 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 

Tel. 4474 Academy 


DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 


FREDERICK WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
810 Carnecie Hatt New Yore 























July, 1,1920 
Stanley GARDNER + hem 


1 Gladstone Avenue . eeeeel 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, and Repertoire. 
3240 Burnet Avenue. "Cincinnati, Ohio, 


a Oe ot PIANIST 

















LE mma, Mant 
i ENG Violins 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 





Louise St. John WESTERVELT | "ss 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Cote Oo Se 
‘ gog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON) tis 


Ca aaer- Canes 
651 West 169th Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Mater 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City. 





New York 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jessi abdte 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER |; 


Comrossr, Voice Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


ALEXANDER BRACHOCKI 


PIANIST-TEACHER 
Pupil of Sigismond Stojowski 
Address: 1068 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Carolyn WILLARD * — 


162 KIMBALL BUILDING, 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, Ill. 

















MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 





Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 


1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 








Warren Concert Burean, Schifmann Bldg. St. Paul, Mias, 
New York 





Keabe Plas 


yUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave.. St. Louis, Mo, 


coun HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON | = 


Concert Organist 


and Director Brick Church, Temple 
eid El, Ue ion Theol Seminary. 
4i2 Fifth Ave., New York. 


§ GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 

! sons, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 

others. 

118 West 77th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Room 40 New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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Philadelphia 


























Violinist and Teacher 


235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
Tel. Colambus 9750 


GRACE S. GARDNER 


jee, ee | York. 
ly Recogn nisi nist ‘Teacher Voice Builder, 
International i: asa e 
Voice Repairer and Coach.” 
Special Course in Diction. Pupils for Opera. 
Concert. of Lawrence and 
many other neat Lm ig * on Studios 508 Odd Fellows 
Temple, 


HARRISON WILD Concert 

Organist 

Studio: 1203 Kimball Building + Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


> 25m 











HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited number of pupils accepted 
Address! 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 


OLGA 
KANNINA 


Phenomenal Russian Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 
118 West 77th Street New York 











,s;HUGO 


comroern anu. 
TRUCTION 
pudeaseee Cons. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE seex=< 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xccompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Artes Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO CONCERT, lianas 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


a iat in ia Ts 


Soloist with p.m = bo gy 

and Boston S 

aaveamibe an pe it ny 
Address: 144 East 1goth Street, New York City 

















By RAGNA LINN 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL L HALL 
HICAGO 





COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street . New York 


SITTIG TRIO}? 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V., Serre, | Teediee of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New Phone Schayler 9520 
Summer Address: Micedhas. Pa., R. F. D. No.3 


BETTY GRAY 


Dramatic So 
AGEMENTS 


OPEN = CONCERT 
3 Linnaean Str Cambridge, Mase. 


 GRASSE 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ee R ie Tr 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


’LUTIGER GANNON 


SOT RALTS 
624 Michigan A Chicago, ll. 


BONCI 


roice and cxaminioe ey = nui 
® suggest to him to 


MADAME VALERI ten t 
There fe MADAME Al VALERI. 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 
381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 











7 — and 


will N. cept ~y 
Popils. * ee “= rat 
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Lazar $, SAMOILOFF jj 


BARITONE 
Bel Canto School of Singing | 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, | 
Didur, Chaliapi n, Rt 
Sembach, = ag ll 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


— 








324 West 84th St, New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 
New York 


$ KRONOLD “=: 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Gatto HOFFMANN 2 


Home Address: St, Pavt. 


MARCARETTA ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE 


Teacher and Manager: GIACOMO BOURG 
118 West 77th Street New York 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. anton 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


THE ART OF SINGING 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SS 


561 West 147th St. 
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Studio: Glenlake Farm, Langhorne, Pa. 





JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


ONG WRITER 
564 WEST Liat STREET 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella me ey ay Citenten. Chilo 
lerson Ave., umbus, 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘iis 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


NEW YORK 




















Mm KvipansxY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 

SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John peperihe, De. Dr. Eugene Walton 

Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, ht, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, ee. poems, and 
other singers in opera and ‘church work. 








MARIE TIFFANY 


Opera Company 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


356 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone 8026 Farragut 





Ghengunete Antonia Bawrer . 


FRANCES DE! VILLA 


LL 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of of Singing 
Defective Speech Correct 
Season 1919-20, 











i - Va. 


* GILBERTE 


t In recitals of his own works 
Successful songs: “The 


T Devil’ 3. — song,’ “Even- 
in, - “Two Roses,” 


T , HH] 
“C 
Out in the Sweet Spring vk aed _ 


Lincolnville Beach, Me. 











DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist, Pedagogue 


Gramberty Piase School. 838 Carnegie Bali 
Residence, 522 West 136th Strat | NEW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 
Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chor us—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to President 952 Eighth Avenue, for All Information 
Summer Sessions of the National Opera Club at Point Chautauqua, N. Y 





MUSICAL COURIER 
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New York Offices, 


The Artrio Angelus 


Reproducing Piano. 


With an Original Library of Records 
Made by the Greatest Musicians 





THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, 


CONN. 
450 Fifth Avenue 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its — 
maker % 

q Its continued : use in stich institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its pear tone 
qualities and ‘durability + : 5 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago 
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MAKERS 














BRAD 


1854 NEW 








Ff. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 Filth Avenue 


BURY 


YORK 1920 














Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conduactor 
112 Weet Ole Street New York Riverside 7524 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
206 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 


sMARGOLIS&% 


E 1428 Broadway, Suite 38. New York City 


GRACE WHITE 


er 
Violinist, Compos New Yeu 


University, 
For Concerts addres HBS. BABCOCE, Cornegie Hall, Mew York 


ASCHENFELDER 
Teacher of ae and a cae 














ee-cor 


cuties 118 West 18th. Street 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


iecher Violin Lucie Neidhardt, 
pe gt pene Pog 24 Violin Carolyn Neidharde, rie 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


MABEL CORLEW 


SOPRANO 


Address: 313]W. 87th Street,{N. Y. 
Phone: Schuyler 3317 














Ovide Musin’s Edition 
_ Belgian School of Violin” 


volumee—First Principles to H chest 
Vi oR, Includes the works of Henri 
ard, translated into English, with necessar 
fingering and bowing by Ovide Musin, wit 
special Studies by Masin and other Masters. 
such defini st from A _to Z has 
pe . F A —— ag Send stamp for History of 
= Belgian 


MEMOR Ovide Musin. Contains 
saventucen — a in a 
career years, and twice 
the "World, A letter 
King _of the 
“" ta.go net. 


Address 51 West 76th St, Masia Pub. Co, 














HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
22 West Street, my! York 
veokiyn 


85th St 
Stadios:) 2649 West 30th Street, B 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 








and 2000 others 


all 15feach 


you know Paderewski’s “Menuet” 
his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
- you a) buy he hoger poewe 
tifully printed on t of paper 
Red ed to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 


“Melody in WF,”  Pulterfy 

‘ Harlekin,’ Pons 
Dena? ae. y all the 
other standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
(Look for the name) 


Wh sic, 
eyee yon ber ae . Foils yy 
deal with 


music at a real —— 


entury Music Publishing Co. 
235 West 40th St., New York City 





DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 


1117-1119 WOODWARD AVENUE 


» President 
te 2 broad musica! education. Fifty artist teachers, 
s 

stdin BaF Highest standards. Artistic 


(DETROIT,“MICI 1IGAN 


|JOHN McGHIE 











A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street 
Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


New York City 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manutfactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 














A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Teacher — 


Conductor of the Society of American Singers . 
Stadio: 2 W 


Personal Address: 241 West 108th St., New York 16th Street, 


York City 


HAROLD GLEASON 


University of Rochester Institute of Musical Art, Rochester, N. Y 


HAMILTON TON MORRIS 


2 a a All ae 





Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 
Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 

Representatives wanted in evéry important musi- 

cal center to arrange and manage concerts. 


References required. 








HPS or 


Grace Hofheimer..... 


Address : STUDIO -gintla Aveane, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Inland 
New York 








J. WARREN ce ns a 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CHORUS 
IS TO BE REORGANIZED 


Stephen Townsend to Reassemble Noted Organization 
for Important Work Next Season in Conjunction 
with the Symphony Orchestra—Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, “Magnificat” of Bach 
and Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” to 
Be Presented 
Boston, Mass., June 28, 1920.— Three notable choral 
works will be performed by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra and chorus next season. They are Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony, memorably prodticed here in the fall of 1917 
under Dr. Muck and Stephen Townsend; Bach’s “Mag- 
nificat” and Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” The welcomed 
news that the altogether admirable Symphony Chorus is 
to be reconstructed derives from a letter received by former 
members of the chorus and written by the justly acclaimed 











phony’s viola section. Mr. Shirley, who is conducting an 

exhaustive research into the history and traditions of the 

viola d’amore, was ‘heard in two me by the player him 

self—“Spirit of the Woods” and “Gnomes.” Mr. Shirley 

plays the charming instrument with superb technical com 
(Continued on page 24) 


STADIUM CONCERTS OPEN 


The opening of the third season of summer concerts 
was favored by the finest weather, on Saturday evening, 
June 26, and the consequence was the presence of the 
largest audience ever assembled for one of the concerts. 
Every seat in the huge ampitheater and on the field was 
occupied, hundreds stood, and many more hundreds were 
shut out by the closing of the gates. 

The National Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of Walter Henry Rothwell, with Rosa Ponselle as soloist, 
furnished the opening program. Mr. Rothwell needs no 
fresh appreciation as a conductor at this time. His last 
appearance at the desk in this city was in the summer 
series of 1916 at Madison Square Garden, when he demon- 


PARIS IS ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER NEW D’INDY OPERA 
Critic Calls It the Most Magnificent Work Ever Pro- 


duced by a Frenchman—Has Perfection of Form, 
But Lacks Melodic Invention—The Story—The 





Satie Festival Causes Comment; Huge 
Audience Delighted with Peculiar 
“Manifestation” 
Paris, June 14, 1920.—The important event, not only of 


the week but in the history of French operatic art, was the 
first performance at the Opera of “La Legende de Saint 
Christophe” of which both the words and the music are by 
Vincent d’Indy. It seems as if d’Indy had, in his old ag 
“found himself.” Certain it is that no more magnificent 


work has ever been produced by a Frenchman. Whether 
it will live or not in the ordinary acceptation of the word 
is another matter and seems, indeed, extremely doubtful, 


> ay yr To = ce > tt 2 - « “ 1 . . - a > . 
gael 5 aR gal eg oo reads: “I have (Continued on page 23) especially here in Paris where lightness and cleverness in 
Mont 1 th > man: or, W Bren- opera appears to be more appreciated and 
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to reassemble the Boston Symphony be ‘an to \ ince t rl Rnap Pe yo 
Chorus in preparation for important and ec al tive ( atte: nay e only for 
interesting works to be performed in the a pS 7 A aoa 1 - —— a 
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The management of the Boston Orches- ce eee ot te agner, . spi 
tra is indeed fortunate in this period of = p hase 1 por lnd of ene way he had 
waning prestige that Mr. Townsend is © on ad ud roe papers: to, lait what 
again available as chorusmaster. He in nowise his achievement. ’ 1 lessens 
contributed in no small way to the suc- Gaede ee Vie diiatt tne fe Z . even 
cessful presentation of the choral sym- ener ee coed hat ‘ setron 
phonies of Beethoven and Mahler, and aieaiice dies wiced of “ ous ene 
of Bach’s “Passion” music, in the dis- = ae cl at he an ir. art vigher 
tant days of the Boston Symphony’s for- = a staat he sews as ye ame I ven 
mer glories; and his splendid abilities in son thine “9 . z an _— : what, nef 
this field have won widespread and richly phe. ue sr A, e, wen se never lave the 
merited recognition in other cities. It is anno la sate as a gui me ane . the 
significant that he has been re-engaged to rae aS : 7 a wi this eg 
train the chorus of the Philadelphia Sym- gg diffu on - on dar opera, it 
phony Orchestra for its production next isle tebe ‘on = s range hee it is not 
season of Brahms’ “Requiem” and _ the pare copied either in form or 
Beethoven ninth symphony—with the pos- 
sibility that the latter will be given an- Tne Perrection or Form 
nually. Mr. Townsend will also prepare ‘Hie Sates of Shady’ 
the chorus of the New York Society of the ho gan sani dl » sang Red sent work 
Friends of Music for two concerts with poe Sao Fassel Re Pal ern oo? . near y 
Bodanzky as conductor, the music to in- : Ration ol is Pag poo ar ne eo 
clude Bach’s cantatas, presumably, in ad- Z tive as are the danateibel lin Lege ap ~ 
dition to modern compositions. which = pear Hoare ines ~- ban tie youn 
Mrs. Lanier, of the society, is now seek- Meuild iect of ete pr . ae ek 
ing in Europe. As a further activity, from high lights and shadows It moves 
Mr, Townsend will teach in New York, De eiteinne eae ate goo cs 
Philadelphia and Boston. Deoemr Gn an male Weewee "ease 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES AT CONSERVA- = able to attain. The intention is evident 

TORY. = the all embracing technic equally 

Jordan Hall held a large audience of Dh scadher sagen cot = by in his mele 
friends and relatives last Tuesday after- ee has ie Th a so strik 
noon, the occasion being the commence ; ie edeit teine oe by det = “er com 
ment concert and graduating exercises of = i jncsiied wits &..% shin Aer ye 2 _ 
the New England Conservatory of Music. it should not fully ra P hang Lf eee 

height which its author intended 


The accompaniments were played by the 
conservatory orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of George W. Chadwick, director 
of the institution. The program follows: 
Overture, “The Hebrides” (“Fingal’s 
Cave”), Mendelssohn; aria from “Par- 
tenope,” “Furibondo spira il vento” (Han- : 
del), 1, Ann Elizabeth Stanier, Taren- = 
tum, Pa.; concerto in G major for piano’ = 
and orchestra (Beethoven), 1, Minnie 
Charlotte Wolk, Medford, 2 and 3, Tsuya 


Matsuki, Brookline; aria from “Samson 
et Dalila,’ “Printemps qui commence” & 
(Saint-Saéns), Mildred Sarah Haley, = 


“Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
(Mozart), Frank 


; aria from 
piu andrai” 


Chester 
“Non 





INSPIRATION LACKING 


Nevertheless, 


it 1s too soon to make any 
very positive predictions. It would seem 
to me doubtful that this music would live 
especially on the concert stage (except 
perhaps in oratorio). And that, after all 
is the real test Opera, whatever Wag 
ner and his disciples may have thought 
about it, is primarily music. Other things 
may count a little, but on the whole if the 
music is good it will be heard, not only 
on the operatic stage but in the concert 
hall as well; but if it is not good, nothing 
about the plot or the arrangement of it or 


the orchestration or the architectural or 


Fraser ‘Siple, Boston; first movement of MAX ROSEN 
the concerto in F minor for piano and or me co . Tay , Stag) ; ritual design of the work cee 
heaters . . sags. \ - > = The distinguished young violinist, is sojourning forthe summer at Lake George, SI : esign of the work will keep it 
chestra (Chopin), Lillian Alice Puthuff, 5 5-58 , : . / : > hier ; , alive. There must be real beauty of mu 
Warsaw. Mo: aria { “Ca me Be 3 where he is preparing for the coming season's. activities. Among his numerous Laat : , 
Sas Se Nee armen,” “Je engagements is a series of joint recitals with the master composer-pianist sical invention and of that there is not a 
dis que rien ne m’épouvante” (Bizet), = tan M4 la Gedewek omabs Bre ss » ene la , : r A oa tiene se very great deal in the “Legende de Saint 
: " " . hic 2 aeouse hee oes seahe c 
Mildred Leone Marquis, Bellevue, Pa.; Se ny enone vee eee aewmee/neww . wgnOw Christophe On the other hand th 
the country. , > 
music of Berlioz seems to me still less 


concerto in G minor for piano and or- 


chestra _(Saint- Saéns), 1, Susan Eliza- 
bets: Williams, Aberdeen, Wash., 2 and eae 
3, Jesus Maria Sanroma, San Juan, saat 


Porto Rico. 

Miss Matsuki, a charming pianist of Japanese and Ameri 

can extraction, has already made a place for herself in 

local musical circles and will doubtless be heard from as a 
concert pianist. Mr. Sanroma is the winner of the $1,650 
Mason & Hamlin piano in the eleventh annual competition 
for the prize. Miss Wolk was last year’s honor pupil. Miss 
Williams receives the highest honors in this year’s class. 

Samuel Carr, president of the board of trustees, deliv- 
ered an address to the class, and Mr. Chadwick presented 
diplomas to the graduates. The program was followed by 
an informal téa ahd reception to the class, faculty and 
teachers. 

Tue “Pors” as UsuaL. 

The week at the Symphony “Pop” Concerts was marked 
by the now customary throngs which have filled the hall at 
every per formance this record-breaking season. “Request 
Night” on Monday, and the Italian-Verdi program on Fri- 
day saw hundreds turned away—an indisputable tribute to 
Conductor Jacchia’s popularity. 

Of particular interest was the viola d’amore solo played 
at the Thursday concert by Paul Shirley, of the Sym- 
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Wagner Sues Galli-Curci for $250,000 

Amelita Galli-Curci sailed for Europe last Saturday on 
the S. S. Caronia, to spend a month with her mother in 
Paris. On the pier she was served by Howard Strong 
with a summons in a suit for $250,000 brought against her 
by Manager Charles L. Wagner, for breach of contract, 
for commissions due and for an account for moneys 
alleged to have been withheld by her. Mr. Strong also 
served her on his own behalf with another summons to 
recover $557.97, claimed to have been due him as a balance 
owing for his services as detective in her divorce case 
Mme, Galli-Curci immediately paid him and he withdrew 
his summons. 


N. C. M. A. Convention 
The semi-annual meeting of the National Concert Man 
agers’ Association, the organization which embraces local 
managers throughout the United States, will be held at the 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, on July 12 and 13. 


beautiful, yet it has lived nearly a hun 
dred year Do it 1s not too wise to issu 
" predictions 
The story of this opera is extremely 
simple and extremely curious: Auferus, a giant, wishing t 
serve the greatest of powe becomes the slave of the Queen 
of Pleasure. He soon a Dom that she is the slave of the 
King of Gold and leaves her for this new master. Again 
he discovers that this new master is the slave of the Prine: 
of Evil, whom he follows in turn until he finds that he 
trembles at the sight of the Cross He becomes then a 
ferryman and carries across the stream one day the infant 
Christ, who baptizes him in midstream “Christophorus’ 
(Christ-Bearer”). Thereafter Christopher preaches Chris 
tianity throughout the world 
D'Indy has carried out this quaint tale quite faithfully 
without any attempt at the dramatization which would hay 


suggested itself to Wagner's genius as illustrated in all of 
his versions of the ancient legends. An original feature of 
the work is the introduction of a historian who appears 
before each of the eight pictures after the manner of 
Greek tragedy. The work resembles “Parsifal” in that 
there is but one female character, The Queen of Pleasure 
The voice of the infant Christ is heard from behind the 
(Continued on page 8) 
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THERE 


London, June 6, 1920.—According to a report sent from 
America to England and published in the newspapers here, 
New York has a larger population than London when 


the counting is done after the American system, although 
inhabitants than 


London has some three million more I 

New York has when the counting is done on the English 
plan. I am unable to give the exact figures as I have 
counted neither New York nor London. But I know 
there is more in these flights of higher mathematics than 
my small brain can grasp, because I once knew a tenor 


who assured me that he was worth $300 a night, whereas 
his manager told me positively that he was not worth 
$30. My mathematical skill can hardly cope with the 
number of concerts announced in the weekly list for this 
London season. And the most industrious recorder of 
concerts could not go to all the entertainments when so 
many of them are given at the selfsame hour in widely 
I must content myself with the wise 
words of Whately: “What is hit is history and what is 
missed is mystery.” Herewith follow some of the hits: 


Joun tHe Perrect Lover. 


- On Monday, May 31, John Coates, one of the most 
artistic and intelligent singers England has produced, 
gave a vocal recital in Queen's Hall and confined his 
program entirely to love songs, which he interpreted with 
such a variety of expression and shades of tone that 
monotony was entirely avoided. A writer in the Daily 
Telegraph well said that “all the qualities of skill, taste, 
intelligence, a fine voice, personality, are called up by 
such a program, and one could not help wishing last night 
that the hall had been filled by that transitory but per- 
petual multitude of half-fledged vocal recital givers who 
appear and reappear and disappear in_ season and out of 
season in this wonderful metropolis.” I quote this passage 
in support of my own policy of not filling my letters with 
the doings of those who have no seal of public approval 
on their art. 


Jenni Savero’s Irauian Foik Sones. 


At Wigmore Hall, Mlle. Sadero gave a recital of Italian 
folk songs which attracted a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The singer was led to collect these folk songs 
in the various provinces of Italy as material for concerts 
at the front to cheer the Italian soldier. They were so 
successful that she brought them to London. Her recital 
amply justified her venture. The Russian Isba, which 
was tried in London before the American tour, might 
suggest a future for these Italian folksongs. At any 
rate, Mile. Sadero has something unconventional to offer. 


A Fine Reception ror Rotanp Hayes. 


Roland Hayes, a negro tenor from the United States, 
gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on Monday. The composi- 
tions which were most admired because they are unlike 
the polished art productions of Europe, were the spirituals, 
as they are called. A few persons in the audience took 
them quite seriously, as they were taken by the negro 
slaves themselves in the old days. But to the great 
majority the songs were irresistibly comic. What is the 
difference between laughing and weeping, as long as you 
are happy? Roland Hayes certainly cannot complain of 
his reception in London. 


Kinpiy WINNIE. 


On Monday afternoon a young lady named Winifred 
Macbride played a great number of piano compositions at 
her recital in Wigmore Hall. Schumann, Brahms, Chopin, 
Debussy were the four high lights of the afternoon, and 
the charming pianist let them shine in all their native 
brilliancy without the addition of sundry colored lights 
of her own. She pleased her audience. 


GermMan’s “Merrie ENGLAND” Reviven. 


Edward German's once popular “Merrie England” was 
revived at the old Surrey Theater on Monday evening, 
but unfortunately a large audience was not revived to 
hear it. Perhaps it is too early to say that the opera is 
dead, although musical history records the melancholy 
fact that very few operas ever come back alive from the 
shelves. Gilbert and Sullivan had a private keg of the 
elixir of life. 

Anp Aso “Tue Berccar’s Opera.” 

The “Beggar's: Opera,” however, which was written as 
long ago as 1727, is not yet dead. It was revived last 
week at the King’s Theater and is causing great amuse- 
ment. No doubt the biting satire of Swift and the 
polished invective of Pope are the chief causes of the 
vulgar old musical play’s long life. John Gay put the 
play together and was announced as the author, but Pope 
and Swift illuminate the whole. Joseph Holbrooke, who 
was also at the revival, remarked that the play must be 
fast if Swift wrote it—a remark which may have been 
uttered at least once before during the past two centuries. 
Dr. Pepusch assembled the sixty odd ballad tunes of the 
piece. The old orchestration is used at the present revival. 


Heiretz AcAin Crowns Queen’s Hat. 

June began on Tuesday in a most brilliant way when 
Jascha Heifetz snp his third recital in a densely crowded 
Queen’s hall, No more need be said about an artist who 
can fill Queen’s Hall at the beginning of his first season 
in London, Let others find something new to say about 
his tone and technic and temperament and triumphs, I 
am glad to record that I saw the young man in the back 
row at a piano recital the other day and when I spoke 
to him he _— to be one of the most modest men I 
ever met. e was shy, almost timid, and not at all like 
another man 1 know who holds his own violin playing 


separated halls. 
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IS EVER A SOMETHING IN THE AMERICAN’S 


RECITAL THAT APPEALS TO THE LONDONER 


Roland Hayes Gives the Britishers a Taste of the Real Spirituals and They Like Them—Reinald Werrenrath Sings “Gloriously” at Queen’s Hall Recital—New York's 
Claim to Largest Population Arouses Ire of Critics Across the Ocean—John Coates’ Program of Love Songs Pleases—Jenni Sadero’s Italian Folk Songs Find 
Popularity—Small Audience Hears Revival of German’s “Merrie England,” Although the “Beggar's Opera” Is Resurrected with New Success—Heifetz 
Again Crowds Queen’s Hall—‘Merry Wives of Windsor” Is Well Presented—Claudio Arrau Stirs Large Gathering—Flonzaleys Play Loeffler 
Quartet—A New British Opera Offered by Carl Rosa Company 





in profound admiration and kindly allows the public to be 
shy about it. 
Norway vs. Winpsor. 

On Wednesday the Norwegian Male Voice Academic 
Choir, conducted by M. Guldberg, gave a concert in 
Central Hall, which gave great satisfaction to those who 
heard it, I am told, especially to those who understood the 
Norwegian language. But was a mile or so away 
listening to Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,” an opera 
with a faméus overture and much beautiful music which 
now, however, has to suffer by comparison with Verdi's 
“Falstaff.” Beatrice Miranda was very fine as Mrs. Ford 
and the rest of the cast was excellent. Charles Webber, 
the conductor, kept up the spirit and the sparkle of the 
opera splendidly. 

WerRENRATH SinGs GLORIOUSLY. 

Reginald Werrenrath sang gloriously in Queen’s Hall on 
Thursday afternoon. The beauty of his tone, the variety 
of his expression, his diction, dignity, pathos, seemed about 
as good as it is humanly possible to be, and I have had 
no experience yet in hearing angels. He told me after 
the recital that his throat was not quite right and I am 
forced to take his word as a gentleman that it was not. 
But I wish that a number of recitalists I have recently 
heard could get their throats put slightly out of order 
after the Werrenrath manner. 

Arrau’s TEMPFRAMENT. 

Before I went to Reinald Werrenrath’s recital, I listened 
to Claudio Arrau play the first part of his piano recital 
program in Aeolian Hall. I believe this young man from 
Chile will make a stir in the musical world before very 
long. He has an immense technic and a Spanish tempera- 
ment, 

FLonzALeys PLay LoerrLer QUARTET. 

Opinions are divided over the merits of a new string 
quartet by Ch. M. Loeffler which was played so magnifi- 
cently by the famous Flonzaley Quartet in Wigmore Hall 
last Friday afternoon. The work was written in memory 
of Victor Chapman, the first American aviator killed in 
France. One critic, who passes as a wit, regretted that 
Victor Chapman had been killed. That sentiment, of 
course, is shared by all of us, but not with the implied 
meaning that the Loeffler quartet should not have been 
written. Time will test the enduring quality of the work 
in spite of all the pounds of praise and ounces of blame 


the new score has already had. I had a long talk about 
this quartet with Adolfo Betti, first violin player of the 
Flonzaley Big Four, in the smoking room of Charing 
Cross Hotel. There, almost in the shadow of the Gothic 
cross erected to mark the ninth resting place of the dead 
Queen Eleanor, when her body was on its last journey to 
Westminster in the thirteenth century, we looked over the 
new manuscript of Loeffler. It is full of clever part writ- 
ing and modern harmonies. The Flonzaley players speak 


- very enthusiastically of the work; and they ought to 


know. The Friday concert consisted as well of Mozart's 
D major quartet and Smetana’s “From My Life.” I wish 
the great Bohemian had nine lives to draw from. After 
the concert I had a few words with Conductor Stokowski, 
the Pride of Philadelphia, who looked the perfection of 
health and happiness. What strides he has made, to be 
sure, since I first knew him as a very young man here 
in his native London, a student and an organist. Conduc- 
tor Sokoloff and composers Cyril Scott and John Ireland 
were also in the hall. 


A New Baritisu Opera. 


On Friday evening a new opera by a British composer 
was given at the Lyceum Theater by the-Carl Rosa Com- 
pany. The composer is Alick Maclean, and the opera is 
“Quentin Durward,” which has for its story a boiled down, 
very long, one act version of Scott’s novel. The music is 
lyrical rather than dramatic, and it is certainly a descend- 
ant of the old English ballad opera rather than an off- 
spring of the Italian melodramatic opera. Alick Maclean 
does not always produce tunes which have no resemblance 
to tunes already familiar, but he always manages to make 
his music attractive and singable. He is on the right 
track. English opera should develop in an English way. 


ALL ScRIABINE. 


On Friday evening likewise a piano recital was given in 
the large Queen’s Hall by a young lady who played nothing 
but the delicate and poetical airs of Scriabine. Yet, strange 
to say, the popularity of Scriabine when interpreted Ey 
Lilias Mackinnon was great enough to attract an audience 
worthy of the large hall. I was not present, but I have 
been told by an unimpeachable authority that the lady’s in- 
terpretation was delightful and the audience was demon- 
stratively enthusiastic. Is it possible that our grandchil- 
dren are going to place Scriabine among the elect and 
up alongside of our Chopin? CLARENCE Lucas. 


FIRST INDIANA AMERICAN SONG COMPOSERS’ 
CONVENTION PROVES IMPORTANT MUSICAL EVENT 


Ralph and Grace Porterfield Polk Aid Cause of American Music—Six Fine Programs Offered—Prizes Awarded 


to State Composers 7 
Greenwood, Ind., June 11, 1920.—Through the courtesy sented by Helen Warrum Chappelle, soprano; Marie 
of Mr. and Mrs, Ralph Polk, the latter of whom is better Dawson Morrell, tenor, and Mrs. Frank Edenharter, ac- 
known to the musical world as Grace Porterfield Polk, companist. The composers whose names figured on the 
there was held on June 1, 2, and 3 an American song program were Mrs. Beach, MacDowell, Pugnani, Victor 
composers’ convention at the Polk Memorial Building. erbert, H. T. Burleigh, Clarence White, Gardner, Rub- 


The convention was formally opened on Tuesday ‘after- 
noon, June 1, Mr. Polk giving the address of welcome. 
In the absence of Governor James P. Goodrich, who was 
to have delivered the address of the afternoon, John J. 
Becker, head of the music department of Notre Dame 
University, spoke at length on the great Americanization 
movement. Another speaker on the program was Mrs. 
David Allen Campbell, of New York, honorary vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Music Clubs, who told 
something of the aims of that hody. She also said that 
Indiana was the first State to hold such a composers’ con- 
vention. 

The remainder of the afternoon’s program consisted of 
vocal, violin and piano numbers by Mrs. B. R. Batty, 
Pauline Hedges, Mary Brackett, Edith Dearmin, Letta 
Belle Brackett, Bernice Fee and Beulah Beckwith. The 
girls’ chorus also contributed materially to the excel- 
ence of the program. Mrs. John George furnished the 
accompaniments. 

Tuesday evening’s program opened with a number by 
the Greenwood High School Orchestra. Mrs. Everette 
C. Johnson, soprano, sang a group of three songs by 
William Blair, of Princeton, Ind., assisted by Margaret 
awe Gilmore. Special interest attended the singing of 

rederick Krull, baritone, of Indianapolis, Ind. His 
programmed numbers were his own musical Settings to 


four poems of James Whitcomb Riley and two selections 


from Tennyson’s “Princess.” Another baritone on the 
program was Edward La Shelle, who was heard in two 
groups made up of songs by Bruno Huhn, Sidney Homer, 
and negro spirituals of Cecil Burleigh. Both singers 
were accompanied by Miss Gilmore. The program also 
included numbers by Helen Harrison, harpist; Alice Mc- 
Carthy, piano pupil of Prof, Dungan; Louise Dauner, vio- 
linist, accompanied by Mrs. Dauner, and Louise Spill- 
man, piano pupil of Mr. Brown. 
WEDNESDAY’sS PROGRAMS. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glen Friermood, accompanist and con- 
tralto, together with a trio consisting of Mrs. Clarence 
Coffin, piano; Jeannette Orloff, violin, and Miss Hughel, 
cello, offered the program on Wednesday afternoon. Mrs. 
Friermood pleased greatly with her song groups by Pearl 
Curran, Glen Friermood, Huntington-Woodman, Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach and Elmer Steffen. The trio contributed 
numbers by Horatio Parker, Burleigh, Gardner and sev- 
eral parts of a suite by Henry ey. 

The program for Wednesday evening’s event was pre- 


ner, Mana-Zucca, Spross, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Dvorak and 
Moszkowski. 
WEDNESDAY’s ProcRAMs. 


Thursday was Indiana Day. At the afternoon concert, 
the program was presented by Edith Dearmin, soprano; 
Dr. Paul Herbert Kleeman, baritone; Hazel Simmons 
Steele, soprano; Mrs. Clyde Titus, soprano; Jesse G. 
Crane, pianist, and John L. Geiger, accompanist. For the 
second half of the program, the songs which won the 
prizes in the Indiana Song Contest were announced and 
sung. The judges in this contest, which was open from 
April 1 to May 25, were Edward B. Birge and Oliver Wil- 
lard Pierce, of Indianapolis, and Rose Meredith, of 
Franklin. The winner of the first prize ($100) for the 
art song was William Blair, of Princeton, Ind.; second 
prize, John Gunder, Indianapolis; first prize ($100), for 
the ballad, Mr. Tallerico, Indianapolis; second prize, Mor- 
ris Hamilton. . 

The final concert took place on Thursday evening, June 
3, Dean McCutchan opening the meeting with an address 
on “The Indiana Song Writers.” Mrs. G. B. Jackson, 
violinist; Yuba Wilhite, cellist, and Berta Miller Ruick, 

janist, assisted by Thomas A. Nealis, baritone, and 

lorence Ann Parkin, soprano, presented an American 
program, The composers on this Lees am were Kramer, 
MacDowell, Helm, Steffen, arshall-Loepke, Polk, 
Speaks, Huerter, Victor Herbert and Gaylord Yost. 

The convention was a great success, according to the 
expressed opinion of every one, and great plans are be- 
ing formulated for next season. 


Fourth of July Celebration to 
Contain Many Unique Musical Features 

The main celebration of the National Independence Day 
is to be held at the Lewisohn Stadium, Monday evening, 
July 5, the following committee being in charge: Philip 
Berolzheimer, honorary chairman; Harry D. Fleck, acting 
chairman; James McCabe, community chorus director, and 
Mrs, Julian Edwards. 

An address will be given by his honor the mayor, and a 
number of unique features are scheduled, including a bril- 
liant display of fireworks. ora 

To many the most attractive feature of the affair will be 
the concert of the National sy od Orchestra, Walter 
H. Rothwell, conductor, with ida avenport as soloist. 
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Two New Ideas in Regard to Singing 


[In this short article J. Landseer Mackenzie sets 
forth two striking ideas in regard to g: First, 
that in “every musical instrument except the voice the 
poet has to flow outward to reach the source of 
sound,” whereas, with the voice, it must flow inward; 
second, that “singing is the extension of speech,” and 
consequently that “the voice is merely an am- 
plification of the speaking voice for the sustaining of 
tone.” The concise, logical way in which these princi- 
ples are set forth and conclusions drawn from them 
cannot fail to interest any one interested in singing as 
an art.—Editor’s Note.] 


There is a simple fact concerning singing which renders 
the process the exact reverse of every other form of musi- 
cal expression. It is owing to general non-recognition of 
this point that there are so many confusing theories of tone 
production.. The confusion arises, not so much from an 
initial falsity of the theories as their wrong application, 
owing to an imperfect grasp of the vocal situation. 

“Vocal INTERFERENCES.” 

Singing is very generally accepted as being fundamen- 
tally a natural process, and it is now the fashion to ascribe 
its manifest defects to what are known as “vocal inter- 
ferences.” But while these “interferences” are recognized 
as the only obstacle to perfect natural tone emission, the 
main cause for them has not dawned on the minds of the 
singing world, It is a very significant point that no stu- 
dent, however good his natural equipment, is entirely free 
of these “interferences.” Why should they develop so 
inevitably as a consequence of directing the attention to 
singing ? 

Singers are not conspicuous for suffering from “in- 
terferences” with other natural processes, rather are they 
distinguished, as a class, for fine physique and unusual 
good health, both of which are the ordinary accompani- 
ments of normal and natural functioning. The “interfer- 
ences” all seem to center in the singing process, which 
above all others, they most desire to be free and spon- 
taneous. 

Is it possible that the widespread prevalence of “inter- 
ferences” with this particular natural process arises from 
some one specific idea current in the singing world? Logi- 
cal deduction would certainly point to some such cause, 
and the application of a little inductive reasoning might 
as certainly reveal it. The removal of this world wide 
stumbling block would restore Nature to her own, and open 
up the way to the neglected art of singing. For while all 
attention is devoted to getting round “vocal interferences,” 
the art of employing the voice in song remains unstudied. 
In the meantime, singing degenerates into a sort of game 
to see who can produce the biggest tone by means of a 
song ! 

FAILurE TO RECONCILE REASON AND INSTINCT. 

However, to digress a moment from the particular idea 
which would seem to be obstructing the world of song, and 
causing so great a perversion of energy. Everyone con- 
cerned with music instinctively has some idea of tone pro- 
duction, even if it has not been reasoned out. Speaking 
broadly, these ideas can all be reduced to one fundamental 
conception that energy must be applied to an instrument 
in order to evoke sound. Even a child knows this, when 
it industriously beats anything that will respond with some 
sort of noise. Granted that this is the idea that lies behind 


By J. Landseer Mackenzie 


all production of sound, whether musical or otherwise, then 
the art of music appears as the one particular manner in 
which that energy is applied to a fitting instrument in order 
that the resultant sound may be harmonious. 

It is a hopeful sign that this conception of art is be- 
ginning to receive increased attention in modern training, 
more particularly with regard to the piano. Unrestrained 
energy applied to jarring and disturbing the naturally har- 
monious tones of the beautiful instruments made for con- 
cert work is looked upon askance by the more discerning 
among the public. In other words, the artistic use of en- 
ergy as applied to tone is coming into some slight degree of 
consideration, and in the field of mechanically produced 
music has already been reduced to more or less of a 
science. The application of human energy has not yet re- 
ceived the same degree of scientific study. 


RapicAL DIFFERENCE IN APPROACH OF VocAL INSTRUMENT. 


The point to be remembered is; that energy in every case 
has to be applied to the instrument for the purpose of evok- 
ing its inherent tones. Every musical instrument except 
the voice is separate and apart from the musician, there- 
fore the energy has to flow outwards to reach the source 
of sound. Now this is exactly where lies the difference 
between the vocal and all other musical instruments. The 
vocal instrument is not separate and apart from the musi- 
cian; it is inside—a vital part of himself. The fact of 
this complete reversal of ordinary relationships means 
that there must be a radical difference in approach. 

Do singers approach the question of singing in any way 
differently fronr-other methods of tone production? No, 
they do not, and this is the main cause of the inevitable 
“interferences” before spcken of. They forget the perfectly 
obvious fact that the source of vocal sound lies in a totally 
opposite direction to that of any other instrument. Con- 
sequently they employ huge efforts to direct their energy 
outward—where there is no instrument to respond to it! 
True, in doing this, they make some sort of sound because 
a certain amount of energy passes through the vocal in- 
strument and sets it in vibration. But this is only half the 
tone of which the voice is capable, because instead of re- 
sounding the initial energy, it is being forced through and 
out of the instrument. 

Pianists and violinists do not spend their efforts in 
pushing the energy out of their. instruments. They know 
instinctively that the more energy the instrument takes 
up in vibration, the fuller and purer the tone that will be 
evoked. As to the distance it will carry, they are con- 
tent to leave that to the intrinsic capacity of the in- 
strument and natural law. A violinist playing a muted 
pianissimo tone can be heard in every part of a large 
auditorium, without any necessity for effort in making 
the tone carry. The laws of sound take care of that. 
But a singer, under the same circumstances will get red 
in the face from attempts to push his tone to the farthest 
limits of space. He is directing his energy to an instru- 
ment which does not exist in the place he is looking for 
it. The true tone, like the blue bird is at home all the 
time, and must be sought for within! 

Singers have gotten hold of the wrong end of the stick 
when they think it is directly up to them to sonorize the 
space around them. If they focussed their energy to the 
complete sonorization of the instrument of sound, nat- 
ural law would automatically take care of the sonor- 
ization of the space. Ideas of “throwing the voice” or 


“projecting the tone” to certain distances are mere at- 

tempts to achieve the impossible without calling in the 

aid of natural resources which are always ready for use 

with a little correct understanding of their functions. 
SINGING AN ExtTENSION oF SPEECH, 

Now the question arises as to how the energy in sing- 
ing can be directed inwards without producing what is 
technically known as a “throaty tone.” Again by a lit- 
tle readjustment of ideas. A few are beginning to ad- 
mit that singing is an extension of speech, but this fact 
has not yet been regarded in its proper relation to sus- 
tained vocal tone. The speaking voice is very generally 
considered as one kind of voice, and the singing voice 
as another, the fact being, that the singing voice is merely 
an amplification of the speaking voice for the sustaining 
of melody. This being so, then the function of speech 
is the primary factor and the amplification of tone is 
merely a consequence of the inclusion of melody. 

In all musical instruments, tone is the effect or con- 
sequence of energy conveyed through a medium. In the 
piano, the fingers (or a mechanism to take their place) 
are the agents of transmission to the strings. In the 
violin, the bow is the agent for transferring the initial 
energy. Tone is the response to this initial activity, 
which is always conveyed through an agent. In citing 
the piano and violin in association with the vocal instru- 
ment, they are chosen as being in the class nearest in 
complex tonal character to that of the voice. The com 
parison of the: voice to a wind instrument shows an un- 
warrantable disregard of tonal factors, for the wind class 
of instruments are examples of the nearest approach to 
simple tone in music, owing to a lesser degree of resona- 
tion than is found in the stringed class. Resonance is the 
factor which determines complexity of tone, and the voice 
par excellence, is distinguished for its resonant qualities. 
If for no other reason than this, the voice should be 
grouped in the stringed instrument class. 

SPEECH AS THE AGENT OF TRANSMISSION, 

To return to the vocal agent for the transmission of 
energy. This is to be found in speech. Speech is con- 
summated upon the lips, which are in front of the source 
of sound. Therefore the energy contained in speech 
must be directed back again into the mouth in order to 
play upon the tonal instrument. Hence the direction of 
energy in singing must be the exact opposite of that for 
all other instruments, owing to the fact that the vocal in- 
strument is situated behind the agent of transmission, m« 
stead of in front as in other cases. In other words, the 
singer must direct his energy to the sonorization of him- 
self, in order that the sound evoked may have the true 
carrying quality of resonance to sonorize the space in 
front of him. 

There are several other facts of common sense and 
scientific interest which all go to prove the necessity 
for this unusual direction of energy, but that any con- 
scious direction of energy should -be needed in singing is 
only due to a previous misdirection. Mistaken ideas are 
fertile sources of obstruction to the normal and reflex 
actions characteristic of all natural processes. The re- 
moval of the primary mental interference will go a long 
way toward eliminating many of the principal “vocal” 
interferences, which develop as a necessary consequence 
of attempts to produce tone in defiance of the way or- 
dained by Nature. 


Methods I Have Encountered 


URING the course. of a long association with the 
MusicaL Courter, it has been my experience to 
visit a greater portion of the United States, as well 

as several European countries, in the interests of the jour- 
nal. In this way I have been brought in touch with a 
large number of teachers, both vocal and instrumental, and 
have seen and heard much that was, to say the least, sur- 
prising. 

It is true that the teachers of singing appeared to have 
the most peculiarities in their methods of teaching, al- 
though some instrumentalists, particularly those teaching 
the piano, were rather weird; but the vocal methods so far 
surpassed anything that could be done on the piano that it 
is in that department of musical art I find the clearest 
recollections. : 

It must be said that the majority of these memories are 
of so many years ago that probably by this time all these 
“funny” fads have disappeared in the progress of time and 
better education in music that has come to the United 
States. However, some may still survive. 

In one of the largest cities of the country two vocal 
teachers had methods that they were convinced would de- 
velop any voice to the best and highest degree. One of 
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THE IDIOSYNCRASIES OF VOCAL TEACHERS 
By A. T. King 


these teachers, as he explained, did not have the oul 
breathe at all while singing, which sounds tragic to say the 
least, but what was meant was that there was no percepti- 
ble breathing; and as a matter of fact the teacher could 
go on for almost any length of time without showing 
signs of having renewed breath. It was a rather trying 
matter listening to this singing, if singing it could be 
called, for one was left in a breathless condition, too, out 
of sympathy for the singer. ’ 

The other teacher had discovered that the pupil could 
sing way up to the top of the piano by a series of ex- 
plosive sounds, jerked out staccato. It may be said, by the 
way, that both these teachers had a number of pupils. 

THe FLatiron Ipea. 


Then there was the teacher who had the pupil stand with 
chest stuck out sufficiently to hold a heavy flatiron, whose 
object was to “keep the voice down.” Holding the throat 
in the hands with the thumbs stuck tight under the ears to 
“feel the voice’ was quite prevalent in various localities. 
“Breathe down to your knees” was the slogan of one, 
while another had the pupil hold tight on to the stomach, 
which was called by the teacher the diaphragm, so that the 
breath should not go “too low.” Singing with clenched 








teeth to “throw the voice up” was a favorite in certain 


States. Various attitudes were found to be necessary to 
get the best results out of the voice, one of them being to 
lean over the back of a chair, the head at right angles 
with the body. I never found out what this was supposed 
to do, except that it was the “only way” for a person to 
sing. 


AND THE CLOTHESPIN. 

In order that the student should not sing “through the 
nose,” a patent clothespin was fastened on the nose, so 
breathing must all be done through the mouth, this being 
the theory of one so called teacher. In one case only “top 
notes” were to be sung and these as loud and shrill as pos 
sible. One teacher made all the pupils contraltos without 
any reference to what the voice really was, while another, 
and in this case a well known teacher, made all her pupils 
into high sopranos with shrill, metallic voices without any 
depth. To this day I can recognize the pupils of this 
teacher, and the pupils of her pupils, by this peculiar 
method. 

These are some of the methods I have encountered in 
the past, set down exactly as they occurred. It is not even 
suggested that such vagaries exist today. 
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PARIS IS ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER NEW D’INDY OPERA 
page 5) 


(Continued from 


scenes sung by a soprano, it having been found impossible 
to obtain a child who could take the role except in dumb 
show 

The principal roles were taken by: Franz, Saint-Chris 
tophe; Rouard, the King of Gold; Rambaud, the Prince of 
Evil; Huberty, the Historian; Delmas, the Hermit; Mme. 
Lubin, the Queen of Joy; Montjarret, the Infant Jesus 


SaRvonic SATIE, 

unother sort was held on Mon 
day at the Salle Erard before a crowded house and amid 
immense enthusiasm. It is a far cry from d’Indy to Satie, 
success——-if it was real success in either case. 
am inclined to the belief that the cheers that 
largely a matter of very sincere esteem 
emotion—and | 


4 manifestation of quite ¢ 


but success 1s 
Personally | 
greeted d'Indy were 
rather than the real thrill of pleasurable 


i 











ERICK SATIB, 
Composer and originator of the Satie Festival. 
guess the cheers that greeted Erick Satie were partly po- 
litical and partly good humored French’ facetiousness. The 
program of the Festival Satie and a photograph of this 
composer are here reproduced for the amusement of our 
These programs were not written as appears but 
although how the plates were made for such 
have no idea They were about eighteen 


a foot wide and were sold in the hall for 


readers 
were printed, 
print as this | 
inches long and 
two francs each 
As to Satie and his sponsor, 
or are they mountebanks? Or are they, indeed, serious 
musicians gone wrong Or are they art-humorists? | 
cannot guess. Sometimes | think one thing, sometimes an 
other, But the relationship of the Satieists and the Dada 
ists suggests that they are perhaps conscious humorists 
This much | will that there were moments when 
this music was genuinely comic and I really enjoyed it. 
This was particularly in the piece called “Coin de Polka” 
Corner of Polka (compare Debussy’s “Children’s Cor 
ver”), In this was a positively fascinating duet, in dia- 
logue, unaccompanied, between a clarinet on its high notes 
and a bassoon on its very lowest notes. It was received 
with such enthusiasm that it had to be repeated three times. 
Satie is a middle aged man. He was discovered some 
igo, a poor government clerk, an amateur who had 


Jean Cocteau, are they mad 


Say, 


years 
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composed some things and had actually “discovered” some 
of the Debussy harmonies before Debussy. He was taken 
out of his government office and given a chance, and now 
has a number of followers. 

But it is one thing to discover some strange harmonies 
and quite another thing to use them, and Satie seems to 
have gradually realized his own weakness and fo have 
grasped at the frail straw of originality for support. Coc- 
teati is a young man of means who amuses himself with 
these things, I suppose, and buys for himself the light of 
publicity such as it is. He read a paper on Satie at the 
beginning of this “manifestation,” but I had so much diff- 
culty getting in, owing to the crowd and the careless treat- 
ment of critics in this country, that I did not hear it and 
cannot report upon it. 

One of the most interesting features of this “manifesta- 
tion” was the audience. Part of it seemed to be society peo- 
ple come to be amused with a new fad like a new pet poodle 
dog. Another part of it was evidently made up of the 
merely curious, But there were not a few present, men 
and women, young and old, who obviously took the thing 
seriously, The disciples of this cult they are, no doubt, and 
| was surprised at their apparent intelligence. 

Cocteau has begun editing a paper called “Coq,” of 
which one number has appeared. I have been unable to 
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get a copy of it (not that I tried very hard) but I am told 
that it stated, among other absurdities, that Debussy was a 
failure, Ravel had no talent, Schmitt was ignorant, etc. 
Anything for a sensation! 
It is all very amusing. Paris wags its tail. 
Miscua-Léon’s REcirTAat. 

Mischa-Léon, the tenor, gave a recital at the Salle Ga- 
veau on the 8th, before a rather small but extremely enthu- 
siastic audience. He was in splendid voice and the force 
and beauty of his singing won all hearts, It was a splen- 
did manifestation of real art for which no apologies need 
be made. He sang in French, English, Danish (?), Fin- 
nish (?), or whatever the languages were, and as far as 
the French and English are concerned I can affirm that he 
sang quite without accent, which is altogether remarkable 
considering that neither of them is his native tongue. 
There were a number of French composers in the audience 
and after the recital Rhéne-Baton and Roussel went behind 
the scenes to congratulate the singer upon his masterly in- 
terpretations of the French works on the program. If you 
know how “difficult” the French musician is you will real- 
ize what a real triumph this is for the singer. F. P. 

(Additional Paris News on page 24) 


Fitziu’s Tacoma Appearance July 4 
The date of Anna Fitziu’s appearance at the Tacoma, 
(Wash.) Stadium has been changed from July 3 to Sunday 
evening, July 4 
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PROGRAM OF THE SATIE FESTIVAL, 





Elsa Lyons Cook Completes Active Season 


During the past season Elsa Lyons Cook, the soprano, 
filled many important concert engagements. One of these 
was as assisting artist with Hans Kindler, the cellist, at 
Hazelton, Pa., when her success was so immediate that 
she was re-engaged for a concert next season. The press 
of the following day commended her work highly, saying 
that she was a real delight to the audience and that the 
“La Tosca” aria was beautifully interpreted. The same 
paper further stated that her enunciation was exceptional 
and that her exquisite phrasing in her group of smaller 
numbers should not go unmentioned. 

Mrs. Cook also sang with the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
the University of Pennsylvania; gave two recitals at the 
home of Mrs. L. Howard Weatherly with assisting artists 
for the benefit of the Philadelphia Orchestra Pension 
Fund; was soloist in “The Messiah” at Westmorland 
Church, and filled many other concert engagements of like 
interest. This season marked the soprano’s tenth con- 
secutive appearance at Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, 
Rs 


Curci Pupil Pleases Hearers 


Santi Giuca, an Italian tenor who has been. working all 
winter with Gennaro Mario Curci, delighted a large audi- 
ence at the Casa Del Popolo, East 118th street, this city, on 
Friday evening, June 25, with his most artistic contribution 
to the program rendered. Mr. Giuca possesses a fine tenor 
voice, wide in range and of remarkable power, which he 
uses with intelligence, and his listeners were not slow to 
realize that he is a singer who should become better known. 

The first half of the program consisted of the entire third 
act from “Aida,” sung by Margaret Malbro, soprano, Gae- 
tano Luzzaro, baritone, and Santi Giuca, tenor. The duets 
were well delivered and the three artists came in for their 
share of the applause. Mr. Giuca’s solo numbers were the 
improvisio from “Andrea Chenier,” and “Cara Piccina” 
from “The Girl of the Golden West,” which was repeated 
as an encore. He and Mr. Luzzaro, who also possesses a 
fine voice, closed the program with a duet .from “La Gio- 
conda.” <A. Bimboni was at the piano. 














The Isadora Duncan Dancers 


Following their sensationally successful transcontinental 
tour, are now en route for Europe. 


European engagements include appearances in the Theatre 
des Champs Elysees, Paris, in the ancient Stadium in 
Athens and elsewhere. 


Will return to America in October for a second tour, limited 
to 50 appearances, with Beryl Rubinstein, pianist. 








MANAGEMENT : 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall . - 


- New Sid. 
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© Mishkin, N. Y. 
LONDON TELEGRAPH 

Direction of “She is the incarnation of the poetry of dancing. . . . She leaps without effort and she 
kK GA L LO comes to earth again as softly as a petal falls in a still, summer evening. Surely no mime, no 
F 0 RT UN , dancer made before motion so eloquent. From the moment she enters the stage action loses 
° on 0 its interest. There are interludes well thought out and very effective, but the attention 1s 
1130-31 Aeolian Building always focused on that figure of extraordinary pathos and grace. [he music was certainly 
New York City Chopin’s and the orchestration was probably clever—but when Pavlowa dances she becomes 

ww oe the melody; the music is her handmaiden, no more.’ 
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BRIDGEPORT (CONN.) MANUFACTURER’S BAND AIMS TO 
BECOME KNOWN AS CONCERT ORGANIZATION 


Dr. G. E. Conterno, of New York, Director of the Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Band, Numbering Fifty-four Members 
—Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club and Oratorio Society Elect Officers—Pupils’ Recitals—Notes 


Bridgeport, Conn., June 1, 1920—A unique musical 
undertaking, quite in keeping with the present day method 
of juggling with traditions before throwing them to the 
scrap heap, is the intention of Harvey Hubbell, Inc,, manu- 
facturers of electric light supplies, to produce a concert 
band that can make a name - itself not alone in this 
vicinity, but throughout the country—not stopping even 
there, if its dreams and aims can be realized. If Bridge- 
port has been able to produce almost anything from a 
sewing machine to a submarine, and both these are not 
only manufactured here but were invented by Bridgeport 
men, why not a concert band which will become known all 
over the world, just as Bridgeport manufactures are? It 
is one of the hopeful signs of the times to find a manu 
facturing concern backing an art enterprise of this sort. 

That is the ideal that is being striven for by fifty-four 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc. in weekly Sunday 
rehearsals held in a sound-proof room provided for the 
band at the factory. Dr. Giovanni E, Conterno, whose 
experience as former professor of music at West Point 
has been augmented by various European successes, when 
he conducted his own works in Berlin, London and other 
centers, came up from New York several times as guest 
conductor during the past season’s rehearsals. He has 
lately been prevailed upon to take over the direction of 
the band entirely and is now making his home in Bridge- 
port Not only by education and experience but by 
inheritance Dr. Conterno seems well fitted for the task 
he jas taken up, for his father and grandfather were 
both conductors before him. 

The musicians of the band are devoting themselves 
wholly to serious compositions for orchestra, turning their 
backs on ragtime and striving for real art. G, F. Hadley, 
secretary of Harvey Hubbell, Inc., is in charge of the 
interests of the band. 

Swepisu Baptist Cuurca COoNceERT. 

Genuine pleasure was afforded by a trio of vocalists 
who gave a program at the First Swedish Baptist Church 
on the evening of May 6. These were Mrs. Judith Land- 
berg Flather, soprano, Mrs. Florence Legere Hayes, con- 
tralto, and Elis A. Lundberg, bass. Mrs, Flather’s rare 
purity and freshness of voice, her simplicity and mag- 
netism never fail to make for success wherever she appears. 
In conjunction with Mrs, Hayes’ warm, sincere, admira- 
bly schooled contralto, the individuality of both voices is 
enhanced. In solos and duets they were equally delightful. 
Mr. Lundberg’s virile and flexible voice is always fresh 
in appeal and when, after his final solos, the three artists 
joined in trios by Molloy and Storace, the appreciation 
of the audience was as sincere as the quality of the 
music itself. Mrs. F. H. Coops at the piano was a very 
satisfying support. Further enjoyment was provided by 
Mrs. Esther Sweet, reader, whose Negro dialect was irre- 
sistible, The concert was given under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Ebenezer, of this church, and was 
a financial as well as an artistic success. 
Meetinc or WepNnespAy AFTERNOON 

Crus. 

The annual business meeting of the Wednesday After- 
noon Musical Club was held at the home of the president, 
Mrs. H. C. Ives, on the afternoon of May 12. After the 
reading of reports the election of officers took place. The 
nominating committee, Mary L, Peck, chairman, Ethel M. 
Pigg and Edna B. Northrop, had prepared the following 
slate, which received the unanimous support of the mem- 
bers present: Mrs. H. C. Ives, president; Mrs. J. M. 
Sterling, vice-president; Mrs. S. B. Coggeshall, treasurer ; 
Mrs. William H. Comley, Jr., recording secretary, and 
Mrs. Alice B. Burr, corresponding secretary. The last 
named is the only change from the officers of the past 
year, Margaret Hughes haying resigned as corresponding 
secretary. Among matters brought up for discussion was 
the advisability of increasing members’ dues or the price 
of subscribers’ tickets, owing to the increased expense of 
providing artist programs, which leaves the treasury with 
less of a balance at the end of the season than it started 
with last fall. The question was referred to the executive 
board, and it was subsequently decided to make no change 
either in club dues or prices of subscribers’ tickets. Some 
minor changes in the constitution, including the providing 
for a method of procedure in conducting the annual busi- 
ness meetings, were recommended and adopted by the 
executive board, which includes the officers of the club, 
the program and press committees. 


employees of 
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Oratorio Society OFFICERS. 


The officers of the Bridgeport Oratorio Society for the 
coming year present only one change from those of last 
year, brought about by the death of the president, N. W. 
Bishop. They are Lucien T. Warner, president; Jonathan 
Godfrey, first vice-president; Charles D. Davis, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Frederick B. Granniss, secretary, and 
Leonard M. Allen, treasurer. 


Contemporary CLuB MUSICALE. 


The Contemporary Club, of which Lucien T, Warner is 
the newly installed president, enjoyed at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Warner a very interesting musical program 
on the evening of May 13. A quartet of metropolitan 
artists was heard, including Norman Arnold, first tenor ; 
Reed Miller, second tenor; Andrea Sarto, baritone, and 
Pom Daniel, bass. 


Pupits’ REcitTALs. 
Susan Hawley Davis gave an informal program in the 


Universalist Church parish house on the evening of May 
25, when the following among her vocal pupils were heard 
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One can listen long to such a voice. 
—W. J. Henderson, in New York Sun. 


Concert Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 West 34th St., New York 

















in solos: Elsie Nobbs, Hazel Grosshans, Margaret Lavery, 
Delbert Blackman, Kathleen Ryan, Nellie Pettigrew, Viola 
Chambers, Herman Krackmeier, Evelyn Eames, Helen 
Lhyne, Mrs. Mary Hill Hinchcliffe, Theresa Polke, Helen 
Eaton, Lester Still, Julia Sullivan, Miss Wilcox, Mrs. Har- 
old Youd, Mrs. Hazard Lashar, Robert Butt, Lillian 
Brandt and Anna Sides. 

Piano pupils of Edna Northrop and violin pupils of 
Dorothy Smith Wall were presented in a joint recital 
eg at the home of Miss Northrop on the afternoon of 

ay 1. 

The vocal pupils of Otto Paul Schubert were heard in 
a recital at the Applegate-Schubert studios on the evening 
of May 17. 

Leslie E. Vaughan presented twenty-five of his advanced 
violin pupils in the auditorium of the Maplewood Junior 
High School on the evening of May 17 in a program 
including both orchestral and solo numbers. Mrs. Vaughan 
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accompanied at the piano and a number of well known 
local musicians assisted in the orchestra. 


Notes. 


Susan Hawley Davis has been appointed a member of 
the executive board of the National Opera Club. 

_Vera Cameron Curtis, daughter of Mrs. John C. 
Curtis, of Coleman street, was soloist at the nineteenth 
annual commencement exercises of the Guilmant Organ 
School at the Swedenborgian Church in New York on 
the evening of May 27. Miss Curtis has been engaged 
by Dr. William C. Carl as soprano soloist at the First 
Presbyterian Church in New York. Among other recent 
successes of this gifted soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company was her appearance as Marguerite in 
“Faust” in Waterbury. 

_Mrs. Henry L. Bishop and Mrs, Frederick B, Gran- 
niss were delegates from the Wednesday Afternoon Musi- 
cal Club at the annual meeting of the State Federation 
of Music Clubs in Stamford on May 28. Mrs. H 
Ives, president of the local club, was unable to attend 
and was represented by Mrs. John T. Sterling, vice- 
president. 

Mrs, Judith Landberg Flather, soprano, accompanied 
by Mary L. Peck, was soloist at the meeting of Mary 
Silliman Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion at Odd Fellows’ Hall, on the afternoon of May 10. 
Gratia Rice, of the Juvenile Court, spoke on the coun- 
try’s need of efficient Americanization work. 

Mrs. George Weidenhammer and Grace Lake assisted 
as vocal soloists in a program arranged by the Women’s 
Relief Corps, and Elias Howe, Jr, Post, G. A. R., at 
a reception given on May 6 in honor of William M. 
Barnum, assistant adjutant general of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. It was Mr. Barnum’s seventy-seventh 
birthday, and fifty veterans assembled to congratulate 
him and to listen to his reminiscences. It was their last 
opportunity to do him honor, for Mr. Barnum passed 
away at his home just before the Memorial Day exer- 
cises and parade, in which he was to have figured promi- 
nently. 

_ Mrs. H. Arthur Powell, soprano, was assisting solo- 
ist, accompanied by Grace Dudley, at the annual exhibi- 
tion of Benita V. Slocum’s classes in zxsthetic dancing 
held on May 15, in the High School auditorium. { 

The Weber Opera Club was heard in Stratford on 
the evening of May 26, being featured in a bazaar given 
by the Argus Club celebrating the opening of its new 
clubhouse on Broadbridge road. The Weber chorus sang 
under the direction of their organizer, Robert Weber. 
Jr., the “Bridal Chorus,” from Cowen’s “Rose Maiden 
and the barcarolle, from the “Tales of Hoffman.” Mar- 
garet Swailes, soprano, and Thomas Wall, baritone, two 
Weber pupils, appeared in solos. : 

August Berger has allied himself with the Beethoven 
Trio, which now includes Mr. Berger, violin; E. Rhey 
Garrison, piano, and John Patuzzi, cello. 

Ada Tuck Whittaker, soprano, and Joseph Wieler, 
bass, accompanied by Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, were soloists 
at a rally held in the High School auditorium on the 
evening of May 4, inaugurating the local Roosevelt 
Memorial campaign. 

Mrs. Henry Hincks, violinist, accompanied by Mme. 
eae 4 ye peesites the musical numbers 

e charming May Day celebration given i 
of Unquowa School on May 6. Too" 
_ Anna Shnetman, soprano, and Evelyn Gerring, violin- 
ist, were heard in solos at the fifth annual meeting of 
the Bridgeport section, Council of Jewish Women, held 
at Park Avenue Temple on the evening of May 10. 
Helen F, Boyd, superintendent of the Visiting Nurse 
Association, was the speaker of the evening. 

The Knights of Columbus Glee Club, directed by John 
L. Hanley, assisted on_the same evening at an enter- 
tainment given by the Daughters of Isabella in St. Au- 
gustine’s Hall. 

The centennial of Florence Nightingale was celebrated 
by graduate nurses of the city in a program given in 
the High School auditorium on the evening of May 12 
with Mayor Clifford B. Wilson presiding. Musical num- 
bers arranged by Susan Hawley Davis were presented by 
Mary Hill Hinchcliffe, soprano; Lillian Brandt, con- 
tralto; Edna Northrop, pianist; Ruth Williams, cellist, 


“ _ — Trio. 
e Beethoven Trio, Ruth Wood Terry, 
and Erma Chase, dancer, gave a benefit sepdiiion yy 
Veterans of Foreign Wars at the Stratfield, on the eve- 
ae ge 14. 

¢ Philharmonic Trio; Edna Northrop, pianist, Doro- 
thy Smith Wall, violinist, and Ruth Williams, cellist, in. 
troduced the program of a big Ratification Rally at the 
High School auditorium on the evening of May 3, when 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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Preliminary announcement superseding all others heretofore issued 


1920—CARNEGIE HALL—1921 


PARTIAL LIST OF SOLOISTS APPEARING DURING THE SEASON 
Sergei Rachmaninoff Pablo Casals Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Jan Kubelik Guiomar Novaes Arthur Rubinstein 
John Powell Rudolf Ganz Efrem Zimbalist 
Francis Macmillen Ignaz Friedman Yolanda Mero 
Leo Ornstein Alexander Schmuller Frances Alda 
Albert Spalding Arrigo Serato Louis Bailly 
Leopold Godowsky Mana-Zucca Matilda Locus 


PROGRAM FEATURE 


| 
: MAHLER THIRD SYMPHONY 








Fritz Kreisler 
Olga Samaroft 
Benno Moiseiwitsch 
Julia Claussen 
Heinrich Gebhard 
Mischa Levitzki 
Josef Rosenblatt 








—WITH— 


200-SCHOLA CANTORUM CHORUS—200 


—AND— 
100—CHILDREN’S CHORUS—100 


Series, Dates and Prices 
Two evening series (Nos. 1. and 2) of 15 concerts each Two afternoon series (Nos. 6 and 7) of 15 concerts each 
Three evening series (Nos. 3, 4 and 5) of 10 concerts each Two afternoon series (Nos. 8 and 9) of 10 concerts each 
One Tuesday afternoon series (No. 10) of 10 concerts 
SERIES, DATES AND PRICES 


(Dates subject to change) 

















SERIES, DATES AND PRICES 
(Dates subject to change) 
EVENING SERIES EVENING SERIES AFTERNOON SERIES AFTERNOON SERIES 

(No. 1) (No. 2) (No. 6) (No. 7) 





(15 concerts) (15 concerts) 
Sunday, Oct. 10 
Tuesday, Oct. 19 
Tuesday, Oct. 26 


(15 concerts) 


Sunday, Oct. 17 
Sunday, Oct. 31 


(15 concerts) 


Friday, Oct. 8 
Sunday, Nov. 7 


Thursday, Nov. 18 
Saturday, Dec. 25 


00 












Friday, Dec. 17 
Saturday, Jan. 15 
Wednesday, Jan. 26 
Wednesday, Feb. 9 
Saturday, Feb. 26 


Wednesday, March 2 
Wednesday, March 9 


Sunday, March 13 
Wednesday, April 6 


Wednesday, April 13 


Monday, April 18 
Sunday, April 24 
Tuesday, May 3 


PRICES OF SEASON TICKETS FOR EACH SERIES (15 Concerts) 
Lower Tier Boxes (seating 8).. . $450.00 Dress Circle (remainder)......... $22.50 Lower Tier Boxes (seating 8)...$450.00 Dress Circle (remainder) ...... $22.50 
Upper Tier Boxes (seating 8)... 270.00 Balcony (front section).......... 18.75 Upper Tier Boxes (seating 8)... 270.00 Balcony (front section) .... .» 18.75 
Parquet Seats ......... Baleony (rear section)........... 15.00 Parquet Seats ....ccccsscccccens 37.50 Balcony (rear section) .......... 15.00 
Dress Circle (first three rows).. 30. 


Dress Circle (first three rows). 


30. 
—NO WAR TAX— 


fuesday, Nov. 16 
Tuesday, Dec. 7 
Sunday, Dec. 26 
Friday, Jan. 14 
Saturday, Jan. 22 
Tuesday, Feb. 1 
Saturday, Feb. 12 
Monday, Feb. 21 
Sunday, Feb. 27 
Wednesday, Mar. 23 
Monday, March 28 
Sunday, April 10 
Tuesday, April 26 


Tuesday, Nov. 2 
Wednesday, Nov. 24 
Wednesday, Dec. 8 
Saturday, Dec. 18 
Tuesday, Dec. 28 
Tuesday, Jan. 11 
Tuesday, Jan, 25 
Wednesday, Feb. 2 
Wednesday, Feb. 23 
Tuesday, March 15 
Saturday, April 16 
Friday, April 29 


Thursday, Jan. 13 
Thursday, Jan. 20 
Tuesday, Feb. 8 
Tuesday, Feb. 15 
Thursday, Feb. 24 
Tuesday, March 1 
Monday, March 7 
Tuesday, March 22 
Tuesday, March 29 
Friday, April 1 
Tuesday, April 12 
Saturday, April 23 


PRICES OF SEASON TICKETS FOR EACH SERIES (15 Concerts) 


* 


—NO WAR TAX— 





AFTERNOON SERIES 
(No. 9) 


AFTERNOON SERIES 
(No, 10) 


Friday, Nov. 5 | 
| 


































































= EVENING SERIES EVENING SERIES EVENING SERIES AFTERNOON SERIES 
= No. 3) (No. 4) (No. 5 (No. 8) 
(10 concerts) (10 concerts) (10 concerts) (10 concerts) (10 concerts) (10 concerts) 
Friday, Oct, 8 Sunday, Oct. 17 Sunday, Oct. 31 Sunday, Oct. 10 Friday, Nov. 5 Tuesday, Oct. 19 
Sunday, Nov. 7 Tuesday, Nov. 16 Tuesday, Dec. 7 Tuesday, Nov. 2 Thursday, Nov. 18 Tuesday, Oct. 26 | 
Friday, Dec. 17 Sunday, Dec. 26 Friday, Jan. 14 Wednesday, Nov. 24 Saturday, Dec. 25 Tuesday, Dec. 28 | 
Saturday, Jan. 15 Saturday, Jan. 22 Tuesday, Feb. 1 Wednesday, Dec. 8 Thursday, Jan. 13 Tuesday, Jan. 11 
= Wednesday, Jan. 26 Saturday, Feb. 12 Monday, Feb. 21 Saturday, Dec. 18 Thursday, Jan. 20 Tuesday, Jan. 25 
S Wednesday, Feb. 9 Sunday, Feb. 27 Wednesday, Mar. 2 Wednesday, Feb. 2 Tuesday, Feb. 8 Tuesday, Feb. 15 = | 
oS Saturday, Feb. 26 Wednesday, Mar. 23 Sunday, March 13 Wednesday, Feb. 23 Thursday, Feb. 24 Tuesday, Mar. 1 5] 
= Wednesday, Mar. 9 Monday, March 28 Wednesday, Apr. 6 Tuesday, Mar. 15 Monday, Mar. 7 Tuesday, Mar. 22 
= Wednesday, Apr. 13 Sunday, April 10 Monday, April 18 Saturday, April 16 Friday, April 1 Tuesday, Mar. 29 ie | 
a Sunday, April 24 Tuesday, April 26 Tuesday, May 3 Friday, April 29 Saturday, April 23 Tuesday, April 12 5 | 
= PRICES OF SEASON TICKETS FOR EACH SERIES (10 Concerts) PRICES OF SEASON TICKETS FOR EACH SERIES (10 Concerts) a 
= Lower Tier Boxes (seating 8). ..$300.00 Dress Circle (remainder)........ $15.00 Lower Tier Boxes (seating 8)...$300.00 Dress Circle (remainder) , $15.00 ES | 
Upper Tier Boxes (seating 8)... 180.00 Baicony (front section) ......... 12.50 Upper Tier Boxes (seating 8)... 180.00 Balcony (front section) ......... 12.60 B | 
PATGUCE BERS 2... cc ccscscccecs 25.00 -Balcony (rear section) ......... 10.00 Parquet Seats .......sccseeceres 26.00 Balcony (rear section) .......... 10.00 & 
Dress Circle (first three rows).. 20.00 : Dress Circle (first three rows).. 20.00 3 
NO WAR TAX— -—-NO WAR TAX— 
ALSO | 
TEN SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS at CARNEGIE HALL | 
~ . 
FIVE SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS at.NEW YORK HIPPODROME 
(DATES TO BE ANNOUNCED LATER) 
Renewals and New Subscriptions T is requested that old subscribers wishing to retain their seats signify their intentions as soon as possible 
in order that details attendant upon a subscription sale may be expedited. All communications relative to 
tickets, dates and other information should be addressed to 
S. E. MACMILLEN, MANAGER, NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, INC. 25 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
ace MMT, 

















SUMMER NOTES 








MarcAret Krauss Is A Minor Pupil. 

Margaret Krauss, alluded to in a recent publication as a 
pupil of Edwin Grasse, is, however, a pupil of Edna Minor, 
who is herself a Grasse pupil. Miss Krauss gave a recital 
May 27 in the Granberry studios, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
playing important works in a way which brought splendid 
credit on herself and her teacher, Miss Minor, 

Georce T, Overton Sincs 1n New York. 

George T. Overton, of Little Rock, Ark., a pupil of Mrs. 
E. P. Lyman, of,that city, has given pleasure to certain 
New Yorkers by his fine singing. His naturally excellent 
voice has been well developed by Mrs, Lyman, who is 
known throughout the South and in New York as one of 
the leaders in the vocal world, as well as a composer of 
distinction. He sang Sanderson's “Until” with beautiful 

. oo Tat ” 
expression, and gave hearty manliness to Huhn’s “Invictus. 
Susan S. Boiwce Teacnes at Home Srupio, 

Susan Smock Boice will do all her teaching during the 
sammer period at the Boice residence-studio, 65 Central 
Park West. Her visits to nearby resorts will alternate 
with week ends at Musicolony and elsewhere, and many 
summer pupils are already enrolled at the home studio. 
N. J. 

Broadway 
a re of 


CapoutLtinz Sincs IN WESTFIELD, 

F, Reed Capouilliez, baritone of the 
Tabernacle, sang six songs at the third of 
pupils’ recitals given by Gulick students in Westfield, N. J. 
This was given by Frances Elliott, consisting of mi 
works ranging from Bach to Tausig, bringing pleasure to 
all who heard it 

Becker Pupits in REecitAt. 

Piano pupils of Gustave L. Becker were associated in 
concertos, etc., in a closing recital at the Steinway 
Art Room, June 18. This also marked the beginning of a 
summer course instituted by Mr. Becker, many piano stu- 
dents and teachers from out of town having registered for 
summer study 

New York Pianists Play 1n YONKERS. 

Miriam Rayfield and Avis L. McClean, pupils of F. W. 

Riesberg at the American Conservatory of Music, New 


YVETTE GUILBERT 


Season 1920-21 


Under Direction of Helen Love, | West 34th St, - New York 


solo 


solos, 
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York, played in a students’ recital given at the Riesberg 
studio in Yonkers, June 11. Miss Rayfield played the 
paraphrase on “Rigoletto” with much dash, showing real 
musical talent, and well deserved the big applause she re- 
ceived. Mrs. McLean played works by Palmgren, Liszt 
and Pugno, imbuing a cradle song with tenderness, giving 
much grace to Palmgren’s “Valse Mignonne” and tremen- 
dous virtuosity to Pugno’s “Spanish Serenade.” The studio 
was filled to the doors, the other pianists being Mary Wal- 
dron, Louis Waldron, Edith Mowat, Edna Doerfler, Rus- 
sell Laragh and Doris Farr. 


Roeper Stupents Hearv 1n East Orance. 


A 1 of ten numbers was given by advanced piano 
pupils Carl M. Roeder at the East Orange High School 
Auditorium, June 9. Six of the young pianists were from 
the Oranges, and a large audience heard and applauded all 
of them with true appreciation. A listener especially men- 
tions Dorothy Roeder, saying “she played so well that she 
stirred her audience to real enthusiasm.” In the course 
of a lengthy notice the Newark Evening News said, in 
part: 

Artistic Perrormances Given 1n Piano Stupents’ Recirat. 

The most section thi of the recitals employing students of the 
piano in this section this F pe was that given by some of the 
vanced pupils of Carl M New York in the asseittbiy hall 
of the East Orange High School last night. The large audience had 
the pleasure of hearing not only performances superior to most of 
those inviting attention on such occasions, but compositions which 
included few hackneyed works. There was cause in the recital for 
the applause and the recalls marking its progress. * 

In none of the performances during the evening was there any 
blurring of notes. Clean and sure fingering marked all the efforts, 
without leaving the impression of being mechanical. Mr. Roeder 
evidently insists upon his pupils cultivating the spirit while observ- 
ing the letter of a composition and thereby secures readings that 
mean something. Moveover, he is a stickler for beauty of tone and 
dynamic shading. The pupils heard last night are a credit to him. 
They fixed a high standard for students’ recitals here. 


ANTOINETTE Warpv’s Brittiant Pupics. 


A recent Friday afternoon “Public Class,” by pupils of 
Antoinette Ward at her studio in the Van Dyck, was the 
occasion of an unusual piano recital. At this affair some 
pianists were heard who are well on the road to artistic 
heights. Gordon Philips is one of these, deserving special 
mention for the way he played a movement of the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto, Adelaide Viau supplying the accompani- 
ment at a second piano, and both playing from memory. 
Modena Scovill played Chopin and Olsen pieces with in- 
dividuality ; Constance Hulsmann was heard in: modern 
music, as was Miss Viau; and Helen Hulsmann played a 
Stavenhagen work with spontaneity. Little Milton Katz 
showed special pianistic gift in his playing of a Bach 
prelude and preambule, and Ruth Coe performed Balakir- 
eff's “The Lark” finely. Ruth Breitenbach (a pupil of 
Miss Scovill) played a MacDowell excerpt with clean 
technic, and Waldine Russell gave a Chopin prelude, as 
well as Schumann’s “Bird as Prophet,” with fine variety 
of touch and expression. None of the pianists used notes, 
and certain feats of memorizing were exemplified, such as 
playing any passage for either hand, or both hands, on any 
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page desired; memorizing is a regular feature of the An- 
toinette Ward course of instruction. 
SouTHLAND SINGERS CONFERENCE AND SOCIAL. 
An informal conference of the Southland Singers took 


* place in the Assembly Room, Hotel Piaza, June 16. Con- 


ference on plans for next season, the reading of a notice 
regarding the club from the Musica. Courter by the presi- 
dent, Mme. Dambmann, and various details of interest 
occupied the assemblage. Rehearsals will continue at 
212 West 59th street (Institute of Applied Music), on 
Wednesday evenings; election of officers, October 13; ail 
social affairs will take place at Hotel Plaza; beginning No- 
vember 20 a series of social and card parties will be held 
in the Assembly Room; a masked ball (every one must 
mask) will take place in February, 1921, and the annual 
concert on April 5. A final luncheon ‘will be held on 
April 23 at the Hotel Astor. General enthusiasm marked 
the proceedings of the evening, and a.short musical pro- 
gram introduced a new contralto, Miss Van Atta, who 
lias wide range and much musical feeling; she sang songs 
by Cowen and Smith in a way which brought her warm 
applause. 
Luncuron TO Mme. DAMBMANN. 

June 14 a very elaborate luncheon and musical afternoon 
was tendered Emma A. Dambmann by the violinist, Julie 
Ferlen-Michaelis, at her beautiful cottage at Mountain 
Lake, N. J., and a very happy afternoon was enjoyed by 
all present. The artists who took part in the musical pro- 
gram were: Mrs. Walter Baker, dramatic soprano, a prom- 
ising pupil of Mme. Dambmann; Florence Cross Boughton, 
pianist; Mary Dickinson, cellist; Mrs. W. E. Wilson, 
pianist; Julie Ferlen-Michaelis, violinist; Mable Turner, 
soprano, and Augusta Van Atta, contralto. Pres. Emma 
A. Dambmann favored the guests, singing many attractive 
songs in her usual charming manner, with soulful expres- 
sion. Those who were so fortunate as to be present were 
Mrs. L. E. Gressman, Mrs. Leonard, Mildred Leonard, 
Flora Woods, Mrs. Van Gelden, Mabel Baker, Mrs. Spring- 
staad, Alma Gouwens and Blanche Koch, vocal artist. 

A.van Nicuots Pupiis’ REecirat. 

Alvah Nichols’ ninth annual recital of his vocal pupils 
took place at Apollo Hall, Brooklyn, June 15, before a large 
audience which enjoyed the music despite the heat, and the 
poorly ventilated hall. Six sopranos, four baritones, three 
contraltos, three tenors, and two basses comprised the list 
of participants. A few of those deserving of mention are 
Mrs. John Otto, Anna L. Lambert, Mrs. Edward Roche, 
James Tallent, Clarence Ernst ; dancing followed the affair 
Margaret Sumner, impersonator, and Rosalinde Smith, ac- 
companist, assisted. 

Torrinc Purpits Pray 1n New Haven. 

Elizabeth Topping’s piano pupils at The Gateway School, 
New Haven, collaborated in a much enjoyed recital, seventeen 
of them playing works by classic and modern composers 
for piano in a way that redounded credit on their teacher. 
Exceptionally good tone, intelligent phrasing, high powers 
of concentration and memory, all combined to make every 
number enjoyable. Several gave special evidence of ex- 
ceptional talent, and a remarkable fact was that every one 
of the junior pianists did unusually well. 

Miss Topping will soon leave for the country, where she 
will work up several recital programs, planning to play 
more frequently in public next year and teach less. All 
her friends urge this, for such piano playing as hers should 
not be for the few. 

Joun W. Nicuots Sincs “Tue Messtan.” 

John W. Nichols was tenor soloist for a production of 
Handel's “The Messiah” which was given by the Middle 
Dutch Vocal Union of New York City under the direction 
of Louis C. Jacoby, June 4, in the Middle Dutch Church, 
Second avenue and Seventh street. Other artists were 
Sarah More, soprano; Mrs. Adelbert H. Babcock, alto; 
Frederick R. Winant, bass; Frank E. Ward, organist, and 
Frank White and Louis F. West, pianists. 


Busoni Writing Book and Music for Opera 


The Weimar Association, for the development of Ger- 
man theatrical culture, arranged for the annual Goethe 
Day on May 30, a great matinee in the auditorium of the 
Goethe House, the purpose of which was to have Dr. 
Devrient, the well known professor of theatrical science, 
read Busoni’s book entitled “Dr. Faust.” 

The work of the poet-composer and piano virtuoso 
treats, in his own characteristic way, with the motives of 
the “Faust” legend. On both book and score Busoni has 
been working for many years. 


Chicago Symphony Engages Claire Dux 
Claire Dux, the Swiss soprano, who comes for a first 
American tour next season, has been engaged for solo 


appearances with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. She 
is expected to arrive here in. October. Mme. Dux has 
many European admirers in America who are confident 
she will meet with striking success on our concert stage. 

For the past several years Mme. Dux has been promi- 
nent in numerous opera houses abroad, notably at Covent 
Garden and La Scala. 


Williams-House-Valenti Trio at Gescheidt’s 


The Adelaide Gescheidt studios, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, one day last week were the unexpected meeting place 
of Irene Williams, the brilliant young soprano, Judson 
House, tenor, and Alfredo Valenti, bass, just returned from 
the “other side of the earth,” namely, Australia, This jux- 
taposition of Gescheidt suggested singing some operatic 
trio, of course, so very soon the corridors of Carnegie re- 
sounded with the big trio finale from “Faust.” 


Martha Atwood Sings Vanderpool Song 


Martha Atwood recently returned from a most success- 
ful tour of the Pacific Coast. As a result of this tour 
Miss Atwood has been re-engaged for many concerts next 
season. She has been presenting a very rag a4 pro- 
qram one‘ number of which was Frederick W. Vander- 

s “The Heart Call,” which js dedicated to the singer. 
me with excellent favor everywhere it was used. 
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Se 1919-20 Most I dS f | 
ason - ost Impressive and Successful Career of 
e > 
October, Toured with Chicago Opera Company 
e * . . 
November, Series of Concerts in California 
: December and January, In England and Ireland 
s s 
FIRST AMERICAN ENGAGED for Concert Tour in England Since the War 
One of the most important appearances, Albert Hall, London, December 27, with British Symphony Orchestra, 
Albert Coates, Conducting 
Jan. 2—Belfast Jan. 14—Grimsby : March 14—N. Y. Hippodrome, 
Jan. 3—Dublin Jan. 15—Manchester Joint recital with Tetrazzini 
Jan. 6—Birmingham Jan. 19—Sailed for America April 27—Tulsa, Okla. 
Jan. 8—Sheffield Feb. 5 to April 21— May 18—Waterbury, Conn. 
Jan. 10—Liverpool with Metropolitan Opera June 1 to 3—Norfolk (Conn.) festival 
Jan. 12—Bristol Feb. 22—Boston June 17—Newcastle, Pa. 
Five Concerts in America postponed due to delay in sailing 
Among the passengers on the Imperator was Clarence Whitehill, the American baritone, whose reappearance in London at the 
Albert Hall on Saturday will be one of the events of the season—London Daily News, December 23, 1919. 

Clarence Whitehill, the American baritone, who has returned after some _ Another American singer, Clarence Whitehill, whose Amfortas is familiar 
years’ absence, sang with rare artistry and beauty of tone. A special feature was from many seasons, also displayed a vigorously clean-cut English diction. Because 
a couple of Japanese songs, which he gave in Japanese—London Reynolds, Decem- he was able to express so intelligibly the torture of mind and body that ravaged 
her 2B, 1919. the remorseful king, his protest at the end made a quick appeal to your sympathies ; 

he, too, became human where formerly’ he was remote—New York Evening Mail, 

Clarence Whitehill was more fortunate than Godowsky, for he reached our February 20, 1920. 
shores in time to prove, in Wotan’s “Farewell,” that his fine voice has lost none 
= Its quality since he was last heard at Covent Garden.—London Sunday Telegraph, Mr. Whitehill, long one of the finest of Amfortases, again deserved high praise 

ecember 26, 1919. - for his presence, acting and declamation—New York Globe, February 20, 1920. 

The reappearance of Clarence Whitehill was in every way a success. By the oe 
dignity of his style and the great art of his phrasing he was able to give his The Amfortas of Clarence Whitehill surpassed anything he had ever given us 
hearers some pre-war Covent Garden thrills. Heartened by his success he sang before, and his depiction of the suffering king was extraordinarily poignant. More- 
the credo from Verdi’s “Otello” more finely still, with finished vocalization and over, he was a marvel of clarity—New York Tribune, February 20, 1920. 
great dramatic intensity. He introduced us to two charming little songs by the 
Japanese stg, he nae ag Mr. Whitehill’s Japanese accent is perfect—London The performance was marked by the return to the fold of that sterling Ameri- 
Daily News, December 29, 1919. can merge Clarence Whitehill, whose impersonation of the High Priest was 

2 ae , : : significant by reason of its authority and the fine quality of his singing—New 

Clarence Whitehill did arrive. It was natural for an artist whose fame_was Pe . : ) 
acquired in Wagnerian music drama should elect to be reheard in Wotan’s “Fare- York Evening World, February 10, 1920. 
well” from “The Valkyrie.” His voice is as fine as ever, and he received a cordial ae ; ' 
welcome.—London Pall Mall Gazette, December 29, 1919. The Amfortas of Mr. Whitehill was touching in its delineation of a mad, 

. morbid soul. He sang superbly. He looked every inch a king —New York World, 

Clarence Whitehill, the well known baritone, showed that he is still one of the Februaty 20, 1920. 
very greatest of Wagnerian singers, his big resonant voice and artistic —_ giving 
the music all its impressive dignity and beauty—London Daily Chronicle, December Clarence Whitehill, who made his first appearance of the season, was the Priest. 
29, 1919. Mr. Whitehill’s admirable singing was one of the strong features of the perform- 

fie . ance.—The Sun and New York Herald, February 10, 1920. 

The chief novelty in the program was the singing of some songs in Japanese 
by the American baritone, Clarence Whitehill. He has a_ strong, clear voice and 
his singing was thoroughly enjoyed—London Daily Mail, December 29, 1919. Clarence Whitehill, of the Metropolitan Opera, who has not been heard here 

- : since he was with the Chicago Opera on their last visit, was the soloist, using the 

After seven years’ absence from this country it was-good to welcome Clarence “Credo” from Verdi's “Otello” and Bizet’s “Quand la Flamme de !’Amour,” from 
Whitehill, the American operatic, baritone, back again at the Albert Hall on “La Jolie Fille de Perth,” as his vocal medium. 

Saturday afternoon. Mr, Whitehill’s powers, vocal and artistic, are as good as -Mr. Whitehill is known for his dramatic power, fine presence and certainty 
ever, and in choosing to sing Wotan’s “Farewell,” from “The Valkyrie,” he but and bigness of tone. He reveals his gamut of expression very satisfactorily,— 
repeated what in former days was one of his most successful interpretations — Los Angeles Daily Times. 

London Globe, December 29, 1919. 

Clarence Whitehill, well known in this country, made his reappearance after . yeni th berg ee from the Metropolitan, is one of the finest singers 
a long absence. As was fitting to the occasion, he was heard in Wotan’s “Farewell” ¥ Me Whit hill j Ee MS Re Rr oe MPO : See i, 
from “The Valkyrie,” and was also set down for some Japanese songs.—London nd 4 hh 'f Or act as ented Mea pd wrt which is carefull 
Morning Post, December 29, 1919. surrounded by the finest of technical training and development. His delivery is 
4 , ’ faultless and he surrounds his songs with the rich mental coloring which in itself 

Mr. Whitehill’s baritone voice is as magnificent as ever. There is no English sb a at = in the higher ranks of true art—Los Angeles Evening Express, 
speaking baritone with the same combination of power, roundness of tone, and nber 9, 1919. Jie 
rich timbre. Some moments one seems to be listening to a bass vocalist, and, 
indeed, it is interesting to recall that at the outset of his career he was a basso. Into the part of Mephistopheles, Mr. Whitehill threw not only all the force 
Of commanding appearance—he is over six feet in height—Mr. Whitehill has for of his strong and resonant deep bass voice but his whole personality, acting his 
the past six years enacted all the principal roles at the Metropolitan Opera House, part with all the abandon of an actor in a real operatic performance, and calling 
New York, at the Grand Opera in Paris, and the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. forth many a smile at his “devilish” interpretations—Waterbury, Conn., May 18, 
—London Liverpool Express, January 14, 1920. 1920, 

e . . 
‘With Metropolitan Opera Company Entire Seasons of 1920-22 (two years) 
° 
Available only October, May and June 
Address: Care of Metropolitan Opera Company : : . New York City 
PY a 
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REORGANIZED CHORAL SOCIETY 
ADDS TO READING’S FINE SEASON 


Three Concerts Given by Body of 250 Singers—Local 
Symphony Has Prosperous Year; Althouse Ac- 
claimed at Final Concert—Schumann-Heink 
Closes Artist Series—Seidel and Salvi 
Enjoyed in Recitals—Normal 
School Activities 
Reading, Pa. May 27, 1920.—Reading’s musical season, 
which is about drawing to a close, has been a most success- 
ful one, and if the future is to be judged by the past, next 
year’s musical events will far eclipse those of former years. 
Under the direction of Henry F. Seibert, organist and 
choirmaster of Trinity Lutheran Church, the Reading 
Choral Society, which was reorganized this year after an 
interim of several years, achieved nothing less than 
triumphs in its two individual concerts and its combined 

concert with the Reading Symphony Orchestra. 

The spring festival concert, at which “A Tale 
of Old Japan,” by Coleridge-Taylor, and Massenet’s 
“Narcissus” were rendered, won the hearty approval and 
the warm commendation of a large audience. The 250 
singers in the Choral Society never sang to better advan- 
tage. The soloists, all from Philadelphia, included Mae 
Hotz, soprano; Clara Yocom Joyce, contralto; Nicholas 
Douty, tenor, and Horatio Connell, bass. They were en- 
thusiastically received and added much to the successes 
which they have shared upon these occasions 

Mr. Seibert, the director; Emilie Strauss, the accom- 
panist; the 250 singers of the society, and its executive 
council, of which E. H. Knerr is president, backed up and 
supported by the music loving people of the city, have 
made the Reading Choral Society both a financial and 
musically artistic success. A special orchestra composed 
of men from the Reading Symphony Orchestra and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra furnished the accompaniments, ren- 
dering excellent service 

Reapinc Sympnony Has Prosrerous YEAR. 

The Reading Symphony Orchestra added much to its 
prestige by the series of concerts rendered throughout the 
year. Not only did the orchestra, under the efficient direc- 
tion of Harry Fahrbach, reflect great credit upon itself, 
but the authority, skill and intelligence displayed on the 
part of the conductor made the performances of a high 
standard and demonstrated that the orchestra is yearly at- 
taining greater excellence. Artists of national reputa- 
tion were presented and much enjoyed. Of these a native 
son of Reading, Paul Althouse, appeared at the final con- 
cert of the Symphony Orchestra. It was the consumma- 
tion of a highly praiseworthy and admirably planned musi- 
cal season. The members seemed inspired by the presence 
of this splendid singer. And how Althouse did sing! He 
is indeed revered and acclaimed in his home town. The 
orchestra is to be commended for closing its season with 
such a musical achievement. 

Cuorus AND SymMpHONY COLLABORATE IN CONCERT 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Choruses from “The Messiah” were sung in a manner that 
was a credit to the thorough musicianship of the conduc- 
tor, Mrs. Henry Seibert. 

The orchestra in its numbers—Weber’s “Oberon,” Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” symphony. Bizet’s “Arlesienne” suite 
and the air of the G string, by Bach—revealed technical 
skill and a finesse of interpretative insight. 

Surely the next musical season should culminate in a 
combined symphonic and choral festival which should sur- 
pass in magnitude and musical standards anything which 
Reading has ever witnessed. This should be the goal of 
both the Reading Symphony Orchestra and the, Reading 
Choral Society. 

ScuuMANN-Hetnk Croses Artist Series. 


The appearance of Mme. Schumann-Heink closed most 
fittingly the fine series of concerts presented by George D. 
Haage. Rajah Theater was crowded to the doors, many 
were seated on the stage, and hundreds were unable to gain 
admittance. The diva thrilled her hearers with her mag- 
netic singing. Katherine Hoffman played the accompani- 
ments, adding much to the success of the concert. 


Semet Enyoyep 1n REcITAL. 


Toscha Seidel, the brilliant violinist, a product of the 
rare talent which Leopold Auer possesses in developing 
the pupil’s individuality and technical skill, was a revela- 
tion to his audience. Technically, musically and intellec- 
tually he is a violinist of splendid attainments. Harry 
Kaufmann was at the piano. 

Sarv1 Disptays SKILL, 


Salvi attracted a large audience to his harp recital in 
the Rajah Theater. Such virtuosity as he possesses places 
him among the foremost exponents of this instrument, and 
on this occasion he afforded the listeners rare pleasure. 


Woman’s CLus Presents ANICKA NEWETH. 


The Woman’s Club sponsored a recital, presenting 
Anicka Neweth, a Slavish girl, who has lived in this city 
since childhood. She has a.beautiful soprano voice and 
gives much promise of a brilliant future. 

NorMAL Scuoot REcIrTALs. 

The Kutztown Normal School has presented a number 
of splendid piano and voice recitals during the last year, 
and as a culmination of the year’s work several graduate 
recitals were given. The music department is represented 
by three teachers—Bertha Olsen, Ella E. Kramlich and 
Ruth Rothermel. Miss Kramlich has been connected with 
the Normal School for some time, her capable teaching of 
the piano having won for her much commendation. The 
department conducts an orchestra, a women’s, a men’s and 
a mixed chorus. 

Mr. Serpert HEARD IN OrGAN ProcrAM. 

A number of organ recitals have been given in the vari- 
ous churches, the final one being under the direction of 
Henry Seibert, of Trinity Lutheran Church. Mae Hotz, 
soprano, rendered some effective solos in her usual fine 
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VICTORIA EXTENDS WARM 
WELCOME TO MME. LUGRIN-FAHEY 


Soprano Wins Renewed Admiration in Recital at Home 
City—Mrs, G. H. Green, Miss Izard and Mrs. 
Johnstone Collaborate in Fine Program 
Victoria, B. C., May 21, 1920—Mme. Lugrin-Fahey 
was heartily welcomed back to Victoria, her home town, 
May 20, when she appeared in recital at the Royal Vic- 
toria Theater. A capacity audience greeted this singer, 
who is so well beloved in British Columbia. Encores were 
demanded at the conclusion of each of the programmed 
groups, while at the end the singer was recalled again and 
again, until she generously repeated her last number, “At 
the Well,” and gave additional songs—“The Blackbird’s 
Song,” “Cuckoo” and “The Kerry Dance,” the latter no 
less charming than they are familiar. Mme. Fahey’s voice 
is as beautiful as ever; if any change was noticeable it was 
perhaps a greater breadth and increase of volume. 


Mrs. G. H. Green AND Miss Izarp HEarp. 


The recital given recently by Mrs. G. H. Green and 
Miss Izard, assisted by Mrs. Johnstone, of Vancouver, was 
a musical affair of outstanding brilliance. Mrs. Green is 
a pupil of Godowsky, and is not only a great artist but pos- 
sesses a personality which fittingly supplements her musical 
intelligence. Her playing on this occasion was the delight 
it always is. Miss Izard’s violin interpretations were 
charmingly rendered. This was the last appearance of this 
gifted artist, as she is now en route to England. Mrs. 
Johnstone, a Vancouver pianist, was eminently satisfac- 
tory in her accompaniments and in the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo for two pianos with Mrs. Green. 


Hupson’s Bay Company CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY. 


The 250th anniversary of the foundation of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company has been celebrated in the different 
Western Canadian cities during the past month, the festivi- 
ties taking the form of a wonderful historical pageant, as 
the piece de resistance, and many various other functions. 
In Victoria one of the pleasant features of the day’s cele- 
bration was the community sing in Parliament Square, in 
which many thousands of people took part. The soloists 
were Dorothy Dorrell, F. Waddington, Lieut. Robert R. 
Webb and Ernest Butterworth. The program included 
songs in which everyone could join, concluding with the 
“Marseillaise,” “Rule Britannia,” and “God Save the 
King.” N. vE B, S. 





Haitowitsch Delights Wilmington Audience 


A concert was given by Abraham Haitowitsch, the young 
blind Russian violinist, at the Playhouse, Wilmington, Del., 
on June 7. His program included the F major sonata by 
Grieg, concerto No. 2 by Wieniawski, Spanish airs by Sara- 
sate, and a group of smaller numbers. 

The house was well filled, many people distinguished in 
social and professional life being among the audience. Mr. 


The combined Choral Society and Symphony concert style. The organ solos of Mr. Seibert showed serious Haitowitsch was greeted with enthusiasm and recalled 
was a high water mark of the year’s musical efforts. study. G. E. K. several times. 
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Three Appearances with the 
Famous Schola Cantorum 


of New York 


hd HE quaint, royal astronomer of ‘Le Coq d'Or,’ 

Mr. Diaz, was a surprise to those who only 
see and hear him in opera. He is a concert singer of 
taste and intelligence, while the peculiar timbre of his 
high, clear tenor has an unmistakable individuality. 
He had to repeat several of his numbers, with Mr. 
Schindler as a sympathetic accompanist. The plaintive, 
humorous and melancholy characteristics of the folk 
songs he exposed most artistically. He sings in Span- 
ish as if it were his native speech, though an American 
N. Y. Evening World, April 21, 1920. 


born,” 


*_ * *& 


sé AFAELO DIAZ, with his beautiful lyric voice, 
his subtle artistic instinct for interpretation 

and his pure diction, made his group of songs entirely 

delightful."—-N. Y. Evening Mail, April 21, 1920. 


aie 


“hee DIAZ then sang in excellent style and char- 
acter his set of folk pieces."—N. Y. Evening 
Sun, April 21, 1920. 
* 
+6 AFAELO DIAZ, the Metropolitan tenor, gave 
great pleasure through his singing of folk 
songs from the Asturias, Leon and Murcia.”—N. Y, 
Globe, April 21, 1920. 
te ge 


46 R, DIAZ has a voice of rarely fine texture and 

scope, which he uses intelligently and sym- 
pathetically, His interpretations are eloquent, and, so 
far as diction is concerned, there is not a singer before 
the public who can be called his superior.”—Baltimore 
(Md.) News, May 12, 1920. 


RAFAELO DIAZ 
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METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
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Triumphant Star of Louisville, 
Indianapolis and Evanston 
Festivals 


66 HE outstanding, overwhelming, rapturous ap- 
plause was reserved for Rafaelo Diaz, a tenor 
whose fame had preceded him, and who astounded with 
his dramatic vigor, warm and opulent tone and dramatic 
reading. An encore to the well known aria from ‘La 
Gioconda,’ he gave with delicious spirit Don Jose’s love 
song, and at length—a double encore—‘La donna e Mo- 
bile’ with such savor, so debonnair and flippant an air, 
so perfect a vocalization as brought the audience to its 
feet.”—Louisville (Ky.) Herald, May 7, 1920. 


* * * 


66 HE warm and tender—and at the same time dra- 

matic—melodies of ‘Cielo e Mar’ were admira- 
ble media through which the emotional quality of his 
voice could be appreciated, and his singing of the ten- 
der aria from ‘Carmen’ as an encore still farther de- 
lighted his hearers. The lovely aria from ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ so seldom heard in these days of futurist music, 
seemed as though it might have been written for the 
young tenor and he was forced to respond to a double 
encore, singing ‘La Donna e Mobile,’ with an extra 
cadenza and a thrilling top note for good measure.”— 
Louisville (Ky.) Times, May 7, 1920. 


*_ * * 


66 AFAELO DIAZ, the Metropolitan tenor, who 

sang in the evening, was received with a degree 
of enthusiasm unusual even in this warm-hearted com- 
munity, and he was forced to respond to a double en- 
core by singing ‘La Donna e Mobile.’ His aria, ‘Cielo 
e Mar,’ revealed a round and robust tenor, perfectly 
controlled, and his interpretations of this and the air 
from ‘Carmen,’ which was his first encore, were im- 
pressive in dignity and sincerity. Within the strict 
limits of dramatic style to which he held himself he was 
thoroughly convincing and well deserved his triumphal 
seceptinsrysmemevine (Ky.) Courier-Journal, May 7, 
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Columbia Instrumentalists 


EDDY BROWN 
PERCY GRAINGER 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
SASCHA JACOBSEN 

TOSCHA SEIDEL 

EUGEN YSAYE 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 








PABLO CASA 


The playing of the World’s Greatest "Cellist can 
be heard at home exclusively on Columbia Records. 
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THIRD ANNUAL FESTIVAL IN 
FLINT (MICH.) A MARKED SUCCESS 


Chorus, Orchestra and Soloists Do Fine Work in Two 
Concerts, Directed by George Oscar Bowen 
Flint, Mich., June 22, 1920.—The third annual spring 
festival of the Flint Community Music Association was 
held in the Majestic Theater on June 16 and 17. It was the 
most successful affair of its kind ever held in this impor- 


tant industrial center, and this success reflected great 
credit upon the association, under whose auspices it was 
given, and particularly upon the executive and musical 


ability of its director, George Oscar Bowen. Mr. Bowen 
came to Flint three years ago to build up a musical atmos- 
phere, which would not only provide the musically inclined 
of the city with opportunities for hearing and participating 
in concerts of the better sort, but also which would be felt 
among the great’ industrial organizations of the city, Un- 
der the patronage of men such as J. D. Dort, head cf the 
Dort Automobile Company, and other business men of 
prominence the work has been carried on with pronounced 
SUCCESS 

rhe first concert took place Wednesday evening, when 
the High School Chorus, under Directcr Bowen, and the 
Community Orchestra, under Raymond -Cook, presented 
Frederick H. Cowen's “The Rose Maiden.” The solo 
parts were taken by Mrs. W. H. Winchester, soprano; Mrs. 
Harry Winegarden, contralto; Mark Garner, tenor, and 
Frank L. Thomas, baritone, each of whom did justice to 
the parts allotted to them. The work of the chorus was 
particularly commendable, giving evidence of careful 
training on the part of the conductor, while the orchestra 
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versity School of Music also, officiated as accompanist. 
Ida Divinoff, violinist, contributed two numbers and also 
made a good impression. Altogether the evening’s pro- 
gram was a great credit to all concerned, and Flint ad- 
mirers of Mr. Bowen regret exceedingly that this occasion 
virtually constituted his last work in Flint, for he has ac- 
cepted the position as head of the department of public 
school music at the University School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, and will begin his duties there in October. - 


May Peterson Sings at Anderson College 


May Peterson’s dates for the month of April included 
an appearance at Anderson College, the well known South 
Carolina. institution, where she appeared on the 14th of 
the month. Her delightful program comprised four 
groups, ranging from old Italian te modern American 
songs. Three of the numbers had to be repeated—“‘Songs 
My Mother Taught Me,” Dvorak; “Wi-um,” an Indian 
lullaby by Lieurance, and “De Ol’ Ark’s a-Moverin’,” an 
old negro spiritual by Guion. As for encores, there were 
seven, including “Oh, Whistle,” “Three Cavaliers,” “Wind 
Song,” “To a Messenger,” “Cuckoo Clock,” “Comin’ 
Through the Rye” and “Land of the Sky Blue Water.” 


Mabel Garrison Scores in London 

The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau is in receipt of a_cable- 
gram from its London office telling of Mabel Garrison’s 
brilliant recital in Queen’s Hall on June 10. This was the 
Metropolitan Opera soprano’s first appearance in England, 
and according to the message London declares her con- 
cert was a complete success. Two words, “nothing better,” 
describe the tone of the English press. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 











Alcock, Bechtel: 

Tacoma, Wash., July 14. 
Alcock, Merle: 

Tacoma, Wash. July 14. 
Arden, Cecil: 

Ocean Grove, N. J., July 10. 

Portland, Me., July 12. 
Caruso, Enrico: 

Ocean Grove, N. J., August 14. 
Graveure, Louis: 

Alpena, Mich., July 9. 
Karle, Theo: 

Tacoma, Wash., July 28. 
Langenhan, Christine: 

Chicago, Ill., July 23. 
Morgana, Nina: 

Tacoma, wae July 5. 

Ocean Grove, N. J., August 14. 
Polk, Rudolph: 

New Brunswick, N. J., Pad 9, 

Magnolia, Mass, July 30 

Schumann-Heink, Mme.: 

Tacoma, Wash., August 4. 
Stoessel, Albert: 

Ocean Grove, N. J., August 14. 


Zarad, Francesca: 


Laramie, Wyo., July 1. 
Greeley, Colo., July -3. 
Boulder, Colo., July 5. 
Logan, Utah. July 7. 
Ellensburg, Wash., July 9. 


also added most satisfactory work. 

The second concert took place the following evening, 
when both the chorus and orchestra again appeared to 
great advantage. A miscellaneous program was provided 
by Mrs. William Wheeler, soprano, and William Wheeler, 


Perfield Teacher Presents Pupils 
The pupils of Margaret Dougherty, of East Orange, 
N. J., were presented in an interesting recital at the 
Young Woman's Club on the afternoon of June 12. Miss 

















tenor, both of the faculty of the University School of t 
Music, Ann Arbor. Mrs. George B. Rhead, of the Uni- Dougherty is a Perfield teacher. Tacoma, Wash., July 21. 
{4 mn, 








ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 
OTOKAR SEVCIK 


“The World’s | Greatest Violin Teacher’’ 

















THE ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


announces the exclusive teaching engagement of Sevcik, the teacher of Jan Kubelik 


and other prominent Violinists. 


Sevcik will begin his instruction at the Ithaca Conservatory of Music in January, 1921, 
conducting Master Classes in Violin Playing for students, teachers and artists. 


Preparatory classes for Sevcik instruction will begin on July 7th and September 20th. 


Master Classes 
in ge ed 


LEON SAMPAIX 


The Celebrated Belgian Pianist 





OTOKAR SEVCIK 




















Beautiful and Commodious Buildings, Concert Hall, Sorority and Fraternity Houses 


and Dormitories. j 


Send for the Conservatory Year Book and the Special Circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion as to how Master Course Instruction. may be secured from the above famous teachers. 





He LEON SAMPAIX 


18 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, New York 





ADDRESS— 


THE ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, - 
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Nash Wins Success in South America 


The first letters have just been received from Frances 
Nash, pianist, who reached Santiago de Chile’ on May 12 
and played the first engagement of her extended South 
American tour on May 18, when she appeared at the 
Theatre Union Central with a symphony orchestra of 





FRANCES NASH, 
At Santiago de Chili. 


eighty pieces. Miss Nash rendered the Saint-Saéns G 
minor concerto with so great a success that she was re- 
called five times with such enthusiasm that it was an- 
nounced from the stage that this brilliant young American 
would be heard in a complete recital within the week and 
at the same theater. 

In Miss Nash’s recital program she included Bach, 
Chopin, Dvorak, Sapelnikoff, Palmgren, Saint-Saéns and 
Liszt. She played to a huge audience, was recalled many 
times, and played four encores. The Casa Weil manage- 
ment, which is handling this part of Miss Nash’s tour, 
was so delighted with the successes of this newcomer that 
it announced a second piano recital before her departure 
from the city. : 

To Evelyn Hopper, her manager in New York, Miss 
Nash writes: “The trip was terribly long but interesting 
and beautiful. We found the Hotel Savoy very comfort- 
able, the food was good and a splendid piano had _ been 
installed in our rooms so that I might commence work 
immediately. There has been a tremendous amount of 
entertaining, many flowers, ribbons and trophies. The 











Do You Read 
Music Easily? 


If not, “The Efficiency Idea’ will 
help you.. . . 


This is the lesson which 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD 
CADMAN says “‘wi// revolution- 
ize first years of study.” . . . . 


This remarkable discovery saves 
months of wasted time and con- 
fusion for the beginner, and the 
piano student who reads poorly. 
and ata cost less than usually 
charged for an ordinary lesson by 
any good teacher. 


Unanimously endorsed by eminent authori- 
ties, 


“THE EFFICIENCY IDEA” 
By Winifred Stone 
Cloth $2.85 postpaid 


For information address 
WINIFRED STONE, 


170 So. Virgil Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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weather has been cool and the houses are freezing, but 
we are glad we came.” 


Werrenrath on Interchange of Art 
Reinald Werrenrath gave his first recital in Queen's 


Hall, London, on June 3, and the second on June 
17. His programs were patterned after those pre- 
sented in New York last winter, for the  bari- 


tone wished to give a typical American recital for the 
English public and critics to pass upon. The baritone’s 
press notices prove conclusively that he was entirely suc- 
cessful at hoth of these events. 

The spirit of interest manifested in America in what is 
going on across the sea is a healthy one, not merely a mat- 
ter of curiosity. The factors who are encouraging the 
interchange of artistic standards are displaying a spirit of 
friendship; they are fostering a closer bond between the 
English speaking countries in a sure, fine, lasting way, 
namely, through the art of music. 

In saying factors, the artists should be included, for, 
although they may not have had anything to do with the 
plans or business arrangements, they contribute that which 
is the more important, the actual fundamental principle, 
the artistic groundwork. 

In a recent interview, Mr. Werrenrath expressed great 
pleasure and interest in the Anglo-American musical plans, 
and spoke at length on the subject of the benefit of the in- 
terchange of art, not only for art’s sake, but also as propa- 
ganda for the welding of thought, spirit, ideals, and, above 
all, friendship. He said in part: “Music is one of the 
greatest sources of propaganda, as we all know. It is a 
delight to realize that the plans laid a long time ago for 
the establishment of a closer bond between /ngland and 
America through music are being manifested. The most 
successful bond of friendship between nations is through 
education, and in furthering musical intercourse we fur- 
ther many branches of education, for along with music, 
we also have poetry and language. We find the more in- 
tangible, as well—the spirit of the people of the nation— 
their ideas and ideals. This war has shown how music can 
build up or destroy. The present plan 1s a constructive one 
of truly great importance, for we sre trying the tnost 
powerful and advantageous means of cementing an Anglo- 
American feeling of sympathy. The educated class, the 
mind or moving power, has foresightedly conceived a sure 
way of bringing the nations into each other's hearts and 
homes. 

“If we Americans wish to preserve ourselves as a nation, 
we must primarily maintain our language. Racial individ- 
uality and speech are inseparable, and if we wish to pre- 
serve the former, we must cultivate and protect the latter 
as our most priceless possession, What better way can we 
accomplish this than by an Anglo-American relationship 
established through music ?” 


Samoiloff Not Going to Europe 


Owing to the unsettled conditions in Italy and the many 
difficulties and delays in traveling, Lazar S. Samoiloff, the 
well known voice teacher, of Carnegie Hall, New York, 
has abandoned the plans which he had made for a trip to 
Italy this summer. One cannot arrange the return trip 
with any degree of certainty, and-Mr. Samoiloff did not 
wish to be late for his fall classes, which open the begin- 
ning of October. These classes include many well known 
singers who will prepare with Mr. Samoiloff the programs 
for their recitals next season. 

Mr. Samoiloff will continue teaching at his studio in Car- 
negie Hall until August 15, when he will leave for a 
month’s vacation, returning about September 15. 





“To an Old Love” a Success 


John Prindle Scott's ballad, “To an Old Love,” is prov- 
ing very popular, another edition of which has recently 
been published. Last season Mabel Garrison featured this 
song on all of her recital programs in all parts of the 
country. Emma ‘Gilbert, the contralto, to whom it is in- 
scribed, has also used it extensively. It is issued for high 
and low voice by G. Schirmer, Inc. 





Hans Letz Sails for Europe 


Hans Letz, founder and leader of the Letz Quartet, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Letz and family, sailed for Cherbourg 
on the S, S. Royal George on June 25, to spent the summer 
with his father at his home in Ittenheim, France. Prior 
to his departure Mr. Letz announced that he had secured 
the exclusive performing rights for America for the two 
latest chamber music compositions to come from the pen 
of Max Bruch; both are quartets, one in the usual form 
and the other in a single movement. They will add consid- 
erable interest to the quartet’s programs next season. While 
abroad Mr. Letz will make a thorough search for other at- 
tractive novelties, but his principal mission will be to se- 
cure a cellist to take the place of Mr. Maas, who has re- 
signed. Mr. Letz will return to New York in October, and 
one of the early engagements which the quartet will fill will 
-. mies Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn., on Novem- 
er 





Wachsman’s Ability Wins Washington Critics 

Ferdinand Wachsman, the young pianist, who made his 
New York debut last fall, has had a very noteworthy first 
season. One of his recent engagements was in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the Concerts Diplomatique. On the day fol- 
lowing the concert the Washington Evening Star referred 
to Mr. Wachsman as a pianist of rare ability, whose work 
was done with fine finish and technic and was well appre- 
ciated by his hearers. The critic of the Post stated that 
the pianist played with “excellent tone and technic and 
much poetic feeling.” Mr. Wachsman will be heard in 


New York again next season, his first recital taking place’ 


on October 15. 


New York Symphony Men Return 

Friday of this week the musicians of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra are due to reach this city, returning 
from their European tour, although Conductor Damrosch 
will remain on the other side for some time longer. City 
Chamberlain Berolzheimer is at the head of a committee 
which will meet them and they will be escorted to City 
Hall, where a reception wil! be held in the Mayor’s Room. 
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Edith Bideau Going Abroad 


Edith Bideau, soprano, who made a most auspicious 
debut in the New York concert world at her Aeolian Hall 
recital last February, is spending a few days at her home 
in the Middle West before leaving for Europe, where she 
will spend the summer, devoting most of her time to study 
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and filling a few engagements in some of the larger Scan- 
dinavian cities. She will be back in America by October 
1, ready for the activities of her first season here, under 
Walter Anderson's direction. Among the engagements 
already booked for her are two appearances with the Min- 
neapolis’ Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, con- 
ductor; a Chicago recital, and a joint appearance with 
Julia Rive-King. Miss Bideau, who has the advantage of 
a most attractive appearance and a pleasing personality on 
the stage, in addition to a fine voice and the knowledge of 
how to use it, was welcomed by the New York critics as 
a distinct addition to recitalists. 


A Novel Booking Agent for Levitzki 


Mischa Levitzki has been engaged for a recital by the 
Norfolk Music Club, of Norfolk, Va., on December 16 
next. Ethel Neely, the manager of the club, in writing for 
her contracts, said: “I heard Levitzki’s records here at both 
the Ampico agencies, and the hearing was my reason for 
wanting him.” 

This is not the first engagement which has come Mr. Le 
vitzki’s way as the result of his Ampico records. -He took 
part in several demonstration recitals last spring in New 
York, Boston, Washington, Buffalo and _ Pittsburgh 
Among the direct results were his engagements signed 
immediately after for a recital in the Mai Davis Smith 
series in Buffalo and two appearances as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Pittsburgh, under the local direc 
tion of May Beegle. 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

“He possesses that rare trinity of vir 
tues—taste, intelligence and tempera 
ment. He knows how to make a song 
interesting by tone color and by varied 
nuance of expression He can spin 
out a tone to @ mere wraith of sound 
and yet make it tell; in short, he is an 
unusual artist.” 


tell 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY TO HOLD 
A NOTABLE SUMMER SESSION 





Prominent Baltimore Institution Will Provide Excel- 
lent Opportunities—School Opera Class Gives Fine 
Productions—Rafaelo Diaz and Oliver Denton 
Heard—Baltimore Opera Scores in “Aida” 
—Ysaye and Elman in Masterly Recital 
—Guild of Organists Elects Offi- 
cers—John Charles Thomas 
Arouses Enthusiasm 
Baltimore, Md., June 11, 1920—The Peabody Con 
servatory of Music will open its summer session July 5 
to continue for six weeks. The staff of teachers includes 
members of the conservatory faculty and instructors of 
the preparatory department. Arrangements have been 
made to have George F. Boyle teach in the piano depart 
ment, as also Elizabeth Coulson, Virginia Blackhead, 
Henrietta Holthaus and Mabel Thomas. Mr. Boyle will 
also conduct classes in musical interpretation. Classes in 
piano pedagogy will be conducted by Miss Coulson, In 
these classes there will be practical demonstration of 
teaching and general discussions of the theory of teaching 
piano. In connection with this course .classes in elemental 
music, ear training and musical literature will be given 
under Miss Thomas. Instruction on the pipe organ will 
be given by Frederick Weaver, special attention being paid 

to those desiring to_become church organists 

Adelin Fermin will conduct the singing department, 
and J, C, Van Hulsteyn will head the violin department 
Gustav Strube, conductor of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, will take pupils in harmony and composition 
and conduct a course in orchestration and score-reading 
for advanced pupils. He will also have classes in musical 
form analysis. 

As in former years, the Johns Hopkins University will 
recognize certain prescribed studies taken at the con- 
servatory as electives by candidates for the degree of 
bachelor of science. The dates of the summer school 
of the Hopkins coincide with those of the Peabody and 
make it possible for students of either institution desiring 
to do so to take supplementary studies at the other. Dur 
ing the session a series of lectures, recitals and exhibitions 
will be given alternately at the university and the con 
servatory. Plans for these entertainments, as well as for 
the opening and forinn receptions, are now being arranged 
by Dr. Edward F. Buchner and Frederick R. Huber, who 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 
(3rd Season) 
“T must save superlatives for the most inter- 


esting and polished work of Giulio Crimi.”— 
Chicago Evening American. 


“His voice has that appealing quality best de- 


scribed as Golden.”—N, Y. Evening Sun. 


“He displayed a voice of great natural beauty 
with the lilt of youth and the Freedom of 
Spontaneity."—N. Y. Evening Mail. 
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MUSICAL 


will conduct the Hopkins and the Peabody schools, 
respectively. 
Peasopy Orrra Ciass Gives Fine Propuctions. 

The performance on May 12, of the second act of Verdi's 
“La Traviata,” the second act of Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” 
and the third and fourth acts of Verdi's “Aida” by the 
opera class of the Peabody Conservatory was of such a 
nature as to deserve well merited praise. The acting was 
good, and the voices of those in the leading roles of 
splendid quality. 

Barron Berthald, the distinguished opera singer, and 
director of the Peabody Opera Class in the role of Alfred 
Germont in “Traviata” brought a storm of applause, as 
did also Gerard Duberta, the famous Dutch baritone and 
member of the Peabody faculty, in the role of Amonasro, 
Aida’s father, 

Louise Walker, who won the three year scholarship at 
the Peabody, and who has a coloratura voice of exceedingly 
high range made a decided impression as Queen of Night 
in the “Magic Flute,” especially for the agility in which 
she mastered the difficult vocalization demanded of her role 
in the second act, giving all the florid passages with 
perfect ease. 

Christine Church, as Violetta in “Traviata,” was excel- 
lent both dramatically and vocally. R. Hood Yates, Ruth 
Morgan, Harriet Zell, Lillian W. Smith, Irene Browne 
Galton an! Agnes Zimmisch each handled their roles 
skillfully. Mary Spencer gave with success Aida in the 
title role in “Aida,” and John Wilbourn won added laurels 
as Rhadames. Others in the cast that likewise sang well 
were Maude Albert, Agnes Zimmich and the chorus of 
high priests 

RaraeLo Diaz AND Otiver Denton HEAarp. 

The lyric tenor voice of Rafaelo Diaz, and the accom- 
plished ease with which Oliver Denton mastered the piano, 
made a deep impression upon the large audience in Stieff 
Hall, May 11. Diaz’s voice was especially good in “Ah, 
Leve-toi Soleil,” an air from “Romeo et Juliette” by 
Gounod. Here all the rich tones of his lower register, 
and the clear pure tones of the upper were most apparent. 
It further displayed his excellent histrionic powers, and 
brought forth great applause. A group of songs composed 
by Francis Hopkinson, an American composer, were also 
warmly received.. Others numbers were by Grieg, Minette 
Hirst and Hageman. Francis Moore played admirable 
accompaniments. 

Oliver Denton, who is endowed with an artistic tempera- 
ment and a natural technic showed himself fully capable 
of expressing the varying moods’ of the composers he 
sought to interpret. MacDowell’s sonata “Eroica” was 
remarkably rich in imagination, especially the second 
movement. He also captivated his audience by the man- 
ner in which he gave the C sharp minor nocturne by Chopin. 
Likewise with compelling style, he played works by 
Hutcheson, Scriabine and Albeniz. Both artists were 
obliged to give a number of encores to satisfy the en- 
thusiasm of the audience. 

BALTIMORE Opera Scores 1n “Arp.” 

Of such an excelle nt character was the presentation of 
Verdi’s opera, “Aida,” April 29, at the Lyric, by the Bal- 
timore Opera Company, .that every Baltimorean might well 
be proud of such a company in his midst. Showing that 
this organization fills a long felt need in the community, 
every seat in the Lyric was taken, including the boxes, in 
one of which sat Governor Rite hie, and the clamorous ap- 
plause testified to the well merited approval with which it 
was received. 

David S. Melamet, the conductor, assuredly deserves 
praise, for the opera from start to finish was given with- 
out any of those hitches so characteristic of talent unac- 
customed to the stage. The orchestra, which now num- 
bers about sixty pieces, was at its best, the choruses, espe- 
cially the attendants to the Princess ‘and the Meyerbeer 
Singers, were good. The principals, all of whom were local 
talent with the exception of Morgan Kingston, of the Met- 
ropolitan Grand Opera Company, were histrionically, as 
well as vocally, pleasing. The staging, assistance .in which 
was given by McGill Mackall and Eric Haupt, was excel- 
lent, and the scenery and costumes to the smallest detail 
were in keeping with the character of the opera. 

Besides Mr. Kingston the cast included Elsa Melamet, 
Louise Schuchardt, George Castelle, Harry K. Rosenber- 
ger, John F. Osbourne, Ernestine K. Langhammer, Brison 
Tucker and Jean Peters. 

Ysaye AND ELMAN IN MAsrTeERLY RECITAL, 


The eloquence called forth by the two great masters of 
the violin, Mischa Elman and Eugene Ysaye, at the Lyric, 
April 28, met with great enthusiasm from the large crowd 
that packed the theater. The two artists lent their skill to 
renditions of Mozart’s concertante in D major, Bach’s con- 
certo in D minor, and Moloque’s concertante in F major, 
with a cadenza by Ysaye. 

Guitp or Orcanists Hotps ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Maryland Chapter, American 
Guild of Organists, was recently held in the choir rooms 
of Grace and St. Peter’s Church. The following officers 
were elected: Frederick L. Erickson, dean; John Denues, 
sub-dean; Harry S. Weyrich, secretary; Frederick Weaver, 
treasurer; Marion Woodford and Howard Thatcher, audi- 
tors; Harold D. Phillips, Alfred R. Willard, William 
Powell Twaddell and Clarence Bowerman, members execu- 
tive committee. 

Conrapi AND GuTMAN Give ProGRAM. 

Stieff Hall was crowded, May 13, to its utmost capacity 
to hear two Baltimore artists that never fail to attract a 
crowd—Elizabeth Gutman, soprano, and Austin Conradi, 
pianist. Miss Gutman has the ability of ably interpreting 
Russian and Yiddish songs, which made up her part of the 
program. 

Mr. Conradi played a Chopin group, given in excellent 
style and a true appreciation of the great composer, and 
numbers by Rameau, Loillet, Scriabine and Hutcheson, to 
whom he is chief assistant. 

Joun Cartes Tuomas Arouses ENTHUSIASM. 

John Charles Thomas, the Bp new i baritone, and Bart 
be cellist of this city one member pee 2 gg of ts 

eabody Conservatory, performing a yric May 
for the benefit of the Kelso Home for Girls and the Par- 
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sonage Fund of Exeter Memorial M. E. Church, had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the general rule was reversed 
and they were not without honor in their home city. A 
large audience greeted them, and their program met with 
enthusiastic response. Mr. Thomas, who has a natural 
voice of rich, mellow quality, even throughout the entire 
register, presented with assurance and full open tones the 
“Eri tu” aria from Verdi's “Masked Ball,” and groups of 
songs. 

Mr. Wirtz, who has the capacity of drawing from the 
cello all its wealth of tone, was thoroughly as in his 
numbers. R. N.H. 


Grace Gardner’s Pupils Give Recitals 


Grace G, Gardner's professional students’ concert, given 
at the Woman’s Club Auditorium on the evening of June 
15, Was an exceptionally artistic affair. 

Edith Miller opened the program with “Voi che Sapete,” 
from “La Nozze Figaro,” Mozart, and “The Year’s at the 
Spring,” Beach. Her rich contralto voice, well under con- 
trol, and her ease of manner assured the audience of an 
enjoyable evening, notwithstanding the hot weather. 

Goldie Cox Chamberlin rendered Lehmann’s “Wood 
Pigeon” daintily and Scott’s “The Wind’s in the South” 
with beautiful tonal quality. 

Mildred Landwehr sang “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah,” revealing a rich 
mezzo-contralto voice. This favorite Saint-Saéns aria was 
rendered with excellent breath control and fervent ardor. 

Willard Beecher gave “The Evening Star,” from “Tann- 
hauser,” by Wagner. His voice is a resonant baritone of 
sympathetic quality and he sings with understanding. 

Ida Anderson Klein’s group of songs was = interest- 
ing. “Rustling Nightfall” is a Chinese poem by Li Po, 
720, and White’s musical setting gave opportunity to re- 
veal the sweetness and sympathy of the voice. “At the 
Well,” a poem of Tagore’s, to Hageman’s setting, difficult 
in rhythm, was fascinatingly sung by Mrs. Klein, and “The 
Forest of Oaks,” by MacFadyen, was also charmingly 
rendered. 

“The Jewel Song,” from Gounod’s “Faust,” was_bril- 
liantly sung in Italian by Louette Riehl Luecke, lyric so- 
prano, Clara Taylor’s skillful rendition of the cavatine 
from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” in French, proved her 
preparedness for operatic work. The voice ‘is beautiful, 
thoroughly placed and carefully controlled. 

Mary ‘L. Bennett is also very proficient in the art of 
singing. Chaminade’s * ‘Ritournelle,” in French, was de- 
lightful, and Liszt’s “Loreley” was sung with dramatic 
power, showing a good range of this splendid contralto 
voice. Howard H. Hafford’s rendition of “The Spirit 
Flower” of Campbell-Tipton, and “Moon of My Delight,” 
from Lehmann’s setting of “The Persian Garden,” were 
artistically rendered. His lyric tenor voice has exceptional 
sweetness. Alice Monfort’s singing of the aria, “L’insana 
parola,” from Verdi’s “Aida,” was well presented in Ital- 
ian. She possesses a soprano voice of much promise. 

Edythe Mae Kelley gave Chaminade’s * ‘Tes doux Bai- 
sers” and “Habanera,” from Bizet’s “Carmen,” with ex- 
cellent tonal quality. Her voice is a mezzo-soprano and her 
piquant style added to the pleasure of these numbers. The 
duets “Joy,” Massenet, and “Every Flower,” from “Madame 
Butterfly,” were sung by the Misses Taylor and Bennett. 

The diction of the singers must be mentioned, as in 
every number it was notable. Catherine Widman, the 
accompanist, played the many difficult selections with pro- 
fessional efficiency. 
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OHIO COMPOSERS HONORED AT 
ANNUAL M. T. A. CONVENTION 


Prizes Awarded for Many Forms of Composition— 
Contest in Piano Playing Proves Interesting— 
Opera by Ohioan Among Musical Attractions 
—Harry W. Proctor Elected President 


Oxford, Ohio, June 18, 1920—In point of program, 
contests, entertainment and attendance of noted musicians, 
the thirty-eighth annual convention of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association, held at Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio, June 14 to 17, was the most 
successful in its history. 

Probably the most interesting feature of the program 
was the contest for the Frederic Shailer Evans prize 
offered to any Ohio musician for the best playing of a 
larger Beethoven sonata, or a larger work of Schumann 
or Chopin, and a larger virtuoso from Liszt to Debussy. 
The judges selected for the contest were T. H. Thuman, 
music critic of the Cincinnati Enquirer; Herman Ebeling, 
of Columbus; Harry Wilson Proctor, of Dayton; Nell 
McFadden of Mount Vernon, and Lucretia Biery Jones 
of Cleveland. The grading was technic thirty per cent., 
tone thirty per cent., and interpretation forty per cent. 
Ten contestants from all parts of the State competed for 
the honor, and each showed careful training and a 
remarkable understanding of the works of these great 
masters. After balloting three times, the judges awarded 
the honor to Lucille Wilkin of Connorsville, Ohio, a 
pupil of Marguerite Melville-Lisniewska at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music. 

Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, of Akron, president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, brought greetings 
from that body and urged the profession of music teachérs 
to be less self-centered, and more concerned with making 
all people love and appreciate music. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelley, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, gave a charming program of folk 
songs, which included the English, Irish, Scotch and Welsh. 
Besides accompanying his wife, Mr. Kelly explained the 
setting of each of the songs. 


AWARDED Onto Composers. 

Prizes for music compositions awarded to Ohio com- 
posers at the convention were: Frank A. Seiberling prize 
of one hundred dollars for mixed chorus to Horace White- 
house, professor of music at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware; Madrigal Club of Miami University prize of 
one hundred dollars for chorus of women’s voices to 
Florence Golson, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
(the chorus receiving honorable mention was that by 
Samuel Richard Gaines, of Columbus) ; the John Hoffman 
prize of fifty dollars for sacred mixed chorus to George 
Leighton, of the faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music; Bertha Baur sacred song prize of fifty dollars to 
Carl Hugo Grimm, of Cincinnati; and the Bertha Baur 
secular song prize of fifty dollars to Dwight Anderson, 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

Dr. Esther L. Gatewood, of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, speaking on “Certain Phases of 


PRIZES 


MUSICAL COURIER 


the Psychology of Music,” demonstrated the value of 
music in practical walks of life, giving as a specific in- 
stance the playing of soft music to quiet a patient going 
under an anesthetic. She also showed how music could 
be a determining factor in the discipline of children—that 
children react differently to different melodies, and that 
they may be stimulated to any condition by hearing the 
indicated type of music, 
Opera AMONG MusIcaL ATTRACTIONS. 

The musical programs of the convention were splendid. 
Beginning with the opera, “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 
composed by Joseph Clokey of the music department of 

Miami University and Western College for Women, and 
continuing through the concert of Marguerite Melville- 
Liszniewska and Dan Beddoe, the music was artistic in 


every detail. Mr. Clokey’s opera is excellent and has 
many possibilities of greater development. It was 
presented, under his direction, by the music department 


of Miami University. 

The evening with Liszniewska and Beddoe was a rare 
treat. Liszniewska played with a dexterity of technic 
and depth of feeling which charmed her hearers, while 
Beddoe’s clear Welsh tenor of wide range caused him to 
be brought back again and again for encores. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Harry W. Proctor, of Dayton, was elected president of 
the association at the closing session on Thursday morning. 
Clara Turpin Grimes, of Dayton, and William G. Frizell, 
also of Dayton, were named vice-presidents. The presi- 
dent will choose his own secretary and treasurer. The 
directors elected were Bertha Baur, directress of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music; Adella Prentiss Hughes, 
of Cleveland, and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, of Oxford, 
retiring president of the association. The convention 
accepted the invitation of Dayton music teachers to meet 
with them in 1921. 

Too much can not be said to laud the untiring efforts of 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, and the hospitality of Western 
College in opening its doors to the delegates. Every detail 
which would contribute in any way to the enjoyment of 
the guests had been provided. Ella May Smith too comes 
in for a share of credit in preparing the splendid program. 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Kelley are a combination of executive 
ability and genius which can hardly be equalled elsewhere. 

: cay 2 2 


Fiqué Musical Institute Concert 

The closing concert of the season 1919-20 by pupils of 
the Fiqué Musical Institute was held in Apollo Hall, 
Brooklyn, on the evening of Friday, June 25. Vocal and 
piano students of the institute were heard in numbers espe- 
cially selected to display their individual talents and devel- 
opments. The participants were Mary Pendlebury, Hilde- 
garde Bevers, Lucy Friese, Helen Gortwick, Edith Stich 
and E. Mildred Krooss, sopranos; Florence M. Groves, 
Esther Swayer, Anna Hering and Elsa Goldwig Fisher, 
pianists; Josephine Lipp, soprano and pianist, and Dorothy 
Schroder, contralto. 

The young singers (all pupils of Katherine Noack Fiqué) 
acquitted themselves with honor, their work reflecting much 
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credit upon their teacher for the careful and successful re 
sults achieved. The five piano pupils of Carl Fiqué made a 
marked and favorable impression upon the large audience 
with the excellent renditions and intelligent interpretations 
of their respective selections. As a final number Carl 
Fiqué gave a piano solo (by request), playi ing with much 
brilliancy Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody, No. 8, to which he 
added an insistent encore. Katherine Noack Fiqué accom 
panied her vocal pupils admirably. 


Newark Manager Takes Over N. S. O. Concerts 

Newark promises to escape the ravages of its threatened 
musical war. Negotiations, it is announced, are well under 
way for a merger of the concert course arranged for that 
city for next season by the management of the National 
Symphony Orchestra with the course promoted by 
A. Fuerstman, who for the last two years has managed the 
World’s Famous Artists series there. It is Mr. Fuerst 
man’s plan to take over the National Symphony's course, 
which includes four appearances by the orchestra, and 
amalgamate it with his own, weaving the two series of 
dates into one and making a most comprehensive course 
It will be given, as were his previous series, in the Newark 
Armory. 


Joseph 


Alexander Schmuller’s Orchestral Appearances 


Alexander Schmuller, the celebrated Russian violinist, 
will make his New York debut with the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, William Mengelberg, conductor, on Jan- 
uary 11-14. He will also appear with the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra on January 21-22 in that city, and in 
Detroit, as soloist with the Detroit Symphony, on Janu 
ary 28-209. 


beget Pupil Gives Fine Recital 


One of P. A. Tirindelli’s talented pupils—Alfredo Lora 
appeared in a aor interesting violin recital at that peda 
gogue’s New York studios in West Eighty-sixth street on 
the afternoon of Sunday, June 20. Musicianly interpre 
tations were given to Vieuxtemps’ concerto in D minor, 
Lalo’s “Symphony Espagnole” and Tirindelli’s “Hungarian 
Airs” and “Momento Capricciosso.” 


A Place for “Come, ‘Ye Thankful People” 


Harold Flammer, Inc., 
song by John Prindle Scott, 
designed to meet the urgent 
ber for Thanksgiving Day. It is issued for high and low 
voice, and will prove a very welcome addition to the limited 
sacred numbers for this particular festival 


Merle Alcock for Worcester Festival 


The annual music festival in Worcester, Mass., an 
nounced for the week of October 4, will feature among 
other soloists Merle Alcock, the contralto. She recently 
completed a busy season with an appearance at the Nor- 
folk (Conn.) Festival in company with Clarence Whitehill, 
Orville Harrold and Florence Hinkle. 


has just put out a new sacred 
“Come, Ye Thankful People,’ 
need for a good solo num 
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They are trying to abolish the middle man of the 
operatic business in Italy by legislative means; in 
other words, to get rid of the agent. Nothing is 
more legitimate than an honestly conducted agency 
business and nothing more illegitimate than a dis- 
honest one, of which, it is true, there have always 
been far too many in the home country of opera. 


In Italy the government has had the bright idea 
of putting a tax upon cabaret performances and 
also upon the daily “teas with dancing” held in the 
vreat hotels. This is a real amusement tax and 
affects persons better able to pay than those great 
music-loving hordes of Italy who are obliged to pay 
a substantial tax just for the privilege of standing 
up during weary hours to listen to opera, 


ry —— 


\t the “Festival Dada” held recently in Paris, 
they played compositions—oh, very, very modern— 
with quite original names. For instance, there was 
a “Kar-sighted Manifest” by Picabia; “The second 
approach of Monsieur X. to antipyrine” and 
“Symphonic vaseline,” both by Tristan Izara, whom 
one suspects of having been a drug clerk before 
music snatched him from commercial life; and 
“Nombril Interlope,” by G. Ribemont-Dessaignes. 


Here is a bit of news about our own home town— 
otherwise New York City—which comes from 
Paris by way of the trade paper, Musique et 
Instruments: “Fifteen orchestras will play simul- 
taneously in the greatest restaurant in the world, 
which is to be built in New York. It will cover 
a superficial area of three acres and there will be 
3,000 tables for four diners each, The chief co6dk— 
a Frenchman, of course—will be paid 8,000 dollars.” 


When the Pennsylvania Military Academy last 
February conferred upon Senator Warren G. Hard- 
ing the degree of Doctor of Law, the degree of 
Doctor of Music was also bestowed upon John 
Philip Sousa, and it was upon that occasion that 
the present Republican nominee for President and 
the famous March King became acquainted. In 
their conversation, the Ohio statesman told Sousa 
that he had joined the Marion, Ohio, Band with 
a fixed ambition to be a cornet soloist, and that when 
he achieved the position of tuba player in that vil- 
lage band, it was one of the happiest moments of 
his young life. A close friendship between Senator 
Harding and Lieutenant Sousa has been maintained 
ever since that day, and when the Senator received 
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the nomination at Chicago, Lieutenant Sousa tele- 
graphed him the following message: “Bless your 
musical soul. May God’s harmonies be with you 
forever.” 

——— 


Lucien Muratore, so we learn, will come here 
again next season as a member of the Chicago 
Opera Association, although it is improbable that 
he will join the organization until early in January, 
singing the closing weeks of the Chicago season 
and throughout the entire New York visit. 


SS SEER 


The Musicat Courter would be very glad to 
publish a statement as to the financial returns of 
the benefit concert given at the Hippodrome a few 
weeks ago in memory of the late Oscar Hammer- 
stein. It was announced in advance that the net 
profits would go toward the establishment of a 
musical scholarship in Mr. Hammerstein’s name at 
the American Academy, Rome. We have never re- 
ceived nor seen printed elsewhere any statement as 
to the amount realized, nor of its being turned over 
to those in charge of the scholarships. 


ne eee 


New York never is without symphony for any 
appreciable period in the year. The always wel- 
come Stadium concerts, now under W. H. Rothwell’s 
direction, opened last Saturday evening before a 
huge throng of about 10,000 persons and the per- 
formances of the conductor and his orchestra were 
of such a nature as to arouse the pronounced 
enthusiasm of the listeners. Lovers of the best 
music properly played will find a nightly source of 
enjoyment at hand in the current and forthcoming 
symphonic series under the Rothwell baton. 


a 


Clarence Lucas sends in a clipping from Musical 
Canada anent the twenty-fifth anniversary concert 
of Arthur Nikisch at Berlin, commenting on. the 
margin: “Nothing like precision!” According to 
the magazine from across the border, the Nikisch 
program included the Tschaikowsky fifth sym- 
phony, in C minor (!), the second Liszt concerto, 
in A minor (!), and the overture to “Tannhauser” 
by—Beethoven!! In its notice of the concert, Musi- 
cal Canada waxes rhapsodical. “Could anything,” 
it remarks, “have been more uplifting to the Ger- 
man—or any other—heart than to see the world’s 
greatest conductor of all time conduct his old orches- 
tra in the same old wonderful program as in 1895, 
with the son who in 1895 was within six years of 
being born?” (‘Also,” comments Lucas, “within 
an ace of not being born.”) Nikisch’s son, Mitza, 
it should be explained, played the piano in the Liszt 
concerto. And to quote again from our neighbor: 
“The genius conductor may arrive young because 
he begins where the geniuses of composition leave 
off.” How true and how profound—that is, if 
anybody will explain just what it means. 


_—-—@—_-—- 


Interesting in the Vienna letter from Ludwig 
Karpath, published in last week’s Musicav Courter, 
was his Ledimala in confessing that most of the 
local operatic favorites lack just the “dot on the i” 
that would make them successes at the Metropoli- 
tan. It is perfectly true. Of those he mentions, 
Selma Kurz, the coloratura, has been on the brink 
of an American engagement more than once. It 
is said that it was her own diffidence that kept her 
away, as, knowing her prevailing fault of an occa- 
sional lapse from pitch—otherwise she is a singer 
of the first rank—she feared to risk the Metro- 
politan. Slezak has already been here. If his vocal 
knowledge were equal to his glorious voice, he 
would be the peer of any tenor today; as it is, in 
such roles as Othello he is unsurpassed. Alfred 
Piccaver is an American boy—he comes from Al- 
bany, if memory serves right—and he has a pure 
lyric tenor of decided attainments. He had a con- 
tract with the Metropolitan, whick the outbreak of 
the war prevented him from carrying out, but he 
may be expected later. (By the way, what has 
become of William Miller, the other American ‘tenor 
of the Vienna Opera. Latest reports said he had 
gone to the Budapest Opera, but we have heard 
nothing from him there.) Marie (familiarly known 
as Mitzi) Jeritza has personality plus, is a striking 
looking blonde and sings well. Those who have 
seen her in the title part of “La Belle Helene” will 
acknowledge all that. And a word about Karpath. 
He is one of the best known critics of Europe, a 
member of the famous critical “K” trio of the Vienna 
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papers—Korngold (senior), Kalbeck and Karpath 


.—author of the standard life of Brahms and the 


faithful Boswell to Richard Strauss Johnson. 
ns os 


Our Chicago office writes in to say that there 
are said to be in that city certain managerial bureaus 
which, not succeeding in making a living in the usual 
activities of such a business, have developed certain 
side lines which enable them to eke out an existence. 
There are, for instance, two bureaus operating in 
the downtown district, one of which charges three 
dollars to listen to prospective clients, while the 
other’s rate is two dollars higher. We would not 
discourage anyone who has thought out a new and 
ingenious way of extracting money from the poor, 
down-trodden artist, but merely suggest that the 
idea should give food for thought to teachers who 
have but few pupils. Why not open a musical 
bureau on the side, charging three or five dollars 


for a hearing, and listen to the pupils of other: 


teachers, giving in return some good, solid en- 
couragement, such as: “When the first vacancy 
takes place in one of our quartets we will think 
about you,” or “When the soprano dies at the St. 
Augustine Church, we will do our utmost to get 
you the position.” Pianists, violinists, organists, 
cellists, even drummers—not to mention the fifty- 
seven varieties of singers—may apply to these 
agencies ; indeed, if all that is said of them be true, 
anyone who has three or five dollars to spend, 
talented or untalented, may leave them with either 
of these bureaus, and then have the pleasure of 
waiting to see whether or not a position is obtained 
for them, 


INTERNATIONAL 


At the conclusion of the great Mahler Festival 
recently held at Amsterdam, the following resolu- 
tion, proposed by Cesar Saerchinger, European 
representative of the Musical Courter, was 
adopted by the Mahler Festival Committee assembled 
in the Concertgebouw on the evening of May 21, 
and presented to Jonkheer Dr. Réell, as chairman 
of the committee : 


The foreign guests of the Mahler Festival here assembled 
unite in thanking the Mahler Festival Committee and the 
City of Amsterdam for the generous hospitality and the nu- 
merous kindnesses extended to them. They recognize that 
this hospitality has sprung from a broad spirit of interna- 
tional brotherhood and .a profound understanding of the 
significance of music as the great universal art. The op- 
portunity afforded to all of us—for the first time since the 
long years of war and isolation—to shake the hands of our 
brethren in art, irrespective of nationality and race, has 
been one of the most precious gifts, for which we shall 
never cease to be grateful. Beyond and above the esthetic 
feasts which we have enjoyed in the common worship of a 
single genius who has given forth in music the deeply hu- 
man sentiments which words cannot express, and in doing 
homage to the great artist whose superhuman effort and 
self-sacrifice have made this festival a success, we feel 
that the great importance of this occasion lies in its uni- 
versal social aspect. The way is pointed here to the great 
goal towards which musicians must strive in the years to 
come; to rebuild the broken spiritual bridges between the 
peoples; to foster that common understanding through 
which alone the true brotherhood of man may be attained. 
Inspired by this thought, we express the hope that other 
international manifestations may grow out of the present 
one. We hope that as soon as possible, in some such neu- 
tral and hospitable spot as this, where all the artistic agen- 


cies for its fulfillment are at hand, a great international fes- 


tival or congress of music may be held, at which every mu- 
sical nation of the world may present its last and best 
contributions to the art, and at which the workers in mu- 
sical esthetics and criticism may exchange their thoughts 
and the results of their studies. We propose the appoint- 
ments of an international committee to study this project 
and take such steps as may be necessary to its realization. 
As honorary president of this committee we propose Wil- 
lem Mengelberg, who, perhaps more than any man in Eu- 
rope, has during the years of war kept alive the spirit of 
internationalism in music. 


The official copy of the resolution was signed by 
nine persons, representing as many countries, in- 
cluding Alfredo Casella (Italy), Florent Schmitt 
(France), Arnold Schoenberg (Austria), Carl Niel- 
sen (Denmark), Johan Halvorsen (Norway), Paul 
Gilson (Belgium), Olga Samaroff (United States), 
Oscar Bie (Germany), and S, Langford (England). 
Willem Mengelberg has provisionally accepted the 
chairmanship of the committee, the definite organiza- 
tion of which is now going forward. It is proposed 
that each country should form a committee of its 


- own musicians, each committee sending a delegate 


to the International Committee, to meet some time 
during the summer. Those desiring to offer sug- 
gestions or support for the project are asked to cor- 
respond with the Temporary Secretary, Inter- 
national Music Committee, Concertgebouw, 
Amsterdam. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 





The Anguish of Art 


Under the title of “Twelve Sorrows of an Or- 
chestra Conductor,” Artur Bodanzky expresses 
some tntisual and interesting views in a World Mag- 
azine article of recent date. The fact that the screed 
is illustrated with caricatured drawings of orches- 
tral players by no means makes it less serious to 
the guild and to the musical world generally. Bo- 
danzky calls his twelve sorrows the violin, viola, 
cello, double bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
trumpet, French horn, trombone, kettledrum. 

There are not enough orchestral players in 
America, says Bodanzky, and most of those we 
have are not of good enough quality. In conse- 
quence, there should be “a national conservatory 
of instrumental music.” 

Other things set forth by the conductor are as 
follows: 

Orchestra men who can play well without rehearsals 
have never been heard of. 

There are two good tuba players in this country. One 
plays in the orchestra of a phonograph company; the other 
is with a big theatrical organization. . 

The universal defect of brass players is the lack of any 
sense of rhythm. 

The oboist needs numerous pauses to enable him to 
breathe out. Perhaps that is why oboists are crazy. I 
don’t quite see the connection, but there must be some rea- 
son for the general lunacy of oboe players. They and the 
cellists are the crazy people of the orchestra. I can’t think 
of any explanation for the cellists. Did you ever know a 
cellist who was really sane? 

The clarinets are almost always off-key. They are the 
off-key members of the orchestra. 

I am afraid of many things, but my chief terror lies with 
those coils of brass tubing, the French horns, There is 
nothing quite so terrible as a French horn note when it 
breaks; it goes over and under, and sounds something like 
a huge gulp of water. 

_ The flutes are apt to be windy. When you hear the hiss- 
ing sound of the breath along with the limpid flute-tone, 
you know that the player has lost his lip. 

Good piccolo players are almost non-existent. A good 
flutist can play the piccolo well, but he won't. The piccolo 
is traditionally relegated to the third flute, who plays it 
mostly in mediocre fashion. 

The bassoon is a terrifying instrument. The bassoon is 
not likely to break; even its topmost notes are dependable. 
But. . . the lower notes of the bassoon are apt to sound 
like horrible grunts. They will turn the most beautiful 
performance into a mockery and a joke. The conductor 
must sweat and toil to induce his bassoonists to produce 
lower tones like full, rounded groans—the beautiful, sonor- 
ous horn-like bass note of the bassoon is almost the unat- 


tainable. 
Expert performers for the battery do not exist, seem- 


ingly. 

We were shocked to learn all those dreadful 
things about the players in the organizations con- 
ducted by Mr. Bodanzky, namely the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra and the National (former- 
ly the New) Symphony Orchestra. In all proba- 
bility conditions are equally bad in all the other 
American orchestras, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, St. Louis, ete. It is painful to contemplate 
that we have no good orchestra in this country, and 
so very few good orchestral players. On the other 
hand, as the majority of players in American or- 
chestras are men of foreign birth, the jolt to our 
patriotism is not necessarily fatal. 

Hans von Bilow and Arthur Nikisch, two very 
gifted conductors, put themselves on record as say- 
ing that the New York and Boston orchestras of 
several decades ago were the most able symphonic 
bodies they ever had encountered. Richard Strauss, 
when he gave New York the world’s premiere of 
his “Symphonia Domestica” with an orchestra that 
had been playing together only a season or so un- 
der H. H. Wetzler, declared that the rapidity and 
accuracy with which the men executed his ideas 
were nothing less than phenomenal. It may be, 
however, that present day conductors are more 
exacting, or the current crop of players less con- 
scientious. 

We always imagined that because American or- 
chestral members are compelled to play so con- 
stantly even when they are not rehearsing or per- 
forming symphony—we refer to the side duties at 
restaurants, dances, movies, phonograph places, etc. 
—they never are out of active practise and have 
every opportunity to develop their technic and sure- 
ly their sense of rhythm. 

We sometimes wonder if conductors know what 
their players think of them, and how many jokes 
made at their expense travel up and down the high- 
ways and byways of music. Several veteran or- 
chestral players tell us that there is no completely 


equipped, fully authoritative, and really expert or- 
chestra conductor at the head of any symphony or- 
chestra in America today. Asked whom they con- 
sidered the best, opinions varied between Stock, of 
Chicago, and Oberhoffer, of Minneapolis. 

One player said: “As a matter of fact, conductors 
need more rehearsing than the men. Do you think 
that the Metropolitan Opera orchestra needs a re- 
hearsal for ‘Faust?’ Yet when one of their French 
conductors was to lead that old chestnut here not so. 
long ago, he demanded a week of rehearsals. And 
then there is that symphony director who had to have 
five rehearsals in order to do a Bach concerto prop- 
erly with a noted violinist.” 

It is our personal notion that Bodanzky was try- 
ing to have a little fun with the orchestral players 
and their somewhat exacting union. If not, how- 
ever, we never again shall face the Metropolitan or 
National orchestras under Bodanzky without waiting 
fearfully for the rhythmic lack of the brasses, the 
offkey of the clarinets, the watergulping of the 
French horns, the hissing windiness of the flutes, the 
mediocrity of the piccolo, the horrible grunts of the 
bassoons, and worst of all, the possible maniacal 
outbreaks of the crazed cellists and the frenzied 
brainstorms of the lunatic oboists. 


Those Dear Americans 

In the Chicago American of June 26, Herman 
Devries, its musical editor, uppercuts some operatic 
conditions which arouse his indignation. The con- 
ditions are not new ones and, in fact, have prevailed 
in this country from the moment when it became 
apparent that grand opera as given in America is 
very profitable to European artists, European pub- 
lishers, European composers, and European commis- 
sion agents and managers. 

Mr. Devries’ specific grievance (and it is a griev- 
ance which he voices not so much for himself as 
for the general musical public of Chicago) is that 
the Ravinia Park Opera is not permitted to print 
on its programs the synopses of some of the Italian 
works it produces. The prohibition is put forth 
“by order of the Italian publishers of the librettos 
of those operas, the idea being that if the public 
is familiarized with the plots, it would not buy the 
librettos, and therefore the rights of the authors 
and publishers would be diminished considerably.” 
Mr. Devries adds shrewdly: “For ‘rights’ read, of 
course, financial returns in good American money.” 

It is pointed out, too, by Mr. Devries, that the 
libretto curtailment is only one of many restrictions 
“put upon the free will of an operatic director in 
America by foreign publishers of note. who control 
the standard opera repertory.” He _ says that 
frequently when a new foreign opera is produced 
here and discovered to be so uninteresting that the 
public wonders why Signor Impresario put it on, 
the truth leaks out that the American premiere 
followed a conversation like this: 

Publisher : “Ah! You wish to produce ‘Carmen,’ or 
‘Butterfly, or ‘Tosca’ or ‘Lakmé.’ Very well, but you will 
also have to take this new opera by such and such a com- 


poser we are exploiting.” : 
Impresario: “But it has been a failure everywhere it has 


been given.” : 
Publisher : “Well, we are not here to discuss that. It is 


take it or leave it.” ? , * 

And as the unfortunate impresario wants “Carmen” et 
al., he is forced to sign for a work predestined to failure. 

Surely this is a serious situation in musical matters. 

It is a serious situation and it is not, as the 
college essayist might say. Chiefly, it is not, be- 
cause the American public is too indifferent to such 
matters to care anything about their inside manipu- 
lation. The American public desires (or is ac- 
customed to) a certain degree of extraneous glamor 
about grand opera, and aside from such superficial 
brilliance the rest of the grand opera mechanism 
is considered purely technical and professional and 
does not engage the attention of the patrons. 

The Musicat Courter a few years ago revealed 
the entire inner workings of the operatic business 
as it relates to the European publishers, artists, and 
agents in their dealings with America, but truth 
compels us to make the sad admission that this 
mighty nation seemed to be more interested in the 
Standard Oil struggle with the U. S. Federal Court, 
the Dr. Waite murder case, and the then Senatorial 
attitude toward the income tax, than in the wonder- 
ful revelations of the Musicar Courier. The 
financiers and great business men who constitute the 
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directorates of the Metropolitan and Chicago operas 
received marked copies of our paper and if they 
read the articles at all, they did not seem to be 
greatly disturbed by them. Doubtless their own 
private interests ran into so many millions that the 
thousands of dollars which were obtained by 
foreigners in the manner just described, did not 
appear to be worth while wasting time over in 
investigation and worry. For some strange reason, 
the exactitude, practicalness, and financial con- 
scientiousness which mark the average big business 
deals of our banking and merchant princes do not 
extend to the grand opera enterprises to which they 
contribute their money. Aside from their lack of 
knowledge of the operatic industry, they probably 
also look upon their connection with it as a social 
sport or a necessary luxury chiefly for their wives 
and daughters. The hard.headed directorate mem- 
bers, once convinced that “star” grand opera is not 
a paying proposition, leave the executive manage- 
ment of it to one or two of their reliable confreres 
and foot the bills without protest. 

There is nothing wrong, ethically or commercially, 
in the attitude of the profiteering Europeans toward 
the American opera proposition, for they are apply- 
ing to us our own business methods, exploited so 
successfully and admired by the public so much 
in the conduct of all the great American business 
monopolies. The European does not take his 
artistic precepts from America, but he is quick to 
learn and utilize our ways of doing business profit- 
ably. As each country gets exactly the kind of 
government it desires and deserves, so each country 
gets the kind of grand opera activity it desires and 
deserves. Evidently America is satisfied with the 
methods of the European agents and publishers, or 
else America would not tolerate them. Correct, 
Mr. Devries? 

Sidlittestey 


Variationettes 


Contributed generously to “Variationettes :” 
A TALE WITH A MORAL FOR WOULD-BE 
TENORS. 

She was a star who sailed the C’s 
While he was on the staff 

Of a little operetta, 
His salary just half. 


But though his origin was “bass” 
Compared to this new love, 

He manfully set out to scale 
His way to heights above. 


Discouraged oft, and burdened with 
A promissory note 

He could not make because it was 
Not “natural” to his throat, 


He labored on for her he loved. 
He dared not stop for “rest.” 

There was a tenor on the staff 
With E’s and assets blest. 


In vain he tenored. Soon he saw 
He ne’er could keep “a-flat” 

Much less a bride of such high note, 
An opera bird, at that. 


And so he had himself transposed 
Into a lower key, 

And in a seventh chord, unsung, 
Sank his identity. 


ene 


Epwina Davis. 


Have critics ever read that immortal passage: 
“Judge not that ye be not judged?” 
Ree 


Should the United States establish a Ministry 
of Fine Arts, our choice for its head wonld be 


Victor Herbert. 
zP,e 


To the manager who asks us piteously, “Is any 
singer worth $10,000 guarantee per night?” we 
can only say that he is worth it if he can get it. 
We add the further remark that no singer ever 
received $10,000 guaranteed for himself. From 
all such fancy figures deduct the major, minor, 
intermediate, subsidiary, and relative commissions, 
and the complimentary tip to the man whose friend 
introduced him to the friend of the man who was 
a friend of the agent who got the brother of the 
manager to go to the spaghetti luncheon where the 
prospective $10,000 engagement was first men- 


tioned. 
nee 


Palestine, Tex., has its own style of music critic: 
ism, as witness the following in the Palestine Daily 
Visitor regarding Rafaela Diaz, the touring tenor; 

While the storm that was raging during the recital would 
almost have drowned any ordinary voice, Diaz’s voice 
seemed to blend with the thunder’s roll and become part of 
it. The rushing wind, the torrential descent of the rain 
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were like echoes to the strains of wondrous notes pouring 
forth in harmony with nature’s thunderous sounds. And 
this resemblance to voices of the physical world is heard 
in his notes so like soft droning of insects, or like chal- 
lenging neigh of the king of equines. It is a wonderful 


voice 
zme 

Was it one of the troubadours who first wrote 
the line: “The knights shall be filled with music?” 

| ee 

A sonnet, called “Haydn,” by Frederick Nicholls, 
in the Monthly Musical Record: 

Oh! happy Haydn! Never may we let 
The gaudy growths of more luxurious soil 
Our pleasure in thy humbler blossoms spoil: 
Who didst, when still the stately Minuet 
Was trod, its measures to quaint music set. ; 
'Twould seem thou didst indeed with Porpora toil 
At arid counterpoint, and all the coil 
Of rules and counter-rules acquire! And yet 
Thy bright spontaneous melodies ne'er bring 
With them a taint of artifice, or lore 
Pedantic. Fresh and clear as mountain brooks, 
Thy heart in fearless utterance did pour 
Sweet notes acquired from no dry theory books, 
But most like happy bird-notes in the spring. 

| a ed 

A bad day is coming for the poor artists and com- 
posers if certain standards of criticism now loudly 
being called for from various sides, actually come 
to rule. “Be just, be generous, but when you do 
meet with a deadly ass, sling him up,” was the 
dictum of Hepworth Dixon, one of the early editors 
of the Athenaeum, and his cry 4s being revived on 
many sides, Frank Swinnerton, the author, de- 
mands more critical outspokenness. He says that 
convention breeds death, “good form” is a curse. 
Paul Elmer More, in his new volume, “With the 
Wits,” exclaims: “Send us more malice.” It was 
Emerson who shouted that the truth should be told 
in words hard as cannon balls. What sort of bomb- 
proof would the poor performers and creators have 
against such an assault? However, their best 
security lies in the weakness of the critics. Some 
of them do not know enough to hurl death dealing 
verdicts and the others usually are too amiable to 
do so), 

nd 

Henry T. Finck reproduces in the Evening Post 
a characteristic letter (which accompanied a photo- 
graph) received by him from Tamaki Miura, and 
sent from Lisbon under date of May 14: 

Dear Mr. Henry T, Finck: 

This picture was taken at the Garden of Maestro Gia- 
como Puccini's home, picture from right is Maestro Puc- 
cini myself and a Russian American Tenor Teodore Kit- 
tay Vito, who sung Pinkerton at Teatro Costanzi, Roma 
with me and Maestro Puccini was very ensothiastic of this 
Tenore’s singing and my Butterfly and Puccini invited us 
to his home, the very sweet artistic country home, wher he 
wrote Madame Butterfly 15 years ago. It is near from 
Roma, the name of the place is lorrede Lago. : 

Maestro is living with his wife and son; he has beauti- 
ful garden with flowers, chickens, dogs, and big farms, and 
the garden is facing to a beautiful lake. 

Maestro Puccini loves U. S. A. too and told 
wish to come to New York once more. 

Hoping to come back to United Stats next season. 

Yours sincerely 


nme 
Finck also is authority for the news that Gerald- 
ine Farrar was asked to sing Elsa in the English 
revival of “Lohengrin” at the Metropolitan next 
season,’ but declined the role as too taxing in view 
of her chameleon changes as Carmen, Butterfly, 
Zaza, ete 


me, he 


TAMAKI Miura, 


nRre 

Parochialism is rife again in the daily press 
when the New York Sun and Herald prints a 
London cablegram reading: “The long haired 
Germans and the often unshaven Russians, without 
whom before the war no British musical entertain- 
ment could have hoped for success, have settled on 
London again like a swarm of bees, ousting 
thousands of Britishers from their jobs.” There 
must be artistic and economic reasons for such a 
condition, otherwise it could not exist. The length 
of a man’s hair and the effectiveness of his razor 
are not criteria of his artistic worth. The British 
musician had the field to himself during the war and 
he should have been able to hold it. Abuse of the 
foreign interloper does not strengthen the case of 
the native musician. Ree 


In an article written for the Hearst newspapers, 
Maximilian Harden, the German editor who openly 
fought the Kaiser throughout the war, gives a 
definition of statesmanship: “Statecraft is the art 
of calculation of the sum of possibilities of what 
is practicable at a given point of time, and then 
carrying through today, with the full force of states- 
manlike determination and against every opposition, 
the thing which could not have been done yesterday 
and can no longer be done tomorrow.” 
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We showed the foregoing to Fortune Gallo and 
he said: “Harden isn’t talking of statesmanship; 
he’s describing the life of a grand opera manager.” 

eee 

From the Morning Oregonian of Portland, Ore.: 
“I tried to get a couple of tickets to see Galli-Curci, 
but they were all gone,” said one patron to another 
at the cigar stand in the Imperial. ‘Who is he 
going to fight?” asked Jack Bennett, the smoke 
clerk. 

nme 

There ought to be a pure music law authorizing 
the government to stamp on the outside of each 
composition the percentage of inspiration it contains. 

LEONARD LIEBLING, 


Suez 

Why is so much notice. taken of jazz? In the 
first place, no good can be done by complaining 
about it. It must run its course like the measles 
and the influenza. In the second place, the more 
the public hears of it the sooner will the reaction 
come. A little jazz now and then might do serv- 
ice as a crude kind of musical joke for a long time. 
But when the poor old long suffering public gets 
jazzed in its matutinal bath, jazzed at breakfast, 
jazzed at lunch, at dinner, at the theater and at the 
supper afterward, it is bound to rise in its wrath 
before long and pitch jazz, head and crop, out of the 
window. Jazz is only the flower of harmony 
gone to seed, 

The history of music, like the history of other 
arts, is one unbroken account of seed time, spring, 
full summer flower, and then the arrival of the seed 
again. The old Netherland school of composition 
let rhythm, melody, harmony become stunted while 
counterpoint grew abnormally and gradually took 
the life from music and made it a poor substitute for 
mathematics. 

A little later, the monodic school brought melody 
into disrepute, not by writing fine melodies, but by 
neglecting harmony, counterpoint, and orchestration 
for the sake of any kind of a tune. The operas of 
that period are only strings of inane tunes. Com- 
posers and singers alike soon began to add runs, 
trills, grace notes and other embellishments to the 
no other reason than that the voice parts are too 
much like display passages for instruments. 

Even the best operas of Mozart are tainted to a 
slight extent with vocal passages of a purely orna- 
mental nature. And Rossini’s works are practically 
dead, with the exception of one comedy opera, for 
no other reason than the voice parts are too much 
like display passages for instruments. 

At present, music is going through its harmony 
and instrumentation periods. During the past fifty 
years or more there have been produced many 
thousands of works which are exceedingly over-rich 
in harmony and beggarly poor in melody. And the 
young composers require a most extensive list of 
orchestral instruments. An ordinary song accom- 
paniment may have three trombones, tuba, harp, 
celesta, and saxophones. Of course, all these riches 
are very good things to have. But in works of art 
it is necessary to remember that richness in one way 
will not make up for poorness in other essentials. 
Any organism will soon die if some necessary part 
is neglected in order to let another part be over- 
developed. A human being with an enormous head 
and no stomach would perish in a day. 

This jazz music is only a passing craze for un- 
necessary discord. It is an unevenly developed or- 
ganism and consequently must collapse. It is not 
a matter of likes or dislikes, popularity or criti- 
cism. It is doomed to perish like all its predeces- 
sors in waywardness. It cannot always be a novelty. 
One of these days it will prove to be a conventional 
bore. And then, good bye Jazz! 

——---6- 


DON’T GRUMBLE 
A grievance is of interest only to the owner of 
it, and it consequently should not be aired in public. 
Human beings are fundamentally selfish and they 
value the man who can give pleasure or confer bene- 
fits. They always avoid the complainer and the 
man who has a grievance, and do not sympathize 
at all with the real or imaginary woes which affect 
so keenly the teller of them. It should therefore be 
the policy of every musician to try and make him- 
self welcome wherever he goes. It does no good 
at all for a man to talk incessantly about himself 
and dilate upon his early troubles and his present 
miseries, for the listener has troubles of his own 
which he considers fully equal to the best samples 

of trouble supplied by the other man. 
One of the old philosophers said that no matter 
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how much a man complained about his troubles he 
would never consent to be some other man. What 
disappointed young composer, for instance, would 
be willing to exchafige places with Schumann to 
die insane, or with Chopin to consume with dis- 
ease, or with Beethoven to be deaf and afflicted with 
dropsy ? 


WHEN THE BAND PLAYS 


Now that the summer music in the parks and on 
the piers is beginning again we know that we are 
going to hear in review the popular operas past 
and present, selections from an occasional sym- 
phony, well known songs, familiar piano ‘pieces, 
everything in fact except good and original band 
music. It is one of the mysteries of music why 
composers in general persist in neglecting the uni- 
versally popular band of reeds and brasses. They 
write string quartets which could not bring them 
any financial returns worth mentioning if all the 
quartet players in America bought copies. They 
compose symphonies, symphonic poems, concert 
overtures, which can only be played by half-a- 
dozen of the best orchestras in the land, and they 
labor for months over a cantata or an oratorio. 
Meanwhile the brass and clarinet band in every vil- 
lage, town, city in the Union, has to get along with 
arrangements of the better sort of music or play 
the cheapest kind of two-step, slappity-bang march 
by Kink and Froth. Wherefore is this thus? 

What an outery there would be if the New York 
orchestras played a season of selections! Even 
among pianists it is becoming more and more the 
fashion to omit the once highly esteemed tran- 
scription from the recital program. Only a few 
of Liszt’s more serious transcriptions are ever 
played. The “Rigoletto” paraphrase, the “Faust” 
transcription, and many others, are quite unknown 
to the younger generation of concert goers, who, 
however, know every note of the sextet from “Lu- 
cia” and the Soldiers’ Chorus from “Faust” be- 
cause the bands forever play them. 

We have no objection whatever to band arrange- 
ments of all kinds of music. Whatever gives musi- 
cal pleasure to the public should be played. But 
why do composers neglect original compositions 
for the band? We do not refer of course to the 
original and world renowned Sousa marches. We 
ask why composers neglect overtures, symphonic 
poems, descriptive pieces, romances, elegies, noc- 
turnes, dance movements in old and modern styles, 
for the band? A great work for the band can just 
as well be arranged for the orchestra or the organ 
as an orchestral or organ composition can be ar- 
ranged for band. Music is music no matter what 
it is arrranged for, and the composer of band music 
need not fear that any good work will be wasted 
merely because it was first written for the band. It is 
far more likely to be heard by the million if it is 
composed for the reed and brass band rather than 
for the symphony orchestra. Is not the great band 
march composer, John Philip Sousa, the best known 
American composer? Suppose he had written all 
his works for the symphony orchestra ! 

“dwin Franko Goldman, conductor of the Gold- 
man Concert Band now. heard three times a week 
on the Columbia University green, deserves 
credit for his recent prize contest for an original 
work for band, This is to be an annual competition 
and deserves the attention of our best composers. 


citeinenalliniaiccoam 
ADVANCE INFORMATION 


The eyes of America, including those of the 
Musica Courier, are on San Francisco this week. 
Our position in the matter of the Democratic nom- 
inee has already been made plain. While we are 
still open to conviction, it will take nothing less 
than an accomplished solo B flat candidate, with 
the personal endorsement of John Philip Sousa, 
to swerve us from our leaning toward W. Gamaliel 
Harding, champion long distance bass tuba ex- 
ponent of Marion, Ohio. We have, however, been 
able to outdistance all other journals, both daily 
and musical, in obtaining the views of the man who 
is to be the Democratic nominee on the subject of 
music. We refuse to reveal his identity or to state 
the grounds for our knowledge that he is to be 
the nominee, but what he said in a special inter- 
view granted to this paper is as follows: “I am 
in favor of placing the government squarely be- 
hind the nation-wide effort to bring music into its 
own, I favor a_ national conservatory with 


branches throughout the country and want the 
scope of musical instruction widely expanded in 
the public schools.” 
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STADIUM. CONCERTS OPEN 


(Continued from page 5) 


strated conclusively that he is a symphonic leader of the 
first rank. During the past season he has enjoyed great 
success as leader of the newly organized Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra and his work Saturday night 
showed at once how wise it was to summon him. all across 
the country to lead the Stadium concerts. Now that Mr. 
Rothwell knows the acoustics of the Stadium, he probably 
will not open another concert with anything so quiet as 
the Schubert “Unfinished,” whose delicate, effects, splendidly 
brought out by him for those who could hear, were more 
or less lost in the vast auditorium. There was, however, 
splendid vigor in the Liszt “Les Preludes” which followed 
and drew loud applause from the audience. In the second 
part there was a most sympathetic reading of the prelude 
and love death from “Tristan and Isolde” and a brilliant 
a of the familiar “Espafia” rhapsody of Cha- 
rier, 

It was a well balanced program, finely played, and 
auguring well for the quality of the concerts this summer ; 


the orchestra did its full share in support of Conductor 
Rothwell. 

Rosa Ponselle, in fine voice, sang “Elsa's Dream” from 
“Lohengrin” and an aria from “Il Trovatore,” being com- 
pelled to add an encore each time. She made a stunning 
appearance and scored an instantaneous hit with the 
audience, 

Sunday evening there was another great crowd. Mr. 
Rothwell’s program included one of the Elgar “Pomp and 
Circumstance” marches, the largo from the “New World” 
symphony, the ballet suite from “Le Cid,” two of Percy 
Grainger’s jolly English tunes, and the “Rienzi” overture— 
another splendidly balanced, entertaining and finely exe- 
cuted program. The soloist was Vera Barstow, violinsit, 
who played the Bruch concerto. Miss Barstow’'s artistic 
growth has been steady ever since she began her public 
work in this country. Her reading of the Bruch was 
marked by fine musicianship and thorough violin mastery. 
The audience insisted upon an encore. 








Aborn Plans “Community Opera” 


Mi:iton Aborn, who for years past has been recognized 
as a leader in the operatic world, and for the past few 
years director of the Milton Aborn School of Operatic 
Training, which he established that singers of this coun- 
try might obtain a complete operatic education, has decided 
to enter a new field in the music world. The conditions 
brought about by the world war has made America a sing- 
ing nation and developed a greater love for music. 
Throughout the country different cities have their com- 
munity centers, many of which have organized choruses. 
It is Mr. Aborn’s intention to get in touch with as many of 
these as possible and try to induce them to turn their at- 
tention for their fall community activities to opera. For 
this purpose Mr. Aborn will organize a complete cast of 
well known operatic singers, to be placed at the disposal of 
different communities in presentation* of opera. It is the 
plan of Mr, Aborn to have the various community song 
leaders drill their respective communities in the choruses 
of the operas to be produced. Already a number of cities 
have written Mr. Aborn regarding his plan. Syracuse, 
N. Y., will produce a number of such operas during the 
coming year under the direction of Mr. Aborn. Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Rochester and other cities have expressed 
themselves enthusiastically regarding this project. It has 
been Mr. Aborn’s life ambition to create in this country a 
love and desire for opera, and he is of the opinion that a 
great impetus can be given through these community or- 
ganizations. 

July 3 Mr. Aborn will present “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci” for the Sage Homes Foundation at Forest 
Hills, L. I. This is to be given in the open air. A beau- 
tiful natural theater situated in wonderful woods will be 
the scene of presentation. A splendid cast, headed by 
Saroya, Viglione and Agostini, and a chorus and orches- 
tra, recruited from the Metropolitan Opera forces, have 
been engaged by Mr. Aborn. 


Officers Plan 1921 Biennial of N. F. of M. C. 

Davenport, Ia., June 24, 1920.—Three officers of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs—Mrs. Frederick A. 
Seiberling, of Akron, Ohio, president; Mrs, William 
Hinckle, of Peoria, Ill, and Mrs, Frederick Abbott, of 
Philadelphia, vice-presidents—are holding a conference with 
the members of the board of the Tri-City Musical 
Association, in preparation for the the federation’s biennial, 
which will be held in the Tri-Cities in June, 1921. During 
their visit here, the officers visited Augustana College, Rock 
Island, where the conferences are to be held as well as 
Black Hawk’s Watch Tower, where the pageant will be 
staged. Rich in historic lore, the pageant will present the 
romantic story of the early Mississippi, and the picturesque 
details which were connected with its exploration and 
settlement. The selection of the favorite camping ground 
of the old Indian chieftain as a site for the presentation 
of the spectacle, is in itself a tribute to the officers who 
are here. Augustana College possesses a splendid auditor- 
ium, with a seating capacity of nearly 3,000 and the chapel 
has a splendid pipe organ. There are also numerous rooms 
where conferences may be held. 

“With two states (Iowa and Illinois) and three cities 
(Davenport, Rock Island and Moline) extending their 
hospitality, what more could anyone ask?” the presi- 
dent of the Federation said when questioned about her 


attitude toward the desirability of the midwest location. 
M. M. K. 





Music Course at N. Y. U. 

New York University will have the largest summer 
school in its history when its twenty-sixth summer school 
session opens on July 6 at the five educational centers used 
for that purpose, according to a statement issued recently 
by Prof. James Edwin Lough, dean of the summer school. 
The summer session of the department of music will be con- 
ducted in the Finch School. The entire building at 51 East 
Seventy-seventh street, including classrooms, dormitories, 
dining room, theater and living rooms, will be used by sum- 
mer school students in music. Besides courses in har- 
mony, reading, ear training and theory and composition, 
there will be a band and orchestra formed and choral con- 


ducting taught. 


Musicians’ Strike in. Prospect 

It looks very much as if New York will see a strike of 
the musicians who play in theaters. As already noticed 
from time to time in this paper, negotiations between the 
local union and the theatrical managers’ association have 
been under way for a long time. The musicians demand a 
straight 50 per cent. increase in wages. The managers 
first offered a 20 per cent, increase and at a meeting held 
last week raised their offer to 30 per cent., conditions 
otherwise to remain as heretofore. This was flatly refused 
by the union’s representatives. Joseph Weber, national 
president of the musicians, came to New York last Friday 
to see if some agreement could not be arrived at. In view 
of the position taken by the local union, however, it seems 
probable that a strike will follow immediately upon the 





termination of the present contract, which expires July 1. 
All theaters playing musical comedy, movies and drama 
will be affected. The symphony orchestras and the talk- 
ing machine companies have already concluded arrange- 
ments with their men. If a strike starts in New York, as 
seems likely, it promises to spread to other cities. 


FONTAINEBLEAU 
HONORS THE NEW YORK 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Conductor Damrosch Is Decorated with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor 


Paris, June 6, 1920.—The New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Walter Damrosch, conductor, was entertained at 
a luncheon given by the Mayor and Municipal Council of 
Fontainebleau on Friday, June 4, the day being declared a 
civic holiday. All the shops and the schools were closed, 
and the town was beflagged with French and American 
colors, 

The proceedings began with a visit to the palace under 
the guidance of the curator. After that the luncheon took 
place at the Hotel de Moret et d’Armagnac, at the end of 
which Mr. Damrosch received the decgration of the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. The concert then followed at the 
Grand Manége de |!’Ecole d'Artillerie. At the luncheon 
those present, in addition to Mr. and Mrs. Damrosch, the 
Misses Damrosch with Polly Flagler, and the ninety mem- 
bers of the orchestra, included: M. Peytral, Prefect of the 
Seine-et-Marne Department; Maurice Fragnaud, the Sous- 
Prefet; M. Bonnet, the Mayor of Fontainebleau; MM. 
Dumesnil, Prevet, Ouvré, French Deputies; Alfred Bru- 
neau, André Messager, Francis Casadesus, Mlle. Nadia Bou- 
langer; Alfred Cortot; René Doire, editor of the Courier 
Musical; G. d’Esparbés, Isidore Philipp; M. Mangeot, of 
Le Monde Musical; André Hekking, Charles Hayet, J. 
Durand, Camille- Decreus. Blair Fairchild and Delma- Heide, 
of the Musica Courter. 

At the close of the luncheon M. Bonnet, the mayor, 
read an address of welcome and proposed the toast to the 
orchestra, to which Mr. Damrosch happily responded, ex- 
pressing his appreciation “of the royal welcome in a home 
of kings.” 

M. Peytral conveyed the congratulations of the Govern- 
ment to the orchestra, and he alluded also to the foundation 
of an American conservatoire at Fontainebleau. 

LeGcion or Honor, 

M. Dumesnil in his speech spoke of the “eternal gratitude 
that illumines the hearts of the French for their great 
American sister.” Alfred Bruneau, for the French Gov- 
ernment and representing the Minister des Beaux-Arts, 
then decorated Mr. Damrosch with the Cross of the Légion 
d’'Honneur. Chevalier Damrosch, visibly touched by the 
ceremony, replied with a well turned little speech of thanks 
for himself and his orchestra. 

Tue Concert. 

The concert, given afterward by the orchestra, was a 
tremendous success, with hundreds of little bird songsters 
perched up under the roof of the building chirping joyously 
to help swell the enthusiastic chorus. John Powell was 
the soloist. 

The program follows: Overture, “Roi d'Ys,” Lalo; “New 
World” symphony, Dvorak; prelude, “Lohengrin,” Wagner ; 
“Pelleas et Mélisande” (Fileuse), Gabriel Fauré; “Ma 
Mére l’Oye” (“Les Pagodes”), Maurice Ravel; “Rhapsodie 
Négre,” for piano and orchestra, John Powell. 

The program was conducted and performed “con amore,” 
closing with an effective rendering of “La Marseillaise,” 
immediately followed by “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
during which everyone remained standing to the end. The 
applause which then came was simply deafening, and, with 
the cheerful noise of the birds, it was great indeed. 

Comte pE Detma-Hetpe. 





National Symphony to Play 
Mana-Zucca Concerto 


Mana-Zucca’s piano concerto, which had its first public 
performance at the Stadium concerts in the summer of 
1919, and was played by the composer with the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra, Adolf Tandler, conductor, dur- 
ing the season just ended, will have its first New York 
hearing in a regular symphonic series ‘at the Sunday 
night concert of the New Symphony Orchestra, Artur 
Bodanzky, conductor, at the Hippodrome, on November 
28, with Mana-Zucca at the piano. 





Miner-Melville Nuptials 


Nina Melville, for three years studio accompanist for 
Adelaide Gescheidt, was married June 26 to Gould Miner. 
She expects to continue her work, however, having become 
an important part of the Gescheidt organization, where 
Vocal Art-Science, standardized, is taught. Many friends 
unite in best wishes to the young couple. . 


I SEE THAT— 


Ben H. Atwell succeeds John Brown as Eastern repre- 
sentative of the Chicago Opera Association. 

Marguerite Fontrese will hereafter be known as Marguerite 
Sullivan Fontrese. 

Michel Fokine will stage the dances of “Mecca,” the Orien- 
tal spectacle to be given in New York in the fall. 

A London report has it that Paderewski has retired from 
politics as well as from the concert platform. 

The San Carlo Opera Company will be at the Manhattan 
Opera House for four weeks, beginning Labor Day. 

Dr. Eugene Allen Noble, of Schenectady, has been ap 
pointed secretary of the Juilliard Musical Foundation 

The City of New York will honor the New York Sym 
phony Orchestra upon its return from abroad. 

Leopold Godowsky is now under the exclusive manage 
ment of the International Concert Bureau. 

Raymond Harmon, tenor, is featuring Mana-Zucca’s songs 
in California. 

“Monsieur Beaucaire,” with Marion Green in the title role, 
will go on tour next season. 

The Letz Quartet has exclusive performing rights for 
America for two new quartets by Max Bruch. 

Felix Garziglia has changed his name to Garzia. 
The Alice Sovereign-Paul Costello-Elias Breeskin-Arthur 
Loesser concert party reached Australia June 22. 
Mischa Levitzki’s fine Ampico records are responsible for 
some of his next season's engagements 

Minnette Hirst has composed some new songs in a more 
popular vein than her previous efforts. 

Phillip Gordon has selected a fine program for his recital 
with Lenora Sparkes at Ocean Grove, July 3. 

Maud Allan, the dancer, is giving fifteen recitals in the 
Teatro Odeon, Buenos Aires. 

Edith Bideau’s name should be added to the list of artists 
going abroad for the summer. 

Blanche Goode now has Gretchen Dick as her personal 
representative. 
Therese Osgood passed away in Munich on November 12 
1918, as a result of pneumonia following influenza. 
Frances Nash's first piano recital in South America was 
most successful. 

It is good news that Vera Janacopulos will return to 
America in January, 

Lucien Muratore will come here again next season as a 
member of the Chicago Opera Association. 

A splendid revival of “Astuce Feminine” was given by the 
Russian Ballet in Paris. 

The Helen Moller Dancers go on tour in October. 

Wassili Leps will direct the chorus at the patriotic festival 
at the Stadium on Independence Day 

An American song composers’ convention was held in 
Greenwood, Ind., June 1, 2 and 3. 

The Columbia Summer Session Chorus will commence re 
hearsals at Earl Hall on July 6. 

Ten of Percy Grainger’s compositions were performed in 
England during the month of March. 
“Quentin Durward,” a new opera by a British composer, 
was presented by the Carl Rosa Company in London 
After a four years’ absence Pavlowa, her orchestra and 
corps de ballet will appear here next season. 

Galli-Curci is off on a four weeks’ trip to Europe, 

Approximately 10,000 people attended the opening concert 
at the Stadium last Saturday. 

The Diaghileff Russian Ballet is again appearing at Covent 
Garden, London, 

L. E. Behymer, impresario of Los Angeles, Cal., is ex: 
pected in New York about July 18. 

Cleveland, Ohio, is to have a series of concerts next séasor 
under the direction of Giacomo Bernardi. 

The Chicago Musical College has secured the services of 
Arthur Dunham, conductor and coach, 

Gennaro Mario Curci will spend the summer months in 
Italy and France. 

At the termination of his master classes in Kansas City, 
Rudolph Ganz will sail for Europe 

There will probably be a strike in New York of the musi 
cians who play in the theaters. 

Lester Donahue’s re-entry into the English musical world 
was a distinct success for the young American 

Cecil Fanning sang negro. spirituals for the King and Queen 
of England on June 

Elizabeth Topping piano pupils united in a fine recital 
at the Gateway School, New Haven, a fortnight ago 

The N. Y. S. M. T. A. will call a special meeting on Octo 
ber 5 to consider plans for reorganization and changes 
in the constitution. 

Elena De Olloqui was piano soloist at the Grand Fete, 
Rye, N. Y., June 22 

The Boston Symphony Chorus is to be reorganized. 

Joseph A, Fuerstman will manage the National Symphony 
Orchestra-concerts in Newark next season, 

The National Concert Managers’ Association meets in 
Chicago at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, July 12 and 18 

Constance Beardsley has returned from a most successful 
winter spent in the Far West 

As the result of a recital with Titta Ruffo, Sonia Yergin 
has received an offer to sing in opera in Paris 

Judson House will be soloist at Chautauqua N. Y., during 
the month of August. 

Charles L. Wagner is suing Galli-Curci for $250,000, the 
amount he claims due him on commissions 

Nina Melville, studio accompanist for Adelaide Gescheidt, 
was married to Gould Miner on June 26. 

A tour of twenty-two concerts is booked in England for 
Reinald Werrenrath, beginning in) September. 

A. O. Roberts, the father of Emma Roberts, died suddenly 
on June 17, é 

Winifred Byrd will play at the Stadium with the National 
Symphony Orchestra next Wednesday. 

The Ravinia Park Opera season opened most auspiciously 
June 26, . 

Arthur Fickenscher, dean of the newly established music 
department at the University of Virginia, and family 
leave New York August | for Charlottesville. ; 
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PARIS SEES REVIVAL OF “ASTUCE FEMININE,”’ 
SPLENDIDLY PRESENTED BY THE RUSSIAN BALLET 





Music Is Said to Be Graceful and Well Written; Costuming and Scenery Admirable—Interesting Recitals— 
Risler Plays Beethoven—Other Concerts 


Paris, June 7, 1920.—The Russian Ballet revived at the 
Opéra an old opera-ballet of Cimarosa under the title of 
“Astuce Feminine.” This is a rather foolish, old style 
farce, the sort of thing that we enjoy as much as our great- 
grandfathers did—a matter of love intrigue with the usual 
complications and the usual comic scenes. The music is 
graceful in its old fashioned way, which some people still 
enjoy. It is well written for the yoices, althongh rather high 
in spots ; 

The interesting feature of the work is its form, the in- 
troduction of dances between the vocal parts, and the fact, 
especially, that the composer, who had been in Russia, 
called for the Russian type of ballet to execute them, so 
that this is actually one of the first Russian ballets. It is 
needless to say that the execution was admirable, the cos- 
tuming and scenery equally so. The management of the 
Russian Ballet is certainly very efficient and spares neither 
and perfection of 


pains nor money to attain originality 
design 
Two ReciTats 
Mme. Olenine d’'Alheim gave one of her interesting re 


citals during the week at the Salle des Agriculteurs, dem 
onstrating once more the excellence of her art and her 
power of claiming the attention of her auditors. Her 
program was well chosen, including songs by Wagner and 
a number of Russian and Jewish songs and chants. Mme. 
d’Alheim has more than merely a good vocal style; she is 
highly intelligent and appears to have pondered upon the 
meaning of what he sings from the poetic as well as the 
musical side. Her diction is clear and her interpretations 
lay stress always upon the import of the words. The result 
is dramatic without being exaggerated. It is excellent art 

Another good artist whose name has been repeatedly 
mentioned in these letters is Brailowsky, pianist. He plays 
with force and vigor, appears to possess a masterly technic 
and sufficient individuality to be interesting even though 
he plays mostly compositions of the classic school. The 
recital he gave this week was of Beethoven, Schumann and 
Liszt: Beethoven, sonata, op. 53; Schumann, the “Davids 
biindler ;” Liszt, the sonata in B minor, “Campanella,” “Au- 
bord d'une source,” “Mazeppa.” A heavy program but not 
beyond this artist's powers. Despite the weak upper regis- 
ter of nearly all French pianos his left hand was hardly 
ever excessively loud, the greatest fault of most pianists 
who play in Paris, a fault that seems to be due to the 
pianos and not the players. He is an artist also; if I may 
so express it, who faithfully carries out his intentions. His 
interpretations seem studied and he does not allow the in- 
spiration of the moment to lead him astray. He has played 
here frequently this winter and always with success 

Janacorutos Wins Instant Success 

Vera Janacopulos gave a song recital that proved a big 
success and drew forth some of the American colony. Her 
program included works by Brahms, Schumann, Schubert 
and some of the moderns and was tastefully arranged to 
satisfy all tastes, with a touch even of the modern Span- 
ish. Her excellent vocal equipment and sincere musician- 
ship won instant appreciation and she was enthusiastically 
received, especially in the Debussy and Moussorgsky songs, 
which she sang with a quaint originality that was quite 
delightful 

Riscer, BeeTHoOveN INTERPRETER 

Edouard Risler played the Tourth of his recitals since his 
return from abroad, and a splendid player jhe is! His pro 
gram consisted of the four last sonatas of Beethoven 
op. 106, 109, 110 and 111—and when I say that there is no 
greater interpreter of Beethoven I do not in the least ex 
aggerate. This is not merely a personal opinion, which 
would be worth little enough, the parallel columns of 
criticisms that have appeared in the MusicaL Courter must 
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have convinced us all of the extreme fallibility of the cri- 
tic, but it is also the general opinion of those who have 
heard Risler, both French and foreign. He is besieged 
with demands for lessons, but is leaving in a few days for 
South America. 

Orner Concerts, 

As for other concerts of the week, they were numerous 
and perhaps some of them were interesting. If so it was 
not among those that I was able to attend. There were sev- 
eral conservatory concerts and lectures as is to be expected 
at this time of year; there were the usual number of “so- 
ciety” concerts where mediocrity reigns; there were some 
“composers” concerts, notably the Independent Composers’ 
Society, which, however, I am informed by a member, gave 
nothing new of any great interest. I understand, though, 
that the Pascal Quartet, which played Ravel’s quartet, is 
an altogether remarkable organization. The Society of An- 
cient Instruments was heard in one of their usually inter- 
esting programs. An entire program was devoted to the 
works of Ravel at which his quartet was again played by 
the Pascal Quartet. Louis Vuillemin gave a lecture illus- 
trated by some modern music and Henry Woollett gave a 
lecture on the evolution of harmony in French music. Also 
there were a number of song recitals and orchestral con- 
certs conducted by would-be conductors, at their own 
expense, L suppose. 

A Visit From SAERCHINGER. 


Also our Berlin representative, Cesar Saerchinger, spent 
two days in Paris. We met Eleanor Spencer, the pianist, 
quite by accident, and we all told each other how dreadful 
things were in general and particular and how Art was 
losing its big A and wondered what was going to happen 
to the exchange, which has been bobbing up and down like 
a cork in a soda water bottle so that one day we are rich 
and the next poor. F. P 

(Additional Paris News on page 5) 


Gallo Announces Operas for Manhattan Season 


Fortune Gallo has issued a preliminary prospectus of the 
season of grand opera at popular prices to be given at the 
Manhattan Opera House during the four weeks beginning 
Monday, September 6 (Labor Day), which will signalize 
the return of that theater to its original purpose and its 
coming back under Hammerstein possession. after a lapse 
of ten years. 

Mr. Gallo’s announcement promises the most adequate 
and comprehensive season of grand opera ever presented at 
popular prices in New York City, and gives the repertory 
from which offerings for the four weeks will be chosen. 
The Italian repertory predominates, but there are also a 
considerable number of modern French works. While 
there are no operas entirely new to New York in the list, 
there are a number that have seldom or never been heard at 
popular prices, among them “The Jewels of the Madonna,” 
“Thais,” “Manon,” “La Navarraise,” “Louise,” “The Tales 
of Hoffman,” “Tannhauser,” “Salome,” . Haensel and 
Gretel” and “The Secret of Suzanne.” There will also be 
revivals of “La Forza del Destino,” “La Gioconda,” “I 
Puritani,” “Romeo and Juliet” and “Lohengrin.” The 
more familiar list of the perennial repertory includes “Ma- 
dame Butterfly,” “La Bohéme,” “Tosca,” “Aida,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Il Trovatore,” “La Traviata,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Pagliacci,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “The Barber 
of Seville,” “Faust” and “Carmen.” 

The list of artists is withheld for later announcement 
because of negotiations for additional stars to appear as 
guest artists in the casts as well as the regular members of 
the San Carlo forces. The complete list of artists is to 
be issued in July. Besides the reinforcements for leading 
roles, Mr. Gallo also states that the regular San Carlo 
orchestra, chorus and ballet will be doubled in membership 
for the New York invasion by the enlistment from the 
choral, orchestral and terpsichorean units of other com- 
panies that do not begin their seasons as early as Septem- 
ber. Three subscription series are enumerated, each one of 
which will include two performances each week instead of 
the usual one weekly performance, so that each subscriber 
will see eight performances in the four weeks. 


Frank H. Grey Writing Musical Comedy 


Frank H. Grey, the well known song writer, has ar- 
ranged to write the score of a musical comedy, book of 
which is by C. S. Montanye. The lyrics will be the work 
of Bide Dudley, who furnished those of “The Little Whop- 
per.” Mr. Montanye has practically finished the book, and 
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the lyrics and music are well under way. Wendell Phillips 
Dodge, producer of the charming musical novelty “Lassie,” 
will also produce this musical play the title of which will 
be “Lorayne.” The opening is promised for the fall in 
New York. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CHORUS 
IS TO BE REORGANIZED 


(Continued from page 5) 
mand and poetic imagination. He was recalled a number of 
times. This was his second appearance this season as solo- 
ist with the Symphony “Pops” Orchestra, both highly suc- 
cessful. 
Atrrep R. Frank To Direct Vocat DeparTMENT AT Bos- 
TON CONSERVATORY. 

Of noteworthy interest to the musical fraternity of New 

England, and especially to vocal students, is the announce- 








Photo by Bachrach 
STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
Who will reassemble the Boston Symphony Chorus. 


ment from the management of the Boston Conservatory of 
Music to the effect that Alfred R. Frank, the eminent vocal 
instructor and coach, has joined the faculty of that insti- 
tution as director of the vocal department. Mr. Frank will 
personally examine and assign all vocal students, and will 
also review their work periodically. His accession to the 
faculty will undoubtedly attract numerous singers—active 
and potential—to the Conservatory. Ng sa 


Lester Donahue’s First London Recital 


Lester Donahue, the pianist, gave a recital at Wigmore 
Hall, London, on the afternoon of June 7. It was not Mr. 
Donahue’s first appearance in London, for he played there 
once before the war. His re-entry into the English musical 
world was a distinct success for the young American. The 
principal work on his program was the MacDowell “Keltic” 
sonata, other compositions played being by Bach-d’ Albert, 
Debussy, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Ethel Leginska, Carpen- 
ter and Dohnanyi. Mr. Donahue had a large audience, 
which was very enthusiastic over his work and, incidentally, 
included such representative persons in the English and 
American social and musical world as the Earl of Latham, 
Maggie Teyte, Cathleen Nesbitt, Leopold Stokowski, 
Jascha Heifetz, Peggy Wood, Marcia van Dresser, Toto 





LESTER DONAHUR, 
American pianist, 


Norman, Reinald Werrenrath, Mrs. 
Leonard Borwick and Joseph Riter. The London papers 
evidently liked Mr. Donahue. The Westminster Gazette, 
under the heading “A Clever Pianist,” said: “Lester Dona- 
hue is not the least noteworthy.of the many American art- 
ists who have been making their appearance in London just 
lately. It was not necessary, indeed, to go further than 
his playing of the great Passacaglia of Bach, which stood 
at the head of his scheme, to realize this, his performance 
of the work being alike remarkable for the grasp of struc- 
ture which it showed and the clearness with which all the 
details were brought out, as well as for the extraordinary 
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volume of sound which he extracted from the fine instru- 
ment on which he played, without ever losing the quality 
of his tone. Many pianists can pound through works of 
this type after a fashion and make a tremendous noise in 
doing so, but it is only now and again that one hears them 
played as this particular example was played by Mr. Dona- 
hue yesterday. And in some of the smaller and lighter 
things which came later he was not less successful. He is 
certainly an interesting pianist.” 

The Daily Mail spoke of him as “an agreeable player,” 
while the Telegraph said there was “a good deal of charm 


and a sustained beauty of delicate tone” in his playing of” 
.certain numbers. Mr. Donahue will probably give another 


recital later in the London season before returning home. 


RAVINIA SEASON OPENS 


Easton, Scotti and Kingston in “Tosca” Please Great 
Audience—Mason and Hackett in Season’s Debut 
(By Telegram.) 

Chicago, Ill., June 28, 1920.—The opera season at Ra- 
vinia Park opened Saturday evening, June 26, with a 
splendid performance of “Tosca.” Florence Easton sang 
the title role gloriously and acted it with superb dramatic 
effect. She was ably supported by “old master” Scotti, the 
king of Scarpias, and by Morgan Kingston, who gave a 
vocally effective and spirited presentation of Cavaradossi. 
Papi conducted. There was an audience of over four thou- 
sand which received the performance with great enthusiasm 
throughout, recalling the principals innumerable times after 
the second act. The second performance was Massenet’s 
“Manon,” chosen for the re-entry of Edith Mason and the 
Ravinia debut of Charles Hackett, both of whom were re- 
ceived with extraordinary enthusiasm. A complete review 
of the first week’s performances will appear in the Must- 
cAL Courter for July 8. President Louis Eckstein of the 
company is delighted with the advance sales and predicts 
the greatest season, both from the artistic and financial 
standpoints, that Ravinia Park ever has had. It was no- 
ticeable that, though Chicago has been having a spell of 
hot weather, it was cool and comfortable at Ravinia. 

Rene Devries. 





La Forge-Berimen Give Fine Concert 


A very large audience gathered at Aeolian Hall on June 
24 to hear one of the finest concerts of the season. Frank 
La Forge composer-pianist, and Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, 
assisted by four fine artists and the Duo-Art piano, 
presented a most interesting program. As the first number 
the Duo-Art gave a perfect reproduction of Josef Hof- 
mann’s playing of the B flat minor scherzo by Chopin. 
This was followed by a group of songs by Charles Carver, 
the young American bass, with his teacher, Frank La 
Forge, at the piano, Mr. Carver sang with consummate 
skill songs by Franz, Brahms and Loewe. He also gave 
an impressive rendition of La Forge’s “Before the Cruci- 
fix,” with organ and piano accompaniment. Ralph Douglass 
assisted ably at the organ. 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, made a deep impression with his 
beautiful and finished art. “Le Reve” from “Manon” by 
Massenet was especially well done. Edith Bennett, a 
young soprano with a lovely voice and charming person- 
ality, made a decided hit. La Forge and the Duo-Art 
piano furnished her accompaniments. Alice Moncrieff’s 
contralto voice was heard to advantage in the well known 
aria “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from “Samson et 
Dalila.” 

Frank La Forge, who appeared both as pianist and 
accompanist, was given an ovation after his performance 
of his own “Romance,” with the Duo-Art piano. An 
ehcore was demanded, and Mr, La Forge gave the “Octaves 
Etude” by Booth with brilliant and clear teehnic, proving 
that he is not only a perfect accompanist, but a fine 
pianist as well. . 

‘Ernesto Bertimen, the young pianist, made quite a sensa- 
tion with his solo numbers and also with his performance 
with the Duo-Art piano. The ‘most extraordinary feature 
was his rendition Of a brilliant “Bagatelle” by Maurice 
Dambois. This number was* especially written -for the 
Duo-Art piano, and Mr. Bertman played it most effectively, 
alternating his playing with that of the Duo-Art piano, 
reproducing the playing of Mr. Dambois. 





Pavlowa Returning to America 


Anna Pavlowa, the famous Russian dancer, who has 
been away from America for nearly four years, is to 
return to this country in October for a limited tour of 
the United States and Canada, according to a cable 
message received by Fortune Gallo, the grand opera im- 
presario, who has prevailed upon Mlle. Pavlowa to make 
another round of the principal cities under his management. 

Mile. Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe left the United 
States late in 1916 for a tour of South America, where 


* she remained for nearly two years, after which she toured 


the West Indies, and at the end of the.war took her com- 
pany back to Europe, where she has been ever since. 
She recently finished a long season at the Drury Lane 
Theater in London. 

Mr. Gallo is arranging to present Mlle. Pavlowa, her 
Ballet Russe and orchestra in a series of new ballets 
and divertissements for a week -in New York before 
taking them on tour. The metropolitan engagement will 
probably be placed at the Manhattan Opera House, fol- 
lowing the season of grand opera which Mr. Gallo’s San 
Carlo Company will give there in the fall. 


Gennaro Curci Sails for Italy 


Gennaro Mario Curci sailed on board the S. S. Canada 
bound for Italy last Tuesday. Mr. Curci will spend the 
summer months in Italy and France, part of which time 
he will remain with his family which he has not seen for 
several years. He will, however, return to the United 
States the middle of September and be ready for the 
opening of his studios about October 1. 


Edgar Schofield for Geraldine Farrar Tour 

Haensel & Jones, managers for Edgar Schofield, con- 
cluded arrangements last week with C. J. Foley, of Boston, 
who has engaged Mr. Schofield for the six weeks’ tour of 
Geraldine Farrar. This tour will cover some twenty-six 
appearances. 
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KIRKSVILLE’S TENTH FESTIVAL AWAKENS 
NEW INTEREST IN MISSOURI'S MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 





Concerts, Discontinued During War, Prove More Successful Than Ever—Large Audiences in Attendance— 
Minneapolis Orchestra and Excellent Soloists in Three Programs 


_ Kirksville, Mo., June 20, 1920.—Music lovers turned out 
in large numbers to enjoy the tenth annual festival of 
music, held under the auspices of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, on June 2 and 3. Possibly the fact that the festival 
was discontinued during the war made its return all the 
more welcome, The opening concert took place on Wednes- 
day evening, June 2, the opening number being the overture 
by Boiledeau, “The Calif of Bagdad,” = by the Col- 
lege Orchestra, under the direction of Johannes Goetze, 
and assisted by Mrs. Carr and the Misses Adolfson, Rogers, 
Rieger and Nulton, pianists. Phradie Wells, soprano, a 
Kirksville girl, who is now supervisor of music at Chilli- 
cothe, was heard in a group of songs, assisted by Miss 
Adolfson at the piano. She is a general favorite in Kirks- 
ville and was given a cordial welcome. The children’s 
chorus, under the direction of Raymond N. Carr, sang a 


. group of part songs and also gave the cantata, “The Queen 


of May,” by W. Otto Meissner, displaying excellent tonal 
quality and commendable accuracy. The soloists were 
Louise Biggerstaff and Isabella Rich, sopranos; Bernice 
Grozinger, mezzo-soprano, and Winnifred Burrows, con- 
tralto. SympHony Concert. 

There was a symphony concert on Thursday afternoon, 
June 4, given by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Emil Oberhoffer, conductor. The symphony was Tschai- 
kowsky’s fifth, in E minor, and Conductor Oberhoffer and 
his men gave a splendid reading of it. The other orches- 
tral numbers on the program were Smetana’s symphonic 
poem, “The River Moldau,” and the overture to “Tann- 
hauser.” The soloists were Henry J. Williams, who pleased 
in the harp solo, Thomas’ “March Megan” theme and vari- 
ations; Herman Beyer-Hane, cellist, and Guy H. Wood- 
ard, violinist, who gave the familiar and ever popular ber- 
ceuse from “Jocelyn” (Godard). 

“THe MEssIan.” 

Thursday evening’s program consisted of Handel's “The 

Messiah,” sung by the College Community Chorus, under 


the direction of Raymond N. Carr, assisted by the Minne 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of Emil Ober 
hoffer, and a quartet of excellent soloists. They were 
Emma Noe, soprano; Harriet McConnell, contralto; 
George Rasely, tenor, and Finlay Campbell, baritone. The 
work was splendidly presented and formed a fitting finale 
for the most successful—not only artistically, but finan 
cially as well—festival yet given. 

The officers of the Festival Association are: President, 
John R. Kirk; director, Raymond N. Carr; treasurer, 
Signe S. Adolfson; ticket committee, Ralph Stickler and 
Herschel Thomas. The officers of the College Community 
Chorus are: President, Barrett Stout; vice-president, Ed 
ward Howell; secretary, Mildred Nulton; librarian, Glenn 
Dillinger ; accompanist, J. L. Biggerstaff, and sergeant-at 
arms, John C. Jack. R 


Dates for Kaltenborn Orchestra 


The Kaltenborn Orchestra, under the competent direc 
tion of Franz Kaltenborn, has been secured by the Park 
Department to fill the following evening concert engage 


ments during July and August: July 9, Staten Island; July 
10, Central Park; July 24, Staten Island; July 31, Central 
Park; August 7 and 31, Staten Island. A recent appear 
ance of Mr. Kaltenborn and his orchestra was at Staten 
Island on June 26, 


Rudolph Polk’s Summer Engagements 


Rudolph Polk will be busy this summer. He will play 
a re-engagement at Lockport, N. Y., under the Bartholo- 
mew management, and will then go to New Brunswick, 
N. J., where he will give a recital at Rutgers College on 
July 9. On July 30 he will appear at the first of Mrs. Hall 
McAllister’s famous summer musicales, which will take 
place at the residence of Mrs. William H. Coolidge at 
Magnolia, Mass. Mrs. Ford, Mrs. McAllister’s talented 
daughter, will accompany Mr. Polk in his entire program 
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26 
Fanning Sings for King and Queen of England 


Cecil Fanning, the American baritone, who seems to 
have taken E england by storm, having been heard in London 
imes since the end of April, had the honor of 
before their Majesties King George and Queen 
a dinner given by Ambassador and Mrs, Davis at 
the American Embassy on June 

In a letter written to his manager, Daniel Mayer, Mr. 
Fanning gives an interesting account of the experience 

Our great event this week was singing for the King 
Monday night. Mr. Davis, the American 
gave a formal dinner for Their Majesties— 
people in all. After the dinner when the ladies had 
upstairs to the drawing room, Mrs. Davis asked per 
of the Queen for me to sing, so Mr. Turpin and I 
entered and took our places at the piano. The Queen bowed 
cordially to us, to which we, of course, responded, I sang 
rhe Time for Making Songs Has Come’ by Jamés H. 
song written for me; Sidney Homer's ‘Last 
during which I saw the Queen brush a tear from 
her eye, then came Burleigh’s arrangement of the negro 
spiritual, ‘Deep River, after which the Queen asked to 
have me presented. She held out her hand and paid me 
compliments, At their request I sang an 
‘Standin’ in de Need ob Prayer,’ ar- 
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amusing spiritual 


ranged by William Reddick. Mr. Turpifi was also pre- 
ented, and had quite a long conversation with Her Maj- 
esty. She asked us to do some more spirituals for the King 
when he came up to the drawing room. We were then 
presented to a number of the ladies, among them the wife 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mrs. Davidson. 

When the King entered all the ladies arose, and he very 
kindly went personally to all of the elderly ladies and asked 


them to be seated. We then did two more spirituals, after 
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Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Montreal “‘Gazetie’’ Dec. 19, 1919 


Her singing was so effective 
that it was impossible for her 
to satisfy the audience who 
demanded more after the third 
encore. 


Pittsburgh “‘ Dispatch”’ Dec. 29, 1919 


Miss Robeson sang with 
warmth and conviction in tone 
and interpretation--augment- 
ing her success at the Male 
Chorus concert a few weeks 
ago. 


Boston “Post” Apr. 28, 1919 


Lila Robeson’s performance 
of the contralto part in the 
‘‘Messiah” was a notable one. 
To a voice of beautiful qual- 
ity and ample range has been 
added real oratorio style and 
superb diction. ‘‘He Shall 
Feed His Flock’’ was beauti- 
fully rendered. 
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which the King shook hands with us, and asked interestedly 
how long we had been here and how long we were staying. 
He asked if I had been well received, and I was proud to 
tell him that the press had been wonderful to me, to which 
he replied that it was deserved and should not have been 
otherwise, 

“It was a truly wonderful occasion and was so beauti- 
fully and gracefully conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Davis. 
The men were in court dress, and the King also wore a 
purple decoration on his chest and the gold garter. The 
ladies were regal, and the exquisite costuming and display 


\ 





CECIL FANNING, 


Who is achieving great success in London, 


of jewels were beyond anything either of us had ever seen 
and you know we have had considerable experience in 
France and Italy, and in Newport, Boston, New York, etc.” 
Mr. Fanning’s popularity in England is now so great 
that he has had to postpone his sailing on account of addi- 
tional engagements booked by Daniel Mayer & Co., Ltd., 


London. He will be busy until the end of October and, 
together with Mr. and Mrs. Turpin, will sail on Octo- 
ber 31. 


Lhevinne in Thirty Recitals 

Having filled seventy-five successful joint recitals since 
the new year’ with Mischa Lhevinne, Estelle Gray- 
Lhevinne, the winsome little violinist, took the fastest train 
she could get back to the charming Gray-Lhevinne summer 
home down by San Francisco Bay to see the row of curls 
and several teeth of Viro, the infant son of the Gray- 
Lhevinnes. When Mama Lhevinne left for this last series 
of concerts the young man in question was “sans teeth 
and sans, hair’—now he has both. (See photograph in 
illustrated section.) 

Mischa Lhevinne continued in the Northwest and has 
been giving a series of thirty piano recitals, featuring his 
own original works. These concerts have been highly 
praised by the press of all the cities visited. Every night 
after the concerts Mr. Lhevinne puts in a long distance call 
and talks to his brilliant little wife. He has phoned from 
the following cities where concerts have been given: Mis- 
soula (Mont.), Helena, Butte, Great Falls, Anaconda, Liv- 
ingstone, Lewiston, Roundup, Sheridan (Wyo.), Billings 
and Thermopolis, Cheyenne, Larimee, Wyo. Then from 
Colorado, Fort Collins, Greeley, Denver, Loveland, Long- 
mont, Boulder, Sterling, Pueblo and Canon City. 

As soon as Mischa Lhevinne completes this tour he will 
join Mme, Gray-Lhevinne and they will give a few joint 
recitals in Southern California in the vast Greek theaters 
of that territory. Lhevinne says he intends to spend sev- 
eral weeks in composition, and one wonders where he is 
going to get the time. The Gray-Lhevinnes have a busy 
winter for 1920-21 all booked up. 


Emma Roberts’ Father Dies 

A. O. Roberts, the father of Emma Roberts, the well 
known contralto, died very suddenly at the home of his son, 
H. Melvin Roberts, in Cleveland, on June 17. Mr. Rob- 
erts, who had not been in good health for some time, re- 
cently retired from _the practice of law in Henderson, Ky., 
and removed to Cleveland. Mrs. Roberts was in New 
York at the time of her husband’s death, having come on 
for the wedding of her daughter, Laura Belle Roberts, to 
Robert Stewart, of New York, which took place very 
quietly on June 9. Emma Roberts was on the point of leav- 
ing to attend the convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Rotary Clubs at Atlantic City, N. J., when the sad 
news reached her. This is the second sad bereavement 
which Miss Roberts has suffered within a few months, her 
devoted friend and teacher, Mary Rhinelander Callender, 
having died in November last. 





Winifred Byrd at Stadium July 7 
Winifred Byrd will be the soloist with the National 
Symphony Orchestra at the Stadium Concert on July 7. 
She will be heard in the Grieg concerto, It will be re- 
membered that Miss Byrd was the first piano soloist of the 
season last year at these same concerts, at which time she 
played the Hungarian fantasie of Liszt. 


Zerola’s Management 
It is announced that Nicola Zerola, the tenor, who has 
been engaged by the Metropolitan Opera for the coming 
season, will be under the exclusive management of William 
Thorner for his concert work and will we booked through 
Winton & Livingston, Ine. 
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WHAT IS A “CHILD PRODIGY”? 
By M. WHEELER 


The term “Child Prodigy” is hopelessly confused with 
what is known to be simply a clever or talented child. 
There are quite a number of clever children whose pafents 
pass them off for “child prodigies” to indiscriminating au- 
diences, with the result that these audiences naturally ‘be- 
come prejudiced against the real child prodigy. As a 
matter of course one cannot blame them, for the clever 
child gives them the impression that he plays wonderfully 
for his age, but ought not to appear in public before he is 
really ready to compete with mature artists. 

Now, no doubt, you want to know what a child prodigy 
is? It is a supernatural child. It is a child only in years, 
who has a brain of naturally accumulative knowledge, 
which would take the clever child half a century to accom- 
plish. Real child prodigies are very rare in history. 

To my knowledge only Mozart, Josef Hofmann and per- 
haps two or three others could be classed as such in the 
entire history of music. A child of this sort, if fortunately 
well trained, will play at a very early age with a finished 
technic, expression and interpretation of a mature artist. 

You ‘often hear stories about the mistakenly called child 
prodigies, who were considered wonderful in their infancy 
but who proved nothing extraordinary when they grew up. 
My answer to this is that they were not real child prodi- 
gies but simply what I have mentioned before, the so-called 
clever children. A real child prodigy’s development is as 
endless as true art is. Only death can stop it. While the so- 
called clever children seem wonderful when they are in- 
fants, when arriving at the age to compete with mature 
artists they are naturally not equal to the task; therefore 
you hear no more of them. 

Mildred Wellerson, the little nine-year-old cellist, who 
recently gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, was 
pronounced a real child prodigy by such recognized authori- 
ties as the New York Evening Telegram, New York Amer- 
ican, The Evening Mail, Evening Post, Morning Tele- 
graph, Jacques Thibaud, Arnold Volpe, Modest Altschuler 
and many others. 

Cellists who know, claim that she is a miracle, superhu- 
man, and some are actually afraid of her, for they cannot 
comprehend where she gets the power of muscle to pro- 





MILDRED WELLERSON, 
Remarkable child cellist. 


together with the ex- 
has been 


duce that wonderful mellow tone, 
pression of a person who has lived and loved, 
happy and unfortunate for many years. 

Mildred Wellerson is also fortunate to have had the best 
of training from the very start (at the age of three and 
one-half years). Her mother, formerly known as Mero 
Schkolnik, is a graduate of the Berlin and Leipsic Con- 
servatories, and one of the best pupils of Prof. Julius 
Klengel. Her father, who is a pianist and music teacher, 
takes care of her general musical development. 

She is also favored by nature in that she requires no spe- 
cial preparation to give recitals or concerts on account of 
her natural facility and memory. Personally, she claims, it 
is much easier for her to satisfy a most critical audience, in 
recital than play her lesson for her mother. Therefore, 
even extensive playing in public would not retard her prog- 
ress in the least, for her teacher-mother is always with her. 

Many people are surprised that little Mildred is not 
spoiled and rather a very modest child. This is due pri- 
marily to proper training, and secondly, to the fact that 
cello playing seems so easy to her that she wonders why 
people make so much fuss about it. Her school education 
is being taken care of by a teacher who comes to the house 
daily. She is further advanced than the average school 
child of her age. She is in the open air most of the day 
playing with children and having all the fun she wants. 

In other words, Mildred is a real child most of the day 
and a mature person when she plays the cello. 


Howard Lyman a Musical Force in Syracuse 


Prof. Howard Lyman, who is head of the vocal depart- 
ment of the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, 
has also conducted the choir at the First Baptist Church 
for several years, which has one of the best organs in the 
State. Charles M. Courboin is the organist. In the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, Mr. Lyman directs the department of 
choral music, and the success of the recent May Festival 
was Jargely due to his efficient leadership. | 
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Greatly Acclaimed 
IRTUOSO SUPREME 


The Young Bohemian Violinist 
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“Orpheus Has Returned” 


UMANITA NUOVA, Milan, Mar. 31, 1920. 





“If Paganini played as well, certainly he could not 
play any better.,—ARTURO TOSCANINI., 





“A mystifying solver of the transcendental problems 
of the violinistic mechanism.”—By “N,” LA PER- 
SEVERANZA, Milan, Jan. 15, 1920. 





“Miraculous artist will win the approval of the 


world.”—LA SERA, Milan, Jan. 14, 1920. 





“Formidable technique . . . an executant supe 
rior to discussion.”—-L’AVVENIRE D’ITALIA, 


Bologna, Jan. 17, 1920. 











All “Before this blond artist of nineteen years, illumined 
by an aura equal to the glory of the greatest masters 
Italy of the violin, the listeners could not restrain their 
admiration.”"—IL PROGRESSO, Bologna, Jan. 17, 


Ranks 7m. 


“An interpreter capable of restoring the magic im 


. 
Him pression of impossibilities surmounted.”—IL SE- 


COLO, Milan, Jan. 19, 1920. 
Without 








“Vasa Prihoda has let us hear that which was and 
ever will be Paganini.".—IL POPOLO D’ITALIA, 
a Milan, Jan. 20, 1920. 





Peer “Passed the limit of understanding.”—-IL LAVORO, 


Genoa, Feb. 1, 1920. 





“Are such miracles possible at nineteen years? 


Photo Ermini, Milan 


Paganini lives again. Paganini himself 
could not play better, for it is perfection.” 


DIRECTION AZIONE, Genoa, Feb. 1, 1920. 


FORTUNE GALLO “Vasa Prikotn lo porely sod simply mysiitying 


Technique with which one can dare 











everything and overcome everything.”—IL SE- 


1130-31 Aeolian Building COLO, Genoa, Feb. 1, 1920. 
New York City 
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THE REALIZATION OF AN IDEAL BY 
HORNER-WITTE MANAGEMENT OF KANSAS CITY 


(An Interview) 


“The non-existent existed,” if | may be permitted the 
phrase—a music student with a correct business ideal ! 
Some years ago in Chicago there lived a blond haired 


tenor who arduously studied and practised with annoying 


regularity, whose purpose was to crowd Caruso out of 
a well merited operatic career. That person was none 
other than myself,” said Roland R. Witte of the Horner- 
Witte Concert Management of Kansas City. 

“After spending several years in Chicago and New 


York | hied myself to Berlin and Paris for a couple of 


joyous and sorrowful years to put on, as I thought, the 
finishing touches At the end of that time, however, 
there were no operatic contracts in sight, and Mr, Caruso’s 
position still seemed secure. After several months of 
search for the “great opportunity which lay always just 
beyond the horizon, | returned to New York and secured 
a few lieutenant parts in light opera road companies 
with always large promises and meager results. So when 
Charles F. Horner offered me a ‘position on the faculty 
of the Horner Institute of Fine Arts, I accepted and took 
up my permanent residence in Kansas City. 
Emptoyer AND EmpLoyee Become Fast Frienps, 


faculty of the 


After two successful years on the 
Horner Institute, I resigned and became associated with 
Mr. Horner in business, assuming active management of 
our present firm soth Mr. Horner and I had the same 





Moffet Photo, Chicago 
CHARLES F. HORNER, 
business idea. We believed there was an actual demand — 


irtist bureau to serve the West and South 
which would place the concert business 
substantial basis, giving the consumer 


for a Western ; 
west in a capacity 
in that territory on a 


artists at a definite but reasonable price. We did not 
believe that a small town with less experienced buyers 
should pay more for an attraction than the old-time, 
hard boiled buyer in larger cities. We did not believe 
a date in Portland, Ore., one night, and a date in Boston, 
Mass., a few nights later, desirable, advisable or expedi 








Lovers of Good Music 
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Walter Pfeiffer, will 
cool Casino Audi- 





fiith consecutive 
pal Orchestra, conducted by 
give high-grade concerts in the 
torium, on the beach, at 


WILDWOOD 


By-the-Sea 


The famous South-Jersey watering-place. Daily 
concerts afternoon and evening throughout the sea- 
son, with special well-known Sunday even- 
ings The beach at Wildwood is unsurpassed 
Excellent fishing, bathing and high-class amusements. 
beautifully illustrated folder and full informa- 
write 
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W. Courtright Smith 
Secretary, Board of Trade 
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ent, Why should the railroads get it all?” said Mr. Witte. 

“The ultimate consumer under the old system, when 
it was in force, paid the freight, took what date he 
could get, no matter when, where or how. Why not 
actually guarantee an artist a tour of a given number of 
dates and handle them in a business way as a merchant 
handles his merchandise; sell them to the local manager 
or committee at a small margin of profit and route the 
dates consecutively with the shortest possible railroad 
jumps, enabling the artist to fill from three to five dates 
per week? 

“Our theory was a success almost from the start, and 
not only was it successful with a single artist, but with 
large organizations, such as Sousa’s Band, which we man- 
aged last season for an eight weeks’ tour with tremen- 
dous success. Please do not get the idea for a moment 
that all was easy sailing—quite to the contrary. We had 
our obstacles, plenty of them, some of which seemed 
insurmountable, 

War AND Fru _ INTERFERES. 

“After we had organized our business, employed our 
representative office force, “etc., “along came the war’ and 
the accompanying draft, which took so many of the local 
managers and made them into soldiers, Fully half of 
our first year’s business was lost, and with it went our 
profit, which naturally meant that a good big deficit 
awaited us at the bank. We met the deficit, however, 
paid every bill and fulfilled every agreement. But we 
were in no way disheartened or disorganized through our 
unfortunate experience of the first year, but started out 
on ‘the second year’s campaign with renewed stress and 
vigor. Our booking season went over in great style 
and a big business seemed assured, but alas, and alack, 
‘along came the flu,’ and again we experienced that de- 
lightful sensation of a fat deficit at the bank. But again 
we fulfilled every contract and paid every bill. The 
artists, however, who were fortunate enough to fill their 
engagements were greatly pleased, and | am happy to 
state that we are still using, with one exception, the 
same artists who started with us when our business was 
first organized. We, of course, have added to our list 
and, as strange as it may seem, we have increased the 
number of dates for our artists each season. This %s 
particularly interesting in view of the fact that we have 
operated in a limited territory, principally seven States. 

On Firm Grounp. 

“The third year of our business found us on firm ground 
as deliverers of the right kind of concerts by the right 
kind of artists, practically all of whom were American. 
We had a ‘real clientele of some hundred and twenty- 
five cities and towns with artist courses, more than half 
of which had never had an artist series before, and some 
of the towns, | must confess, I did not know were 
even on the map. We have successfully organized artist 
courses in many Western towns where only a few years 
ago a lone fiddler playing ‘Turkey in the Straw,’ ‘The Ar- 
kansas Traveler,’ or some other such tune, would have 
sufficed for the evening's entertainment. Now those same 
people are satisfied with only the best that can be ob- 
tained in music, both vocal and instrumental. The artist 
is always happy to sing in these smaller places despite 


the inconveniences of the bad hotels, because of the ex- 
treme appreciation and applause of the small town 
audiences, 

Goop SALESMEN, 

“Il owe,” said Mr. Witte, “the major part of our suc- 
cess to the fact that we have made it a point from the 
first to have associated with us the very finest class of 
salesmanship that money could buy. We realized that 


our proposition must be sold, and that people would not 
flock to us to buy it, so we set out to employ the right 
kind of salesmen. We have with us such men as Lucius 
Pryor, of Omaha, Neb., who locally managed concerts 
and opera engagements for some fifteen years, and who 
is thoroughly experienced in every phase of concert pro- 
motion, We also have associated with us A. M. Beatty, 
who has had many years’ experience as an executive both 
in this country and Europe. There are a number of 
others in our organization worthy of mention, but time 
and space does not permit. : 
Constructive Work. 

“Finally, we are doing a very constructive work in 
the West and are filling a definite purpose. Our _ busi- 
ness is conducted on a strictly guaranteed basis. We 
buy a specified number of dates for so much, add a legiti- 
mate profit, and sell to the consumer, and, by the way, 
our price for the most part is lower than that for which 
the artist has usually sold in our territory, In fact, we 
have saved the local committees as much as three or four 
hundred thousand dollars on some courses of four num- 
bers. Therefore, we do not add our profit on to the 
selling price of the artist. 

“Mr. Horner, the senior member of Horner-Witte, is 
the same Charles F. Horner who is president of the 
Redpath-Horner Lyceum Bureau, the © Redpath-Horner 
Chautauqua System, joint owner of the Midland Lyceum 
Bureau, of Des Moines, Iowa, president of a chain of 
banks in Kansas and Colorado, and president of the 
Horner Institute of Fine Arts, which had an enrollment 
during the past season of some 1,260 pupils. 


“Our business has far exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations, and the results have been most gratifying, 
indeed. Our list of artist and feature attractions for 


1920-21 include the following whose dates, I am happy to 
say, are mostly all sold. They are: San Carlo Grand 
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A PARTIAL VIEW OF A BUSY OFFICE, 


Showing Roland R, Witte, of the Horner-Witte Musical 
Bureau, Kansas City, Mo., with his secretary, Hazel Miller. 


Opera Company; Adolph Bolm Ballet and Little Sym- 
phony Intimé; Marie Rappeld, Marie Tiffany and Margaret 
Romaine, sopranos; Rafaelo Diaz, Morgan Kingston, ten- 
ors; Oscar Seagle, Arthur Middleton and Louis Graveure, 
baritones; Reed Miller and Nevada Van Der Veer, tenor 
and contralto, joint recitals; Eddy Brown and Florence 
Hardeman, violinists; John Powell, pianist, and Powell 
Weaver, organist. W. R 


Austin Honorary Member Sigma Alpha Iota 


In 1919-20 Florence Austin, the violinist, covered prac- 
tically the same territory as upon her tour of some three 
years ago, when she appeared in most of the Southern 
States and in Canada. Wherever Miss Austin has con- 
certized she has met with marked success, and very re- 
cently in Grand Forks, N. Dak., had the honor conferred 
upon her of being asked to become an honorary member 
of the Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority, to which such promi- 
nent artists as Galli-Curci, Louise Homer, Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, Olive Fremstad, etc., belong. Before entering 
upon the tour mentioned above Miss Austin spent a year 
in studying with Charles Martin Loeffler, in Boston, and 
previous to that a concert tour took her through the West 
to the Pacific Coast. 


Michael Elmer De Trinis Married 


Michael Elmer De Trinis, who has been instructor at the 
Utica Conservatory of Music for the past season, was mar- 
ried recently in that city to Ethel Edna Edwards. The 
ceremony took place at the home of the bride’s sister, Mrs. 
Frank L. Conley, the Rev. Frank W. Mortfeldt, pastor of 
the Plymouth Congregational Church, performing the mar- 
riage. Mr. and Mrs. De Trinis will remain in Utica dur- 
ing the month of July, then visiting New York prior to 
sailing for Europe, where Mr. De Trinis will study con- 
ducting and orchestration in Milan for a year. He will 
then proceed to Berlin to work with Dohnanyi. 


Thibaud at-the Vieuxtemps Festival 


Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, who was scheduled 
to sail for France Saturday, June 26, was unfortunately 
detained through the serious illness of his wife. Mr. 
Thibaud now plans to leave early this month. He will be 
one of a number of the great living violinists who will 
gather at Verviers, Belgium, late in August to pay homage 
to the great composer who was born in that city. Mr. 
Thibaud will play Vieuxtemps’ first concerto in FE major 
at the opening of this festival; Cesar Thomson will play 
the second concerto; Ysaye the fourth, and Mischa Elman 
the fifth. 


Cincinnati Festival Directors Re-elected 

Two retiring directors of the Cincinnati May Music Fes- 
tival Association have been re-elected. They are Frank R. 
Ellis and A, Clifford Shinkle. The board will be reorgan- 
ized in the near future with the profits of the last festival, 
$7,000. The prospects for the coming festival, which will 
mark the golden jubilee of the association, look bright. The 
rehearsals will begin in October. 


Behymer Coming to New York 
L, E. Behymer will leave Los Angeles on July 8 and is 
expected to arrive in this city about the 18th. Enroute 
to the metropolis, he will stop off in Chicago for the 
National Concert Managers’ Association meeting. 
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James G. Huneker, Musical Editor of the N. Y. World, said: 
“In all my years I have never heard such a rich, resonant, big 


voice.’ 
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Albany, N. Y., June 1, 1920.—With a complete tri- 
umph for both club and Florence Macbeth, the assisting 
artist, Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, conductor and founder of the 
Mendelssohn Club, and his singers closed this organiza- 
tion’s tenth season in a blaze of glory. Chancellors’ Hall, 
Education Building, was taxed to capacity for the thirtieth 
concert and many stood throughout the program, which 
was varied and well balanced. The club’s precision of at- 
tack, fine tonal work and beauty of shading again brought 
forth praise in Brewer’s “Break, Break, Break.” With 
Miss Macbeth the club gave an effective arrangement of 
the sextet from “Lucia” and so artistic was the rendition 
that the audience demanded a repetition. There was a 
fine balancing of parts and the number was given with all 
the artistry that these singers command. Cadman’s “Love 
Like the Dawn” and “A Field Song” of Ward; two Negro 
spirituals sung a cappella, Bartlett's tuneful “A Dream,” 
and “Wanted a. Wife,” Lynes, were other club numbers 
besides “In Flanders Fields,” in which the tenor solo was 
sung with fine effect by Lowell D. Kenney. Miss Macbeth, 
who proved so great a favorite last season that she was 
secured for the spring concert, was at her best. She sang 
the “Shadow Song” from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” with 
great ease and beauty and the familiar “Je suis Titania” 
from “Mignon” as well. Her numbers also included a 
group of songs beginning with “Care Selve,” Handel, and 
concluding with “The Wind’s in the South,” Scott. Miss 
Macbeth was so enthusiastically received that she was 
obliged to give double encores. Harry Alan Russell was 
accompanist for both the club and Miss Macbeth. He is a 
pupil of Dr. Rogers, who is known as the dean of music 
in Albany. 

Dr. Frank Sill Rogers was judge at a musical contest held 
in Waterbury, Conn., in which students of well known girls’ 
schools were competitors. Dr. Rogers will pass a part of 
June at his camp in the lake region of Vermont, and in 
July will sail for Europe to pass some time in Paris and in 
* Switzerland. 

Emma H. Van Wormer, well known in newspaper cir- 
cles, who was responsible for the first daily newspaper 
musical column in this section, has been given a six months’ 
leave of absence from the Evening Journal editorial staff 
with which she has been connected for nearly ten years. 

The B Club, just organized, has among its members: 
Katharine O'Reilly, musical manager; Elizabeth J. Hoff- 
man, president of the Monday Club; Mrs. Oscar B. Vunck, 
Mrs. F. M. Joslin, Esther D. Keneston, Lydia F. Stevens, 
Mrs. Wendell M. Milks, Emma H. Van Wormer, Mrs. 
Peter Schmidt and Mrs. Archibald Buchanan, Jr. 

President’s Night, an annual event much anticipated by 
music lovers in this section, was observed by the Monday 
Musical Club with a fine program in the Historical and 
Art Society Auditorium. The rooms were taxed to capac- 
ity long before the hour of the musicale. Mrs. George D. 
Elwell, retiring president, presided. The artists were Mrs. 
Peter Schmidt, violinist, who .won new laurels by her 
artistic interpretation of numbers by Kreisler, Hubay and 
Drdla; Agnes E. Jones, pianist, who played Moszkowski 
and Chopin numbers brilliantly, and Clara D. Woodin, 
soprano, who sang with fine effect. The accompanists were 
Lydia F. Stevens and Mrs. Edgar S. Van Olinda. This 
was the last club program until fall when Elizabeth J. 
Hoffman, newly elected president, will assume the duties 
of the office. 

Amelia R. Gomph gave a Chopin recital for the members 
of the Albany Music Teachers’ Association, at the studio 
of Jean Newell Barrett. 

Edwin Swain, baritone, and Philip Sevasta, harpist, were 
heard in recital in Centennial Hall. 

Samuel B. Belding, organist; Arnold Janser, cellist; 
Mrs. Eli Mayer, violinist, and Roger H. Stonehouse gave 
a program recently. 

Mrs. Archibald Buchanan, Jr., Sadie Gingold, William 
D. K. Wright, Marjorie McDonough and Cordelia L. 
Reed presented a program at Miss Quinn’s School. 

Edwin B. Parkhurst and Richard Reece were soloists at 
the annual concert of the Cathedral of All Saints’ choir, 
Harry Alan Russell conducting. 

T. Frederick H. Candlyn conducted the annual concert 
of St. Paul's Episcopal choir. 

A new organ will be installed in St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church in 1921. 

Mrs. Frederick Bowen Hailes, soprano, sang a group of 
songs at the Memorial Day exercises, accompanied by 
Mr. Hailes. 


Atlantic City, N. J., May 19, 1920.—It was a large and 
appreciative audience that heard Maybelle Addison, con- 
tralto, and Henry Gurney, tenor, on Sunday evening, May 
16, with the Leman Symphony Orchestra on the Steel 
Pier. The program offered proved to be an excellent one, 
and Conductor Leman was liberally applauded. Mrs. Ad- 
dison sang an aria from “Le Prophéte” in a manner that 
made three encores necessary. Mr. Gurney rendered 
Donizetti's “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” and both singers were 
heard in the duet from “Romeo and Juliet,” the English 
interpretation of which appealed to the people, and many 
encores were called for. 

A. E. Weeden, choirmaster of the Ascension Church 
and director of the Operatic Society of Atlantic City, pre- 
sented “The Chimes of Normandy” on May 11 at the Gar- 
den Pier Theater, the principal characters bei:g portrayed 
by Elizabeth Stoy, elen Kennedy, Dorothy Turner, 
Marion Bickle, Betty Parcells, Carrie Hirsch, Harry Kauf- 
mann, George Normann, Lew W. Grieve,’ Harry Boniface, 
Frank D. Mount, Harry Coulomb and C. Wister Evans. 
There was a chorus of fifty mixed voices and the produc- 
tion was well staged. Both principals and chorus received 
many encores. 

The Crescendo Club, at its annual meeting on May 3, 
elected the following officers: Cordelia Arnold, presi- 
dent; Sallie A. Reinhart, first vice-president; Katheryn 
Krymer Worcester, second bans hae ged Mildred John- 
son, recording secretary Laura Cloud, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. B. F. Young, treasurer; Mrs. D. B, Edwards, 


financial secretary; trustees, Mrs. G. Arthur Bolte, Mrs 
W. Blair Stewart and Mrs, Walter Brick. Mrs. August 
Bolte, retiring president, and the committees did excellent 
work during the past two years, registering thirty-one new 
members last season. 

The Atlantic County Historical Society presented 
“Pageant Absegami” at Morris Guards’ Hall on May 10. 
Anna T. Barbash was heard in Cadman’s “The Land of the 
Sky Blue Water” and “The Last Rose of Summer,” dis- 
playing a sympathetic soprano voice of excellent range 
and quality. Florence Cook, in a Southern melody, “Ju- 
bilo,” and Laura Cunningham, who sang “Memories,” added 
much to the enjoyable program. Mary McNamee, violin- 
ist, and Edna Roberts, at the piano, did pleasing work also. 

Lovers of music assembled in the music lobby of the 
Ambassador Hotel May 18 to hear Nathan Reinhart, the 
popular pianist, in recital, assisted by Lillian B: Albers, 
Edna Zale Peach, Kathryn K. Worcester, Elizabeth Miller 
and Harry K. Kaufman. Alice Warren Sachse was the 
efficient accompanist. 

Elizabeth C. Chew, lyric soprano, was heard on May 17 
in recital, with Harry H. Kaufman, baritone, and Mrs. 
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H. E. Conrad, reader, as the assisting artists, the occasion 
being a benefit for Grace Chapter, O. E. S., No. 106. Ruby 
Cordery was at the piano. 

The Lincoln University Quartet was guest of the Bee- 
thoven Quartet of the First Presbyterian Church, Sunday, 
May 16, when it was heard in pleasing interpretations 
from Kraft and Marston. The Beethoven Quartet—Tut- 
tle C. Walker, director; Nathan Reinhart, organist; 
Charles Scull, bass, and William Boyer, tenor—with Nora 
Lucia Ritter, soprano, and Mrs. De Graw, contralto, sang 
Marston’s “One Thing I Have Desired.” Miss Ritter, in 
two solos, Gounod’s “Forever with the Lord” and Roma’s 
“Come Unto Me,” sang especially well. 

Arthur S. Kirstein, choirmaster of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Ventnor, gave a musicale at the Hotel 
Chelsea, May 24, assisted by the Metropolitan Male Quar- 
tet, the personnel of which includes Artie Bolton, tenor ; 
Roy Brown, baritone ; George Paul Grey, bass, and Charles 
T. Edwards. Jean Herford displayed a fine soprano voice 
in songs by MacDermid, Ray, Gounod and Weber. Kath- 
eryn Krymer Worcester, contralto, sang numbers by Ayl- 
ward and Liddie, and the latter two singers contributed 
duets from Rubinstein and Alice Hawthorne. Laura West- 
ney was the artistic accompanist. 

The Haddon Hall Trio, Henr 
dered an interesting program, 


Gruhler, director, ren- 
ay 23. Zarzyeki’s “Ma- 
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zurka,” played by Eugene Bierman, violinist, was much 
appreciated, as was also a Frim! ballade, rendered by 
Marsden Brooks, cellist. Director Guhler‘s interpretation 
of a Chopin etude and valse, for piano, was especially 
praiseworthy. 

The Sunday evening concert on the Steel Pier again 
proved Conductor Leman’s ability. Masterly readings 
stirred a tempest of enthusiasm, the orchestra playing 
Thomas’ “Mignon,” Mendelssohn's “Italian” symphony, 
and a Gretry-Mottl ballet suite. Mary Barrett, soprano, 
was heard in a “Tosca” aria. Frank Oglesby, tenor, sang 
Bizet’s “Air de la Fleur,” from “Carmen,” both singers 
joining in singing Thomas’ “Dear Love of Mine.” For 
the closing number Conductor Leman very artistically in- 
terpreted Ponchielli’s “Dance of the Hours,” receiving a 
well merited ovation. Especially praiseworthy were the 
accompaniments of Joseph Lilly. 

Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page.) 

Baltimore, Md., June 1, 1920.—-Two interesting pro- 
grams recently given by the Johns Hopkins Orchestra, 
Charles H. Bochau, conductor, were those of May 23 for 
the patients and staff of St. Agnes’ Hospital, and of May 
20 for the Maryland School for the Blind at Overlea. At 
the first of these the program consisted of the Haydn 
symphony in D major, the lovely andante cantabile of 
Tschaikowsky and the largo from Handel's “Xerxes.” 
Bart Wirtz, assistant conductor, wielded the baton. For 
the blind audience, the orchestra played selections from 
Coleridge-Taylor’s cantata, “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” 
the tenor solo being sung by Clarence L. Hihn with Susan 
Haury at the piano; the “Kol Nidrei” of Max Bruch, 
Helene Broemer playing the cello solo, and two move- 
ments from the Haydn symphony in D major. 

Beloit, Wis., June 1, 1920.—The Treble Clef Club of 
Beloit began the season of 1919-20 with a public concert 
on Armistice Day, which was given by the club chorus, 
with a visiting violinist as soloist. The regular monthly 
afternoons were for active and associate members only 
These were in the nature of study classes, the general 
topic of discussion being musical forms. Each afternoon 
a paper was given illustrated with instrumental and vocal 
numbers by club members. Upon two occasions dancers 
from the students’ auxiliary appeared. Besides the after 
noons of study, there was a program of modern composi- 
tions. The club also sponsored two artist recitals during 
the season, in December, Anne Slaymaker Gardner, pianist, 
and Arthur Kraft, tenor, in joint recital, and in April, 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. Mrs. Gardner represented 
Beloit in December upon a Reciprocity Day program given 
at Burlington. The club was hostess at a second Reci- 
procity Day in May, at which Mrs. Stapleton, first officer 
of the State Federation of Music Clubs, was guest of 
honor. Louise Rood Lutes, pianist, represented the Treble 
Clef. The junior and senior clubs are growing with 
amazing rapidity. Each of these is a complete organiza- 
tion, although supervised by the parent club, Besides the 
monthly study classes, which have been devoted largely to 
American Music, an excellent program was given for 
friends and the older club, At the annual meeting of 
Treble Clef, which preceded a dinner and concert for 
members and guests, the club made a regretful farewell to 
Mrs. Wilford, the retiring president, and elected the fol- 


lowing officers: President, Mrs. Hulsbert; first vice 
president, Mrs. Wilford; second vice-president, Mrs 
Dowd; secretary, Mrs. Wright, and treasurer, Mrs. Cole 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Canton, Ohio, June 3, 1920.—Capital University Glee 
Club entertained approximately 800 music lovers on 
the evening of May 27 in the First Congregational Church. 
The glee club, which appeared here under the auspices of 
the Lutheran churches of Canton and vicinity, is directed 
by Otto Mees, president of the university. The Capital 
Glee Club ranks among the best in the State, and tully 
lived up to this reputation at this concert. 

Richard W. Oppenheim, violinist, delighted a large audi- 
ence May 25, when he appeared at Trinity Reformed 
Church. Mr. Oppenheim, who is a pupil of Oscar Black 
and Cxsar Thompson, professors in the Royal Conserva- 
tory at Brussels, Belgium, embodies in his playing all the 
characteristics of the Belgian school, both as to technical 
equipment and understanding and appreciation for music. 
About 600 people attended the concert. 

The Grand Army Band of Canton opened its summer 
season Saturday evening, May 29, with an open air concert 
on the balcony of the court house. Several selections com- 
posed by Karl L. King, band director, were rendered. The 
band plans to give a number of open air concerts during 
the summer. 

Pupils of Gibbs School, a local grammar school, gave a 
pleasing operetta in the school auditorium Friday even- 
ing, May 28, before an audience of several hundred. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Emporia, Kan., June 2, 1920.—On May 31, Daniel A. 
Hirschler gave his ninth recital on the four manual and 
echo organ at the College of Emporia. His program was 
an interesting one, including the Liszt fantasie and fugue 
on B-A-C-H, the César Franck choral in A minor, a min 
uet by Carl P. Bach, the Gordon B. Nevin “Sketches of 
the City,” Debussy’s second arabesque, Rachmaninoff's 
serenade, Pietro A. Yon’s humoresque, “L’Organo Primi- 
tivo,” closing with the ever popular “Finlandia” of 
Sibelius. 

Flint, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Fort Collins, Col., June 2, 1920.—Margaret Axton and 
Ruth Wilkin were given degrees of Bachelor of Music at 
the commencement program of the Colorado Agricultural 
College Conservatory of Music held here last night. They 
were presented by Director Alexander Emslie of the con- 
servatory, and the degrees were conferred by President 
Charles A. Lory of the college. Elizabeth Smith and 
Esther Coudray were given certificates to teach music in 
the public schools. The conservatory orchestra, the ladies’ 
glee club and a number of soloists assisted in the program 
Those taking part were Louise Bowman, Irene Long and 
Mrs. Roscoe Becker, sopranos; Edytha Todd and Claren’e 
James, violinists; Marguerite Axton, Opal Gevrez, Ruth 
Wilkin and Emma Brosh, pianists, and Marguerite Todd, 
accompanist. 


(See letter on another page.) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SCHOOL AND CONSERVATORY COMMENCEMENTS ATTRACT 
ALL CHICAGO’S ATTENTION AS SUMMER SEASON BEGINS 


Columbia School of Music, American Conservatory and Chicago Musical College Hold Their Annual Gradua- 
tion Exercises and Concerts—Normal Courses at Bush Conservatory—National Concert Managers to 
Meet—Arthur Dunham Joins Chicago Musical College Faculty—Notes 


Chicago, UL, June 26, 1920.--The month of June brings 
besides rosés, the celebration of many commencements and 
the blooming of many new professionals, who yearly re- 
‘inforce the ranks of the tonal fraternity and add materially 
in making America more musically inclined. Those grad- 
uates enter the musical profession well prepared, judging 
from those who were heard at the various commencement 
concerts that took place here during the past week. Some 
may in the future be heard in concert or recital, while 
others will joint schools, and still others, through their 
excellent musical education, will be able to enjoy more 
concerts and recitals given by artists and be the real music 
future. That music is now a requisite among 
is evinced by the remarkable number of 
Chicago has probably 


lovers of the 
learned people 
students all over this country. 


music 
more music schools than any other city in the Union, and 
the large schools as well as the smaller ones have had a 


record breaking attendance this past season. The big four 
among the schools here have had their commencements, 
the first being that of the Bush Conservatory recently, and 
which has already been reviewed in these columns, and this 
week the Auditorium was illuminated on three successive 
nights to bring forth the annual concerts and commence- 

ments of the Columbia School of Music, American Con- 

servatory and Chicago Musical College. 

Co_umBia ScHoor or Music. 

The nineteenth annual commencement and concert of 
the Columbia School took place on Monday evening, June 
21 The vast Auditorium was packed from pit to dome 
when Conductor Ludwig Becker raised his baton to direct 
the orchestra, made up of members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Irma Orser played the Schumann con- 
certo in A minor. The next soloist, Louis Wolf, did well 
with the Mendelssohn violin concerto in E minor. Lois 
Mary Cook sang agreeably the Mozart aria, “Dove Sono,” 
from “The Marriage of Figaro.” Olive Wright Hess, a 
pupil of Clare Osborn Reed, president of the school, made 
a good impression in the Moszkowski concerto in E major. 
Natalie Robinson reflected credit on her teacher, Ludwig 
Becker, in her rendition of the Bruch violin concerto in 
D minor. Joseph Hassmer sang the “Dio Possente” from 
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Gounod’s “Faust,” revealing the style expected from a 
George Nelson Holt pupil. Lindsey McPhail played cred- 
itably the Grieg piano concerto in A minor. Martha Cook, 
artist-student from the class of Louise St. John Westervelt, 
sang beautifully the aria of Lia from Debussy’s “Prodigal 
Son.” Much has already been written in these columns 
regarding this young artist. Suffice to say here that after 
each new hearing she strengthens the favorable opinion 
first produced, and that she will bring credit upon her 
teacher as well as herself is a foregone conclusion. One 
of the happy surprises of the evening was experienced in 
listening to Margaret Farr, who shone brilliantly as a full 
fledged pianist and made a distinct success in the Liszt- 
Busoni Spanish rhapsody. Miss Farr hails from the class 
of Walter Spry, who has reason to feel proud, as she gave 
a splendid exhibition of piano playing both from the technical 
and interpretative standpoints, and her future appearances 
either at the school functions. or elsewhere will be watched 
with pleasurable anticipation. 

The conferring of degrees and diplomas was made by 
Clare Osborn Reed, the efficient head of the Columbia 
School of Music, a school that has grown, not only in the 
number of students enrolled under its banner, but also in 
raising its standard. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

The American Conservatory of Music’s thirty-fourth 
annual commencement concert was ushered in the Audi- 
torium on Tuesday evening, June 22. Before reviewing 
the work of the various soloists who participated in the 
musical program, words of praise are again due John J. 
Hattstaedt, the able educator and president of the school. 
The growth of the American Conservatory of Music has 
been healthy, Though President Hattstaedt is known as 
a conservative, he has directed the destinies of the school 
with a progressive hand since its inception nearly thirty- 
five yoars ago. Listening to the program gave proof anew 
of the solid policy on which the school has been built. The 
numbers presented were neither hackneyed nor was there 
a tendency towards the ultra-modernism. It was a pro- 
gram most appropriate for the occasion. Isabelle Cuny 
played the Grieg piano concerto (first movement ) ; Ger- 
trude Munger sang the Donizetti aria from “The Favor- 
ite’; Marion Roberts elected to play the first movement of 
the Brahms B flat major piano concerto; John Weicher 
played the difficult Sibelius violin concerto (first move- 
ment); John Sheehy sang “Vision Fugitive,” from Masse- 
net's “Herodiade”; Dean Remick was heard in the second 
and third movements of the Chopin E minor concerto; 
Herman Orendorff rendered the first movement of the 


Lalo “Concerto Russe”; Laura Turner revealed a big and 
well placed soprano in Von Weber’s “Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster,” and with Florence Burke’s playing of 


the Moszkowski piano concerto, the program came to a 
happy close. Karleton Hackett, who with Adolf Weidig 
and Heniot Levy is associate director of the school, made 
the address. The awarding of diplomas, certificates, gold 
and silver medals was made by the president. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLece. 

The fifty-fourth commencement concert and exercises of 
the Chicago Musical College were held on Wednesday 
evening before an audience that taxed the Auditorium and 
its vast stage as well with an army of friends and admirers 
of the oldest school in Chicago. The Chicago Musical Col- 
lege has done much for Chicago, as it has brought here 
many teachers of international reputation, several of whom 
have been connected with the school for many years, while 
more recent acquisitions have shown the master hand of 
Carl D. Kinsey in adding to the faculty men and women 
who have made big names for themselves on the concert 
platform as well as in the studio, and great promises are 
made for the future. As stated by Felix Borowski, the 
president of the college, in the short announcement which 
he made on this occasion, “The Chicago Musical College 
does not believe in words, but in deeds.” This seems to 
be the new motto of the school. 
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The program was given with the assistance of sixty-five 
members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, well di- 
rected by Conductor Leon Sametini and Edoardo Sacerdote, 
which gave splendid support to the soloists. Adelaide 
Anderson played the Hiller concerto in F minor; Gladys 
Welge was heard in the Mendelssohn F minor concerto ; 
Ethel MacDonald sang Verdi’s Don Carlos aria, “O Don 
Fatale”; Margaret Wilson played the Chopin polonaise, op. 
22; Solidad Rendon offered the “Caro Nome”; Glen 
Halik’s contribution was the first movement of the Bruch 
D minor violin concerto; Mona Redman, winner of the 
Mason & Hamlin piano, played the first movement of the 
Beethoven concerto in E flat major; Herbert A. Johnson, 
winner of the Conover grand piano presented by the Cable 
Piano Company, rendered the Grieg concerto in A minor 
(first movement); Harold Ayres, a very talented student 
from Leon Sametini’s class, played the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo in D major (first movement); Anne Leonard, win- 
ner of the free public recital or orchestral appearance pre- 
sented by Carl D. Kinsey, sang the aria “Ah, Perfido”; 
Ethel Elkins, winner of a violin presented by Lyon & 
Healy, pleased her hearers with her interpretation of gel 
Saéns’ introduction and capriccioso, and Ann Gordon, 
post-graduate, who won this year the degree of Bachelor 
of Music, played the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor, 
The presentation of prizes, medals and diplomas was made 
by Felix Borowski, who had the assistance of Carl D. 
Kinsey, the vice-president and manager of the school. The 
work of each student was up to the standard of the school 
and-reflected credit on each teacher. 

Conpuctors. 

Were there symphony orchestras in all the principal 
cities in this country, conductors could easily be found to 
lead the organizations. This thought came to mind while 
listening to the various commencement concerts which took 
place during the week, the three more important being 
presented with the assistance of members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and each conductor deserving special 
praise for the splendid accompaniment given the soloists. 
Ludwig Becker, for many years concertmaster of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, directed with great precision 
and temperament the concert given by the Columbia 
School. Adolf Weidig, a virtuoso of the baton, was as suc- 
cessful the following evening in directing the concert of 
the American Conservatory, and both Messrs. Sametini and 
Sacerdote demonstrated their skill with the stick at the 
concert given by the Chicago Musical College. Symphony 
orchestras may well be started, as leaders are numerous 
all. through the country, and the larger the number of or- 
chestras, the greater will be the development of music in 
America. 

REMARKABLE NorMAL Courses At BusH COoNSERVATORY, 

A new development in normal courses for teachers is 
being presented this summer in the modern and progressive 
normal lectures given this season at Bush Conservatory. 
The well known musicians who are giving the courses 
which have created such enthusiasm among the students 
are President Kenneth M. Bradley, Edgar A. Brazelton, 
Herbert Miller, baritone, whose vocal normal lectures are 
popular, and Roland Leach, who has charge of the work 
for violin teachers. 

The large classes, the students in which are from all 
parts of the United States, are finding particular interest 
in the piano normal classes under the joint direction of 
President Bradley and Mr. Brazelton, President Bradley 
conducts the interesting classes for the three years’ course 
in general theory and harmony, and the practical applica- 
tion of this work and the discussion. of teaching methods 
and material is given by Mr. Brazelton in a brilliant series 
of lectures. In this way a wide range of subjects is cov- 
ered with great thoroughness by the two lecturers and the 
student is enabled to gain an immense amount of material 
in a short. period of time. 

There are several features of unique interest incorpo- 
rated in the piano normal by Brazelton and Bradley which 
are not generally given. The lecturer outlines ten differ- 
ent parallel courses. of study which are designed to meet 
all kinds of needs which the teachers may find in their 
classes. All phases and angles of the problem of material 
are covered in the technical and interpretative courses, an 
entire course of teaching material including only pieces 

and compositions of a musical character, another dealing 
with technical material, etc. 

Of special interest is the class on melodic analysis. The 
work presented in this class in the normal course at Bush 
Conservatory is probably the most complete presentation 
of the subject yet attempted in class work and has proved 
of surpassing interest. The full course includes both har- 
monic and structural analysis of the standard classics and 
comprehends a thorough review of the older schools of 
composition, on through the classic period, and takes up a 
comprehensive study of the modern and ultra modern 
schools. This survey as applied to teaching material brings 
out a very large amount of new material which freshens 
up the repertory of both teacher and pupil and enables the 
teacher to give thoroughly modern courses of study. 
Louts GrAveuRE Bookep For SEcoND CHICAGO APPEARANCE. 

Louis Graveure has been booked for the second time in 
Chicago for this coming season—first under the manage- 
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ment of W. H. C. Burnett on October 14 at Orchestra 
Hall, and on April 21 with the Mendelssohn Club at Or- 
chestra Hall. 

Two Active ArtHur Burton Puptts. 

_Two professional pupils of Arthur Burton, the popular 
Chicago vocal instructor and coach, met with much suc- 
cess in concert recently—Mrs. Alden Williams and Esther 
Powell, sopranos. Mrs. Williams furnished two groups 
on the “late modern music” program given recently by the 
St. Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids, Mich. Her first group 
was made up ot Franck, Debussy and Dupare numbers, 
and her entire second group comprised four Harold Henry 
songs—‘“Gather Ye Rosebuds While Ye May,” “If Your 
Shoes Were Curly Gold,” “My Father Reads to Me” and 
“A Prayer.” Harold Henry, as is well known, is counted 
among America’s prominent pianists and is also making a 
name for himself as a composer. Miss Powell gave a pro- 
gram at St. Charles, Ill., on June 10, when she sang num- 
bers by Brahms, Cadman, Lohr, Gordon, Rogers, Weil, 
Willeby, Ronald and Behrend. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 

The American Conservatory will give a series of public 
recitals during the summer normal session of 1920 at Kim- 
ball Hall, the first recital taking place Saturday morning, 
July 3, when Katherine and Esther Kittlsby will appear in 
a two-piano recital. Wednesday morning, July 7, Frank 
Parker, baritone; Aletta Tenold, pianist, and Stella Rob- 
erts, violinist, all members of the American Conservatory 
faculty, will present the program. The remainder of the 
recitals will be on Wednesday mornings, July 14, 21 and 28. 

Josef Lhevinne and David Bispham have arrived in Chi- 
cago to begin their work at the American Conservatory in 
the capacity of guest instructors. Scores of students have 
enrolled from all parts of the United States. 

At the commencement of the American Conservatory, 
Tuesday evening, June 22, at the Auditorium, the largest 
class was graduated in the history of the conservatory, the 
number of students receiving diplomas and teachers’ cer- 
tificates being 262 and representing twenty-nine States. 

Wuat Arimonpi Pupits Are Dona. 

William Rogerson, tenor pupil of Mme. Vittorio Ari- 
mondi, was soloist at the great celebration when the sev- 
enty-fifth birthday of the Roman Catholic Church in Chi- 
cago, Archbishop Mundelein’s twenty-fifth year in the 
Church and the dedication of the chapel in the Quigley 
Memorial School were observed. Mr. Rogerson sang “In 
Quimisco,” from Verdi's “Requiem Mass,” and the tenor 
part in the new mass, “Regina Pacis,” composed and led by 
Pietro Yon. Pearl Lloyd, mezzo-soprano, another pupil, 
was selected by Andreas Dippel to sing the role of Ilma in 
his revival of Lehar’s “Gypsy Love” at the Auditorium 
Theater, and met with splendid success and most enviable 
press comment in her work on this occasion. Two other 
Arimondi pupils, Jane McConnell, contralto, and Kathryn 
Strong, coloratura soprano, sang “Connais tu le pays,” 
from “Mignon,” and “Vieni, vieni ognor Fedel” (staccato 
polka), by Mulder, accompanied by an orchestra of forty- 
five of the Chicago Symphony men, at the twenty-fifth 
annual commencement of the Chicago College of Music. 

A DuNNING SYSTEM DEMONSTRATION. 

Another demonstration of the Dunning System of Im- 
proved Music Study for Beginners was given by pupils 
of Nell Sansom at the Loofbourrow School last Saturday 
afternoon, June 12. Those taking part were Edward 
Pumphrey, Harriet Willard, Helen Mae Bryan, James 
Rivet, Tom Abbott, Clara Ward Seabury, Richard Yeger, 
Betty ‘Baldwin, Louise and Jo Day, Albert Corey, Nancy 
Cook, Seabury Cotsworth, Ruth Bailey, Louise ‘Yager, 
Frederick Slaughter, Alice Camp, Helen Spurgeon, Kath- 
leen Needham, Elizabeth Abbott and Florence Cox, all of 
whom brought out the excellencies of the Dunning Sys- 
tem and reflected credit on their excellent teacher. 

NATIONAL Concert MANAGERS Meet Here. 

The National Concert Managers’ Association will meet 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on July 12 
and 13. 

Artuur DuNHAM TO CHiIcaGo MusicaL COLLEGE, 

Among the important announcements made by the Chi- 
cago Musical College is the engagement of Arthur Dun- 
ham, the well known conductor and coach. 

Marie Zenpt Leaves ror Coast Tour. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt is making her second tour to the 
Coast this year. She is soloist with the Norwegian Thule 
Society, Tacoma, Wash., June 23; June 26 and 27, United 
Swedish Singing Society, Portland, Ore.; Seattle, June 
29, and sails July 1 to Ketchikan, the first port in Alaska, 
where she sings at two recitals. Mrs. Zendt opened her 
summer home in Wilmette, Ill, just before leaving, and 
will return July 25 and will rest there until September 20. 

Cuicaco Musicat Cotiece Notes, 

The concert that was given by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Theater was one of the 
most interesting of the series. There appeared advanced 
students in the piano, violin and vocal departments of the 
institution, and, in addition, the successful contestants for 
the free scholarships with Percy Grainger, Oscar Saenger; 
Herbert Witherspoon, Mme. Valeri and Leon Sametini in 
the summer master school. 

Students of Walton Pyre at the Chicago Musical College 
School of Dramatic Art gave a presentation of Sheridan’s 
comedy, “The School for Scandal,” at Central Music Hall, 
Friday evening, June 25. 

Delia Valeri is the first of the distinguished guest teach- 
ers from New York to instruct in the summer master 
school of the Chicago Musical College. She reached Chi- 
cago last Sunday. Oscar Saenger, Herbert Witherspoon 
and Percy Grainger will be here this week and will meet 
their students informally this Sunday. 

Competitors for the summer master school have come to 
Chicago from all parts of the United States and Canada. 
The preliminary examinations began last Sunday and have 
continued until Wednesday, the finals following them. 
Some phenomenal talent has been disclosed in the vocal, 
piano and viotin departments. 

Rebecca Bandy, Nina Lawrence and Wayne Moore, stu- 
dents in the dramatic department, are playing in the Ernest 


Glendenning Stock Company, at the Davidson Theater, 
Milwaukee. Rene Devries. 
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Helen Moller Dancers’ Tour Announced 


The symphony orchestra and the Helen Moller Dancers 
do not pretend to vie with vaudeville and motion pictures 
as popular forms of entertainment. Yet both manage to 
survive from season to season, even to increase their steady 
patronage. Adequate interpretation of the works of mas- 





A GROUP OF THE HELEN MOLLER DANCERS, 
Photographed in the artistic Temple of the Dance. 


ter composers always has and always will command ap- 
preciative audiences. The modern function of the classic 
Greek dance is to illustrate with naturally graceful human 
figures the rhythm and movement and color of music; and 
satisfactory performance of this function accounts for the 
survival and increasing appeal of the Helen Moller 
Dancers amidst the coming and going of other so called 
natural dancing cults. The truth is, as expressed by Helen 
Moller herself, who is a faithful student of the best that 
exists in music: “Music needs the classic dance as much as 
the classic dance needs music, for mutual inspiration to 
creation and interpretation.” 

During the past two years, particularly, the stately Helen 
Moller Temple of the Dance on Madison avenue has grown 
to be more and more a favorite rendezvous, at dance re 
citals, of New York’s most representative disciples of all 
the fine arts, especially of music and sculpture, the former 
to visualize what, at the same time, is offered’ to their 
sense of hearing, and the latter to catch charms of line and 
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EUGENE YSAYE 


Eminent Belgian Virtuoso 


SEASON 1920-21 
CONCERT TOUR 


Booking for Recitals NOW Through 


S. HUROK’S MUSICAL BUREAU 
220 West 42d Street New York 




















mass which are the inevitable reactions in the body of the 
dancer trained to respond to the best appeal of music 

These facts account for the widening scope of the annual 
excursions and tours of the Helen Moller Dancers. The 
announcement has just been made that their tour for the 
coming season will commence in October 


Atwell Becomes Chicago Opera Representative 

As announced in last week's Musica Courter, Execu- 
tive Director Herbert M. Johnson, of the Chicago Opera 
Association, has announced by cable from London the ap 
pointment of Ben H. Atwell to succeed John Brown as 
Eastern representative of the Chicago Opera Association, 
with headquarters in New York. In addition to responsi 
bility for the business details of the New York 
which has been extended to six weeks with the transfer of 
the activities of the Chicago company to the Manhattan 
Opera House, Mr. Atwell will absorb much of the or- 
ganization and executive work for the preliminary tour 
prior to the Chicago opening, and the extended post tour 
that follows the New York season. 


season 


Werrenrath Uses “Nancy’s Answer” 
“Nancy’s Answer,” Laurie Briers, which was a new song 
the latter part of last season, has been used with gratify- 
ing success by Reinald Werrenrath. On April 16, Mr. 

Werrenrath sang it at a concert in Van Wert, Ohio 
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HANS HESS, 
Chicago celliat, and hia 
Lent, who makes the third “Teddy” in 
all indications little “Teddy” 
his eminent uncle's footstepa 


Prominent 


Theodore Wr. 
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three-year-old nephew, 
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MME, GRAY-LHEVINNE, 
The well known violinist, and her little son in his new 
Haquimo Parkee fur coat which the mother procured on her 
last tour only recently completed. (Nee story on another 
page.) ‘ 





REINALD WERRENRATH, 


Strrounded by growing plants in the garden behind the 
(/Uustrated news photo.) 


baritone’s home. 








LADA—AND “THE END OF A 
PERFECT” WHALE. 
Although these pictures illustrate a “fish 
story,” the story itself is a true one. After 


her arduous season, Lada, that ever charm- 
ing young American dancer, is finding re- 
laration not along the Jersey coast, nor in 
the wilds of Maine, but in Alaska, where her 
father,’ William Schupp, is the head of the 
American whaling industry. Despite the 
fact that she is a graceful and skilled dancer, 
Lada goes in for fishing, but on a large scale. 
She loves to harpoon whales and the one in 
the picture she actually shot herself. First 
photograph shows Lada getting ready to fire 
(2) Some fish! (Lada in the 
foreground). (3) Taking off the blubber. 
Note the whale bone, (4) Lada and her 
father, William Schupp. 


@ 





ELIZABETH LENNOX, 


Contralto, who numbers among her very successful public 
appearances during the past season engagements at Adrian, 
Smith and Kalamazoo colleges; a recital at Aeolian Hall, 
New York; soloist with the Flint Community Chorus, Provi- 
dence Glee Club, Elizabeth Choral Society, Worcester Ora- 
torio Society, Benton Harbor St. Cecilia Club, Oil City 
Schubert Club and at the Newark (N. J.) Festival. After 
an appearance in Norfolk, Va., the music critic of the Nor- 
folk Virginian made the statement that Miss Lennow is an 
artist of eminence and captured the audience with a con- 
tralto voice of wonderful purity and quality. 


the harpoon, 











NEVADA VAN DER VEER AND REED MILLER, 
The well known artistic couple, who have been solidly booked 
for Ogtober and November, and will not be available for 

other engagements until after December 5, 
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RUDOLPH GANZ AND HIS SON, ROY, 
Snapped last summer in Naples, Me. Mra. Rudolph Ganz 
and Roy, who by the way was made headboy for 1920 at 
the commencement exercises of the Riverdale Country School 
and was given an engraved silver cup in commemoration of 
his “contributions to the life of the school,” will sail for 




















Europe today, July 1. They will go to Paris and Switzer 
land, where they will be joined the middle of August by 
the head of the family. Rudolph Ganz will leave New York 
July 31 and expects to counterbalance the heat which will [EB 
permeate his stay in Kansas City from June 20 to July 24 
(where he is holding a masterclass) with the cool breezes 
of Zermatt and the snowpeaks surrounding that wonderful |B 
Alpine resort, | 
FROM THE DAYS OF LONG AGO. = 
The accompanying photograph, taken in New York nearly forty years = 
ago, shows an interesting group of musicians prominent in the artistic ES Ale Za [ 
life of the metropolis at that time. The identity of the two ladies marked =) THe GS 
X is unknown to the Musical Courier, but the rest of the persons repre- 
sented are, from the reader's left to right: Top row: S, B. Mills, F. and j 
H, Carri, William H. Mason, Alfred H. Pease, brother of S. B. Mills, 
Richard Arnold; second row; Nahum Stetson (of Steinway & Sons), | 
Guion (pianist), Max Liebling, De Munck; third row: Eduard Remenyi, 
Charles H, Tretbar (of Steinway'’s), Max Vogrich, Teresa Carreto, 
Charles Steinway, Karlberg; last row: Vogrich and Remenyi, Mage | =|] 
Pinner, Leopold Damrosch, Franz Rummel, Leopold Lichtenberg, Maud } 
Morgan, 
| 
| / 
| 
MARTHA ATWOOD, 
That charming American soprano, who recently returned I || 
from a most successful Middle West and Pacific Coast tour IE | Z 
fmong the engagements which Miss Atwood filled during IE 
the past season were as soloist with the Boston, Detroit and I d 
Baltimore orchestras; with the Alliance Francaise, Rubin- if a 
stein Club, and the Salamanders in New York; at the Maine ! 
and Keene (N. H.) festivals, and with the Nashua (N. H.), 
Montpelier (Vt.) and Lowell (Mass.) choral societies, j 
| 
3 
| J 

















FRIEDA HEMPEL, 


Who sailed June 10 on the steamship Rotterdam to spend 
her three months’ vacation in England, France and Switzer 
land, She was accompanied by her husband, W. B. Kahn. 
who is making a business trip abroad, The prima donna 
will return to this country early in October to sing a number 
of quest performances with the Chicago Opera Association 











ZO ELLIOTT, before beginning her long concert tour 1¢t Master time, she = 

The youthful composer of “The Long, Long Trail,” which will rejoin the opera company for its tour to the voast | 
enjoyed such popularity during the war, photographed in Opera goers will have an opportunity to hear Hempet in =f 
England, where he has been attending the completion of a come of her most famous roles—Vislette in “La Traviate,” i| 
light opera, the music of which is his, with added numbers Adina in “L'Elisir @Amore,” and the title roles in “The 
Daughter of the Regiment” and “Martha.” (Photo by 3| 

=| 


by Ivor Novello ahd Gitz Rice. The book is the work of , 
George Arthurs, a well known librettist of London, and it is am si iis 7 Ira L. Hill's studio.) 
called “Wings and Things.” The new work is being antici- . LUCILLE WILKIN, 

pated with much interest by the London public. Mr. Elliott’s Of Connorsville, Ohio, a pupil of Marguerite Liszniewska 

most recent song, “In the Heart of Paradise,” is exceed- at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, who won the ES HS 
ingly well liked on the other side and bids fair to become as Frederic Shailer Evans prize of $100 for piano playing at FAS S 
popular in this country, It is published by M, Witmark the convention of the Ohio State Music ‘Teachers’ 

& Sons. Association. 
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intends to give during his short stay in 


ALEXANDER SCHMULLER TO MAKE FIRST APPEARANCE Pc a limited number of violin recitals, Americans 
AS SOLOIST WITH THE NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA wil hve he cueroniy ot jndeng hi amazing inant 
Russian temperament, daring and verve, will probably be 

the most essential element in his success. S. 





Conductor Mengelberg Has Chosen the Russian Violinist as the Soloist at His First Concert—Will Play Con- 
certo by One of His Countrymen—Has Remarkable Repertory—Recitals to Be Limited Bernardi’s Cleveland Concerts 


London, May 28, 1920.—One of the most interesting than eighteen violin concertos ranging from Tartini to Cleveland, Ohio, is to have a. remarkable series of con- 
personalities which it has been my good fortune to meet Reger in one series. The following season he played cefts next season under direction of Giacomo Bernardi. 
for a long time is Prof. Alexander Schmuller, the Russian virtually the cosnplale violin literature of Bach in the The course will open on Friday, October 22, with Marie 
violinist, who took a very prominent part in the recent Rappold, Jose Mardones, and Josef Lhevinne, and the 
Mahler Festival at Amsterdam, organizing the great in ‘ r remaining dates and singers are: November 13, Rosa 
ternational series of chamber music concerts, and playing oy! Be Raisa and Giacomo Rimini ; December 5, Titta Ruffo and 
in nearly every one of them himself. Mr. Schmuller has —_— a Leta May ; December 19, Jan Kubelik ; January 9, Emmy 
had most extraordinary success as a concert artist in Destin, Winifred Byrd and Clarence Whitehill ; Febru- 
Holland during the last two seasons, and is preparing to : ary 6, Pasquale Amato and Toscha Seidel; February 20, 
make his first American tour next year. He will appear — Yolanda Mero and another artist to be announced later ; 
for the first time with the National Symphony Orchestra “e March 6, Sophie Braslau and Giovanni Martinelli. This 
in New York, under the leadership of Mengelberg, who i is a list of artists of which any city might be proud to 

, have appear locally during the season, and Mr. Bernardi 


has chosen Mr. Schmuller as his soloist for the first <2 “ay : 
pan. The confidence which the great conductor thus ; e te deserves the hearty thanks of every Cleveland music lover 


places in his brother artist gives an idea of the estimation 
in which Schmuller is held 

| asked the professor (whose very unusual personality 
is combined with the equally unusual appearance not alto 
gether unlike the familiar pictures of Paganini) what he 
intended to place before the American audience. 


AMERICAN PROGRAMS. 


“It has not been quite settled what [ am to play at the 
first concert, but most likely it will be a concerto by one 
of my great coutitrymen, Glazounoff or Tschaikowsky. 
In all events it will be an effective and interesting work. 
It matters little to me what Mr. Mengelberg chooses, for 
my repertory comprises twenty-five or more concertos, 
including, of course, all of the great classics. As you 
know | am particularly interested in modern music, and 
should like to play in America the concertos of Sibelius, 
of Reger and of Elgar, which I recently had the honor 
of playing with the Amsterdam Orchestra, under the 
composer himself.’ 
This performance of the Elgar concerto was, from all 
accounts one of the sensations of the, Amsterdam season, 
and the distinguished composer, who came over for the 
occasion, has been most generous in his praise of 
Schmuller’s interpretation of the work. The Reger con z 
certo, too, was created by Schmuller under Nikisch at : pes z 
Leipsic, and the effect of Schmuller’s playing this extremely PROF, ALEXANDER SCHMULLER, 
involved and lengthy composition from memory, after Who. will be heard in this country next season, 
a very short preparation was considered a very unusual 
feat course of three evenings (including three concertos—the 
During the season of 1915-16 the Russian violinist gave E major, A minor and double concertos, the sonatas and the 
a remarkable exhibition of his memory by playing not less partitas ). 


RALPH THOMAS ,%™ 3 2r0r: 
IN AMERICA 1921 
AMERICAN TENOR GIACOMO BERNARDI, 
Who will manage a series of concerts in Cleveland. 


f aking i ssible f he > such sic. I 
Ann Arbor, Michigan pI fhe cere tage Sony ope nse oh 


appear under his local management on November 22, 23 


and 24, at the Masonic Hall. 
Himself a singer of fine attainments, Mr. Bernardi first 
saw Cleveland as a member of the De Koven Opera Com- 
“6 ” pany, some six years ago, when his excellent natural 
A Gathering Place for Advanced Students baritone voice won for him general popularity. Through 


DR. ALBERT A. STANLEY, Director an ill-advised operation upon his throat, Mr. Bernardi lost 
his voice, which was a pity, after having gone through 


ALBERT LOCKWOOD, Head of Pianoforte Department many hardships in order to perfect himself in his art. 
WILLIAM WHEELER, Head of Vocal Department But nothing daunted over the loss of his voice, Mr. Ber- 
, i the ‘ business with the same 


nardi took up real estate 


SAMUEL PIERSON LOCKWOOD, Head of Violin Department enthusiasm which marked his musical career. And _ al- 
EARL VINCENT MOORE, Head of Organ and Theory Departments though he made it a real success, he was still true to his 


GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN, Head of Public School Music Department sousdhle. fee See te bile: te Cowen > bent fa cao 

MRS. BYRL FOX BACHER, Dean of Women When asked whether he had any other musical plans, 
he confessed that he had a couple of surprises for Cleve- 

TWENTY-FIVE ADDITIONAL ARTIST TEACHERS OF RENOWN. land, the nature of which he refused to divulge. 


both vocal and instrumental, in Hill Audi- “The Voice in the Wilderness” in Demand 




















Many concerts by the world’s greatest artists and organizations, 
torium, seating 5,000. May Festival of six concerts; Choral Union of 300 voices; Symphony Orchestra of 50 Few songs are more frequently heard in church ou 
pieces; affiliated with the University of Michigan. Special attention given to professional students who desire to than John Prindle Scott's “The Voice in the Wilderness,” 


universal favorite from Boston to San Francisco. The 


coach or to study particular roles. 
For catalog of the Summer Session (July and August) or the Regular Session (beginning October 4) address publishers, Huntzinger & Dilworth, have recently issued an- 
other edition to meet the great demand for this song, 


CHAR SA. SINK, Secretary which has had the greatest sales of any high voice edition 
they have ever ordered. 


Available October 1—November 15, 1920, and 
after January 1, 1921 
—_90000— 

Exclusive Management: OTTOKAR BARTIK 
1425 Broadway - - - New York 
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HAROLD BAUER 


MASTER PIANIST NOW BOOKING 1920-1921 


‘IN AMERICA ALL SEASON 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 33 West 42nd St., New York City 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
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LOS ANGELES ENTHUSES OVER 
YSAYE AND ELMAN ARTISTRY 


Violinists Greeted by Huge Audience—McCormack 
Stirs Music Lovers. in Two Concerts—Zoellner 


Quartet Presents Superior Program—L. 
Behymer Announces Exceptionally Worthy 
List of Concert Attractions for Next 
Season—M. T. A. Meeting 
Proves Instructive—Notes 

Los Angeles, June 6, 1920.—It was a notable audience 
both in numbers and enthusiasm, which packed the Phil- 
harmonic (formerly Clune’s auditorium to the roof and 
kept the two great violin artists, Ysaye and Elman, wait- 
ing several minutes before the tumultuous greeting sub- 
sided to enable them to begin. Anything more beautiful 
than the Molique concertante with Ysaye Ga@denza has 
seldom, if ever, been heard here. Mischa Elman’s tone 
seemed even more rich and warm than ever. Ysaye must 
have been affected somewhat, accustomed as he doubtless is 
to enthusiastic greetings, by the audience’s welcome. He 
has not been heard here in years, and the assemblage 
evidently wished to assure him that he had.not been for- 
gotten, His sure mastery and traditional musicianship 
were absolutely satisfying and the blending of tone of 
these two artists was of sheer beauty. 

Josef Bonime was an ideal accompanist adding the last 
touch to the superior program, which included, besides 
the Molique number, Mozart’s concertante for two violins, 
Bach’s D minor concerto and the Moszkowski suite. 

McCormack Stirs Music Lovers 1n Two Concerts. 

The outburst of applause, which greeted John McCor- 
mack when he stepped out to find the great Philharmonic 
Auditorium packed to the roof and overflowing the stage 
as well, may have contributed somewhat to the excellence 





of the work of this beloved tenor, on the two occasions, 
Monday and Wednesday evenings, when he gave gener- 
ously of his voice. 

The opening number, Handel’s “Sacred Raptures,” from 
“Solomon,” with its florid passages, gave a new insight 
into the versatility of the famous singer. A critic re- 
marked at the close of this fine exhibition of musicianship: 
“It’s easy to understand why that Handel number is sel- 
dom heard.” Another exceptional number was “L’Alba 
Separa,” by Tosti, sung with such warmth and style that 
a.storm of applause won a response, when repeated ap- 
pearances would not quiet the audience. McCormack’s 
excellence is too well known to make extended comment 
necessary, but he is one of the few who can carry an audi- 
ence to the heights and yet in a simple old ballad move 
them to tears. 


ZOELLNER QUARTET PRESENTS SUPERIOR PROGRAM. 

Entirely refreshing were the numbers played by the 
Zoellner Quartet to an appreciative audience at the Ebell 
Club House on May 18. The opening work, Haydn’s 
quartet, op. 54, No. 1, was given with all the reverence 
and meticulous care so notable in these artists in present- 
ing the works of the old masters. Strangely in contrast 
the modern Goosen’s suite for two violins and piano, with 
its odd harmonies and unusual effects, had a fine tem- 
peramental presentation and Joseph Zoellner, Sr., showed 
wonderful pianistic skill. Dohnanyi’s quartet, which has 
been heard before, was never more appealingly rendered 
and the enthusiastic audience insisted upon a reappearance 
of the artists until they obligingly gave an encore, 

L. E. Benymer ANNouNCEsS LIST oF ATTRACTIONS. 

L. E. Behymer, who has again assumed the management 
of the Auditorium on Fifth and Olive streets, has ar- 
ranged for some splendid attractions now that he has an 
auditorium of suitable capacity. There has never been 
such a varied collection of offerings, as may readily be 








seen from the list presented. The Russian Ballet with 
Adolph Bolm and the Little Symphony and Maud Allan, 
who will return here after her London season, will please 
the lovers of the dance. In conjunction with Povla 
Frijsh, the singer, there will be the Salzedo Harp En- 
semble, and the New York Philharmonic with Josef 
Stransky conducting will also be here. Among the vio- 
linists scheduled are Jan Kubelik, who had such a success 
here some years ago, and Raoul Vidas, the Roumanian 
violinist. Samuel Gardner, American violinist, will be 
heard with Mary Jordan, contralto, and Jean Gerardy, 
cellist, will appear in joint recital with Arthur Rubinstein, 
pianist. Singers who will return or will be heard here for 
the first time form a fascinating list. Anna Case, 
Frances Alda, Frieda Hempel, Emmy Destinn, Helen Stan- 
ley and May Peterson are among the sopranos with 
Schumann-Heink and Matzenauer contraltos, and two 
great baritones, De Gogorza and Amato. The tenors are 
not yet announced. The pianists will include Josef 
Hofmann, Benno Moiseiwitch, Josef Lhevinne’ and 
Mischa Levitzki. Grand Opera too will be given, the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company coming in October and the 
Gallo Opera Company returns in January, 

There will be only two Philharmonic courses next sea- 
son—the Tuesday evening series of ten events and the 
Saturday afternoon series of six concerts. 

M. T. A. Meeting Proves INstructive. 
_ The Los Angeles Music Teachers’ Association had an 
interesting meeting, at which there was a good attendance 
on Monday evening in the Blanchard building. gon An- 
derson made a report regarding school credits for music 
study which was very instructive. Mrs. Bartlett gave an 
account of the Fresno convention and several songs by 
two well known local composers, Frank H. Colby and 
Charles T. Ferry, were delightfully sung by the popular 
(Continued on page 38.) 

















PACIFIC NORTHWEST DIRECTORY 





ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. . 
Violinist; Recitals; Instruction 


Cornish School, Seattle aiieeetione 








LLISON-WHITE MUSICAL 
BUREAU—Western Management 
Concert Artists and High Class Musical 


654 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 


KRINKE, HARRY 





OWREY, DENT 
Pianist-Composer 








Bee LOUISE C. ; 
Norraal Courses for piano teachers 


The McKelvey, Seattle 








LEN, IRVING M. 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts 
University of Washington, Seattle 


Advanced Instruction of Piano 
Suite 506, The McKelvey Seattle, Wash. 


501-2-3 Eilers Bldg., Portland, Ore. a 


sty ning JOHN 
irector Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle. om 








"THOMAS, EMILY L. 
Teacher of Piano; Concert Artist 





ISEGARI, SILVIO 
Piano; Concerts 





Co EDNA 

Special Courses for children 
Piano; Ear Training 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 








GOODNOUGH, MORDAUNT A. 
Piano and Voice, Artist-Accompanist 
680 East Washington St., Portland, Ore. 


Fine Arts Building, Seattle 


People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 





TOWNS, KIRK 





ROLLO, ALFRED 


oice 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 


Baritone 
_____ | Cornish School, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 














CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

Affiliated with the David Mannes School) 

Seattle 


Voice 








ANTNER, CLIFFORD W. 


Representing Edmund J. Myer 
306 Spring St., Seattle 


RYAN, T. H. 


Chickering Hall, Seattle 


'—Basso-Cantante : 
ORR, FLORENCE—Mezzo-Soprano 
Teachers of Singing; Concerts 


wait ys OGLE, LOUISE 

Lectures on Modern Russian 
Music and the Modern Opera 
1108 Broadway, Seattle 




















AVENPORT-ENGBERG, MME. 
Concert Violinist 


Chickering Hall, Seattle phony 


KIRCHNER, GEORGE 
Violoncellist—Soloist 


ENSENIG, GRACE 


Seattle Sym- 
Cornish School, Seattle 
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Cornish School, Seattle 
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ALGHIN, CAROLYN A. 
Present Address: 
Hotel Carlton, Portland, Ore. 


BRONSON, CARL 
Voice, Phone 10082 
204-5 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 


AMMOND, MRS H. W 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1480 West 7th St., Riverside, Cal. 


OPPENHEIMER, SELBY C. 


Musical, Operatic, Lecture and Concert 
Manager 


Foxcroft Building, 68 Post St., Near 








RSON, EDNA D. 
A anical Courier Correspondent for 


San Diego 


ADMAN, CHARLES WAKEFIELD 
Composer-Pianist 
1111 South Western Ave., Los Angeles 906 





HEALY, FRANK W. 





Address 1116 Loma Ave., Coronado, Cal. 
Phone Coronado 515W 





ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
2315 Jackson St., 
San Francisco 


CAMPANARI, LEANDRO 


COLBERT, JESSICA 
Concert an a 
619 Hearst Blidg., San Francisco 


Operatic and Concert Manager 
ohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 


Kearny, San Francisco 








PERSINGER, LOUIS 
526 Sixteenth Avenue 
San Francisco 





F isco 
San Francisco | CHT, ELIAS 


Theatrical Management 


Flutist Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco. Management Jessica Colbert 








OSS, GERTRUDE 
Composer of “A Golden Thought” 
. Schirmer) 
1006 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 











ECKER, MR. and MRS. THILO 
Piano, Violi 
431 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 
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Aeolian Hall Well Filled June 18, When Hein and Fraemcke Students Graduate 


Photo by W. A. Sprinkle 


Class of graduates of the affiliated institutions, the New 


after the annual graduation concert, 


Aeolian Hall, New York, was well filled June 18 by an 
audience which paid genuine attention to a program of 
skillful makeup, containing solos for piano, voice, violin, 
cello and harp, as well as a choral ensemble. The event 
constituted the fortieth annual commencement of the affili- 
ated institutions directed by C. Hein and A. Fraemcke, the 
New York College of Music and the New York American 
Conservatory of Music. 

Three youthful chamber music artists are Luella Lind- 
say, Carl Oberbrunner and Adrian Siegel, who opened the 
program with the first movement of Mendelssohn's trio in 
D minor for piano, violin and cello. The singing violin 
tone of Miss Lindsay, the clean cut pianism of Mr. Ober- 
brunner and the expressive cello playing of Mr. Siegel 
made excellent ensemble. Bemberg’s “Jean d’Arc” aria 
was sung by Olivia Martin in a manner showing the 
effective concert singer. Joseph Meresco’s playing of 
Dohnanyi’s second rhapsodie proved him to be a promising 
young artist, spontaneous and highly gifted. Lots of go 
and warm tone lay in Luella Lindsay's playing of the first 
movement from Mendelssohn's violin concerto, Mr. Ober- 


brunner providing a good accompaniment Augustus 


York College of Music and the 





New York 
Aeolian Hall, New York, June 18, 1920. 


Valentine has big technic and regular virtuoso style on the 
harp, playing his teacher’s ( Pinto) suite No. 2 in a way which 
commanded attention. The charming music of Lalo’s 
cello concerto No. 1 was well brought out by Adrian Sie- 
gel, who draws a skillful bow and plays with fine style. 
Ida Gussikoff furnished a snappy accompaniment. Warm 
applause greeted Florence Gwynne, both before and fol- 
lowing her rendering of the finale from the Schumann piano 
concerto; she played with spontaneous style, and poetically, 
Mr. Fraemcke supplying the orchestral part on a second 
piano. Viola Philo has dramatic gifts of high order, dis- 
played in her singing of an aria from “Aida” with a clear 
high C, and followed by a ballad in English as an encore, 
“Down in the Forest.” David Gindin is a very brilliant 
young pianist; he played well the Verdi-Liszt “Rigoletto.” 

Awarding of diplomas, certificates and testimonials by 
Mr. Fraemcke followed. He asked the audience a ques- 
tion, namely, “Did you ever meet an absent minded pro- 
fessor?” (Meaning himself, who, pondering deeply in a 
subway journey on his expected “graduation” speech, left 
his dress suit and appurtenances in the train.) Following 
general: laughter created by his genial introduction, he 


American Conservatory of 
Mr. Hein is seen at the extreme left. 


Music, C. Hein and A. Fraemcke, directors. Taken 


gave the graduates some genuine, good advice, alluded to 
the forty-one years’ age of the institutions, mentioned the 
20,000 and odd students, and closed with personal presen- 
tation to each of the diploma. A vocal ensemble, Krem- 
ser’s “Prayer of Thanksgiving,” conducted by Mr. Hein, 
concluded the program. Herman C. Buhler played able 
accompaniments, and flowers were presented to the gradu- 
ates. Recalls for all the participants showed the genuine 
pleasure given, and at the close a flash light picture of the 
class of 1920 was taken and is reproduced herewith. 

Following are the official “awards to students”: Diplo- 
mas—Herman Charles Buhler, Florence A. Gwynne, Re- 
becca B. Goldstein, Edith McConnell, Augustus Valentine, 
Harriet Delevan Walker; certificates—Marie Alexander, 
Marion Battista, Lillian Engelhardt, Marie Fitzgerald, 
Bessie Ignatow, Sr. Miriam, Mrs. Burwell Mallory, Cecelia 
Nasi, Anna Ptacek, Rose Ruttkay, Estelle Stratton; testi- 
monials—Samuel Abramson, Dorothy Goldstein, Dorothea 
Johnson, Minnie Kurtz, Kathryn M. Missemer, Edith V. 
Porter; certificates (supervisors of music in the public 
schools)—Ruth Darby, Henrietta Kuhlman and Viola 
Peters, 





Blanche Goode in the Mountains 


Blanche Goode, the pianist, head of the piano depart- 
ment at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., for several 
years past, is spending the summer this year with her 
friend, Helene De Morelos, who is fortunate enough to 
live in Paris and at the same time to have a summer camp 
at White Lake Corners in the Adirondacks. Miss Goode 
has had a little cabin with a piano in it placed entirely at 
her disposal, and there promises to be considerable earnest 
work done in preparation for the busiest season of concert 
work she has ever had, beginning with a short tour early 
in October and which will take her to Joplin, Mo.; Tulsa, 
Okla., and Independence and Pittsburgh, Kan., before she 
comes East to resume her work at the college and fill the 
other engagements which have been booked for her through 
the winter. Miss Goode now has Gretchen Dick as her 
personal representative. 


Elizabeth Wood Charms at Convention 


Elizabeth Wood, contralto, recently closed her season 
with a recital at the twenty-sixth annual convention of 
women's clubs at Asbury .Park, N. J. A most delightful 
program of “Moods in Song” was given before a large 
number of delegates. Miss Wood, in her usual charming 


manner, completely captivated her audience, which was 
most enthusiastic, demanding repeated encores. Miss 
Wood will leave shortly for a period of rest and recrea- 
tion at her summer camp at Silver Lake, Perry, N. Y., 
prior to beginning work on her next season’s programs. 


Kerin and Bergh at Wanamaker’s 


Kathryn Kerin, whose excellent piano work has been 
commented on in these columns in connection with the 
La Forge-Berimen studio recitals, was heartily applauded 
when she appeared at the Wanamaker Auditorium in New 
York on June 7. She has a clear, brilliant technic com- 
bined with depth and beauty of tone. Miss Kerin also 
possesses.a charming personality and grace of manner 
which wins her audience completely. Charlotte Bergh 
added much to the pleasure of the afternoon by singing 
several selections. 


Wilson Lamb in Recital 


On Thursday evening, June 4, Wilson Lamb gave his 
second recital of the season in James Hall, Orange, N. J., 
assisted by two of his pupils, Alice B. Russell, soprano, 
and Burneidine Mason, contralto, for the benefit of the 
Junior Choir of the Bethel A. M. E. Church. Mr. Lamb 


possesses a delightful baritone voice and rendered an in- 
teresting program, which was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
audience. 

Alice Russell, soprano, delightfully sang “Still as the 
Night,” by Bohm; “Bonnie, Sweet Bessie,” by Gilbert, and 
others which were heartily received. Durneidine Mason, 
contralto, interpreted artistically “The Flower Song,” from 
“Faust,” and “Do Not Go, My Love,” by Richard Hage- 
man. Last, but not least, Cora W. Alexander, an advanced 
piano pupil of Mr. Lamb, accompanied the above artists in 
a manner worthy of praise. 


Romanoff Combines Business and Singing 

Helene Romanoff, the charming young Russian singer 
whose automobile accident caused her complete withdrawal 
from all activity as a singer for over a year, continues her 
hat emporium at 2441 Broadway, and is at the same time 
developing her voice finely. The long rest has given it 
additional power, and her instructor has extended her 
range, so that she looks forward to appearing after a while 
in musical comedy. She is spending week ends with her 
friend, Mme. Bodin (Lydia Lippkowska), at her beautiful 
estate in White Plains. It is also good news that Mr. 
Romanoff’s new invention, used in making moving pic- 
tures, is a splendid success. 
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A Young Artist Called Away 


The many American friends of Therese Osgood—better 
known to all her intimates as Medi—who knew her in Paris 
and Munich, will regret to learn that she, too, was a victim 
of the influenza epidemic which swept the whole world at 
the close of the war, passing away in Munich on November 
12, 1918, as.the result of pneumonia following influenza, 
although word of her death was not received by her mother 
until long afterward. She was the step-daughter of H. O. 
Osgood, associate editor of the Musica Courter, and had 
been rag oe by him. 

Medi Osgood had a most unustal musical talent. She 
devoted herself to the study of the piano, graduating in 
1913 from the Munich (then Royal) Academy. Separated 
from her parents by the éxigencies of war, she remained 
in Munich with her grandmother and aunt, assiduously 
studying further, with the intention of coming to America 
to pursue a professional career as soon as it was over. It 
was, in fact, on returning home from a visit to Carl Fried- 
berg, who had highly praised her playing and expressed 
his pleasure at being privileged to impart the finishing 
touches to her playing, that she fell a victim to the disease 
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MEDI OSGOOD, 
A recent victim of the “flu” epidemic in Munich. 


which took her away. She had already appeared in re- 
cital at Munich, winning the hearty praise of serious crit- 
ics, a number of the notices being reprinted in the Musica. 
Courter at the time. She acted for two or three years as 
correspondent of this paper in that city. 

Mrs. Osgood, who has just left for Europe to spend the 
summer with her sister and mother, taking her son Peter 
with her, has the most heartfelt sympathy of all who knew 
the gracious character of her beautiful and talented 
daughter. 


D’Alvarez Welcomed on Return to London 


Marguerite d’Alvarez gave her first London recital at 
Queen’s Hall on May 19, following her return from an 
American season of opera and concert. The great audi- 
torium was thronged with her admirers, for she is one of 
the most popular artists of the day with the British pub- 
lic. Her audience did all in its power to assure her how 
welcome she was, and the London papers speak of the 
“avalanche of flowers” passed to her over the footlights. 
She will be heard frequently in London and the provinces 
throughout the summer, and will return to America in 
October. One of her early engagements on this side, will 
be a recital in Peoria, Ill, in November, when she will 
offer the opening number in the Amateur Musical Club’s 
series, 





Duncan Dancers Off for Europe 


The Isadora Duncan Dancers, having recently completed 
a most successful coast to coast American tour covering 
ninety-six engagements, sailed for Europe on June 22. In 
Paris they will have several appearances at the Theater 
des Champs Elysées in conjunction with Isadora Duncan, 
leaving immediately afterwards for a prolonged tour whrh 
will include Athens, where, in the ancient Stadium, once the 
scene of the old Olympic Games, they will dance scenes 
from “Iphigenia” and other adaptations from the Greek 
classics and thus give back to modern Athens a vision of 
its own heritage. 

Malkin-Garzia Pupils in Recitals 

Pupils of Felix Garzia (who, because of confusion in 
pronouncing his name, heretofore known as Garziglia, has 
now changed it to Garzia) gave piano recitals at the Mal- 
kin Music School, at which he is a professor of piano, on 
June 19 and June 26. Mr. Garzia combined the pupils in 
two evenings, giving three short recitals at half hour inter- 
vals. June 19, Fannie Gottfried, Ida Ofsovitch and Minnie 
Kalisman shared the period; June 26, May Krieg, Jennie 
Fuga and Rebecca Rosen were associated. Works by. the 
leading standard classic and modern composers made up 
half hour recitals of much interest, and all the young 
pianists earned and received lots of applause. 
Commencement Organ Recital 

: at Princeton College 


Princeton, N. J., June 14, 1920.—-The commencement 
organ recital was given at Proctor Hall last Sunday after- 
noon by Alexander Russell, director of music of the col- 
lege. He was assisted by Harrison W. Smith, ’20, Francis 
W. Roudebush, ’22, violinists, and by Malcolm S. David, 
’22, baritone. The program follows: chorale prelude, “My 
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Heart Lies Heavy Within Me,” Bach; prelude to “Lohen- 
grin,” Wagner; Godard suite for two violins, Messrs. 
Smith and Roudebush; prelude to “The Deluge,” Saint- 
Saéns; canzona from fourth symphony, Tschaikowsky ; 
negro spirituals—“Deep River,” and “Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I See”—Mr. Davis; “Alleluia!” pes 


TORONTO’S THREE MUSIC SCHOOLS 
PRESENT ANNUAL CONCERTS 


Remarkable Fact That City of This Size Maintains 
Three Conservatories of Merit—Metropolitan Opera 
Quartet Received with Enthusiasm—Knights 
of Columbus Choral Society Concert—Leila 
Preston Displays Ability—Paul Wells’ 

Pupils Heard 
Toronto, Can., May 29, 1920.—The week of May 10 was 
distinguished for the three annual Massey Hall concerts 
given by the Toronto Conservatory of Music, Canadian 
Academy of Music and the Hambourg Conservatory of 
Music, the first taking place on the 11th, the second on the 
13th and the third on the 15th, respectively. These con- 
certs were in the main highly praiseworthy; indeed, some 
of the students taking part had already made names for 
themselves as soloists of distinction, while others displayed 
exceptional gifts. The vocal departments brought forward 
students with fine voices which were heard to advantage in 
arias, songs, duets and quartets. Pianists played concertos 
and difficult solo numbers with an abundance of technical 
freedom and resourcefulness. The violinists, likewise, 
proved to possess fine talent. It may seem rather remark- 
able in a city of 580,000 people to have three conservatories 
of music, two of which are particularly large and whose 
pupils are drawn from all over Canada and some from the 
United States, yet this is a fact. It may also interest some 
to know that in the Province of Ontario, in which Toronto 
is situated, it is estimated that there are more pupils study- 
ing music than in any other part of the world with like 

population. 
Opera Stars Recetveo with ENTHUSIASM. 

An operatic concert was given in Massey Hall on May 
5, under the direction of I. E. Suckling, by the four operatic 
stars, Mme. Alda, soprano; Mme. Lazzari, contralto; 
Charles Hackett, tenor, and Renato Zanelli, baritone. The 
two first named are general favorites here. The latter 
two were new to local music lovers, but nevertheless scored 
signal successes. 

The program opened with the singing by Mr. Zanelli of 
the prologue from “I Pagliacci,” his robust yet smooth 
voice filling the large auditorium. He sings with fine 
declamation and ease, and created in this and later appear- 
ances a high degree of enthusiasm. Charles Hackett sang 
as his first number an aria from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” 
which seemed suited to his lyric voice that is unquestion- 
ably one of great flexibility and range. For this effort he 
received a double encore. 

Mme. Lazzari was in her usual gracious mood and was 
greeted with every token of delight as she came on the 
stage to sing her first number, “Canzonetta” from “Di- 
norah.” Her voice is of luscious warmth and richness, and 
the large audience seemed as if it would never grow weary 
in listening to her, as two encores were demanded. Mme. 
Alda again proved herself to be a superior soprano. Her 
mellifluous voice and finished style again captivated her 
many Toronto admirers. Her first solo was Cataleri’s 
“Farewell to My Home.” Duets, a trio and a quartet con- 
cluded the program, and these were rendered with finished 
vocalism. Erin Ballard accompanied as before, proving 
herself a worthy assistant. 

Knicuts or Cotumspus Cnuorat Society Concert. 


The Knights of Columbus Choral Society, D. A. Morel, 
conductor, gave its second annual concert on May 12, and, 
although late in the season for concerts of this character, 
the audience was large and representative. The work per 
formed was Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” which received a 
careful, conscientious representation. The soloists were 
Lucia De Munok, soprano; Leanore Ivey, contralto; Jules 
Rigoni, tenor, and Henry Weldon, bass, of New York. 
The chorus consisted of about 250 voices and produced a 
solid tone of fresh and vibrant quality, Mr. Morel having 
lavished no end of care in training them. The choruses 
were in consequence given with a degree of finish and bril- 
liance quite irresistible. The soloists also gave much satis- 
faction. Mme. De Munok’s dramatic style and musician- 
ship enabled her to give impressive readings to her solos 
and duets. Miss Ivey in the “Inflammatus” sang with 
pathos and understanding, her lovely, flexible voice being 
much admired. Mr. Rignor is also a very expressive 
singer, his flexible lyric voice being very appealing. He 
created a fine impression. The orchestra was composed 
largely of players connected with the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra, and, although not large, rendered excellent 
service. 

LeiLa Preston Disptays ABILITY. 

Leila Preston, a young pianist from the studio of W. O. 
Forsyth, gave a recital in the concert hall of the Canadian 
Academy of Music on May 20, and won instant recogni- 
tion in her playing of Beethoven and Bach, and later in 
compositions by Chopin, Pierne, Moszkowski, Debussy 
Charles T. Griffes, Forsyth and Liszt. Miss Preston has 
power, a fine sense of rhythm, and a brilliantly elastic tech- 
nic. Pallux Figelsky, violinist, pupil of Luigi Von 
Kunits, assisted, and since he ig, only a boy of about four- 
teen years, he impressed the listeners with his skill and 
musicianly poise. 

Paut WELLS Presents TALENTED PupPics. 

Paul Wells, of the conservatory faculty, introduced two 
remarkably talented students in a piano recital May 27. They 
were Muriel Kerr, who is but nine years of age, and 
Harold West, a youth in his early teens. Their playing 
was of such a nature as to reflect highly on their ability 
for piano playing and on Mr. Wells’ gifts as a — 

.O.F. 





Godowsky Under New Management 
Leopold Godowsky, the master pianist, is now under the 
exclusive management of the International Concert Bureau, 
Milton Diamond, director. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 35.) 

tenor, Raymond Harmon. Mr. Colby’s newest song, a 

lullaby, was especially enjoyed. 

Recertion GIveN For Evsie Breopr. 

Presenting Elsa Breodt, a pianist, who has recently 
come to Los Angeles, Margaret Goetz gave an informal 
studio reception for the talented artist at her Blanchard 
Hall studio Wednesday evening, a large number of mu- 
sicians gathering to welcome the addition to the musical 
colony. 

Sastavsky Trio Enns Season with Two Procrams. 

Interesting indeed was the final concert given by those 
spléndid artists, May MacDonald Hope, Alexander Sas- 
lavsky and Axel Simonsen. A request program was pre- 
sented, Smetana’s trio in G minor, op. 15, and a Grieg 
sonata, also in G minor, seemed to find especial favor with 
the audience, although numbers by Beethoven, Brahms and 
Arensky were beautifully played. The Saslavsky Trio 
was also heard in a program at Hollywood for the 
Woman's Club, Wednesday afternoon, May 12. 

Notes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker, prominent pianist and vio- 
linist, are planning an Eastern trip this fall. 

Talented pupils of Abby de Avirett were heard on the 
last program of the MacDowell Club, Pauline Farquhar 
and Minnie O'Neil playing Vincent Jones’ “Rhapsodia.” 

Olga Steeb is the new head of the piano department of 
the College of Music of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, entering upon her new duties at the opening of the 
summer session, June 28. 

Much in demand is the Trio Intime with Jay Plowe, 
flutist; Ilya Bronson, cellist, and Alfred Kastner, harpist, 
as its personnel, 

Maurice Dyer, mezzo soprano who appeared in many 
notable concerts during the winter, is still filling numer- 
ous engagements. 

Patrick O'Neil, tenor, has moved his studio to larger 
quarters in the Majestic Building. 

Florence Middaugh, a recent arrival from Denver, was 
the soloist at the Hollywood Woman's Club recently. She 
was ably accompanied by May Orcutt, pianist. 

A reception to a former Los Angeles singer, who has 
lived for a number of years in Italy, was given by the 
faculty of the College of Music of the University of Cali- 
fornia, May 29. The honored guest, formerly Isabel Curl, 
now Mme. Piana, whose husband is an Italian officer, is 
spending the summer season here. She is being warmly 
welcomed by her many friends, Mme, Piana sang charm- 
ingly and had the assistance of Adelaide Trowbridge at 
the piano. 

Ruth Hutchinson, successful vocal contestant in last 
year's N. F. M. C. Biennial, has returned home, having 
filled engagements all through the East and South, num- 
bering in all about thirty. Miss Hutchinson received 
many laudatory press comments and she will make an- 
other tour next season. 

Walter Hastings Olney, baritone, who took the position 
of vocal instructor in the Arizona School of Music last 
season, is in Los Angeles and will be located in a Blanch- 
ard Hall studio until fall, when he returns to Arizona. 

Viola Hamilton, accomplished daughter of Harley Ham- 
ilton, founder of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, 
was married last month to Edward Cray Taylor, architect, 
formerly a lieutenant of the Engineering Corps, A. E. 

John Smallman, baritone, who is leaving for the East on 
the 15th, will be heard at the famous Lockport, N. Y., 
Music Festival, where he will sing the songs of represen- 
tative California composers. ; 

Gertrude Ross will go to her seaside resort in July, later 
journeying to Berkeley, where a program of her composi- 
tions will be given in the Greek Theater. 

Alexander Saslavsky, accompanied by his wife, will go 
to Denver for the summer. ; 

May Orcutt, pianist, presented a number of young pupils 
in a delightful program in Blanchard Hall, the players 
reflecting much credit upon their instructor, Florence 
Middaugh assisted, singing a group of children’s songs 
which displayed her rich contralto voice to good advan- 
tage. 

Harold Webster’s scholarly compositions were enthusi- 
astically received at a recent concert of the Friday Morn- 
ing Club, the quintet for strings winning special favor. 

L. E. Behymer spoke most eloquently of the future of 
the Philharmonic at the Wa Wan Club, May 12. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Abby De Avirett will enjoy a respite from 
a busy season by a sojourn in the country. 

Clifford Lott, baritone, will be in Chicago and New 
York until August 1. J. W. 


SANTA BARBARA’S SPRING FETE 
AN EVENT OF MUCH INTEREST 


Early Californian Music Features Historic Masque— 

Solos Enjoyed at Community Sing—Opera Com- 

pany Organized—Iola Gilbert Passes Away 

Santa Barbara, Cal., June 5, 1920.—Probably the great 
event of the year in Santa Barbara was “La Primavera 
Masque,” given in the old De la Guerra garden on the 
evening of April 28. The garden, belonging at one time to 
an old Spanish family of the early days of California his- 
tory, now neglected and overgrown with the pepper trees, 
cactus and other shrubs so beloved at that period, lent itself 
admirably to the masque, historic of Spanish, Mexican and 
American occupation of early California. The sloping 
hillside, with its old adobe buildings, was an ideal stage 
for the beautiful pictures, which succeeded each other, fairy- 
like, under the wonderful lighting effects. : 

The Spanish Californian music was transcribed and har- 
monized by Arthur Farwell; the orchestra scores were 
also prepared under his direction by Harley Hamilton and 
A. Van Der Voort. Mr. Farwell conducted the orchestra 
and the chorus, the first of which was composed of musi- 
cians from the Los Angeles symphonic organizations, the 
latter being made up of Mr. Farwell’s community chorus 
and of other choral organizations in Santa Barbara. One 
of the most charming features of the masque was that of 
“La Primavera,” Played by Mary Schauer, and her twelve 
dancing “months. 
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The masque was under the general direction of Samuel 
Hume, with Irving Pichei as technical director and who 
also recited the prologue to each act. The dancing was 
directed by Edward Valencia. The Primavera Association 
has been formed to make this celebration a yearly spring- 
time event. 

—_ 
Sotos Enyoyep at ComMuNITY SING. 

The Community Chorus, at its Sunday sing at the beach, 
May 16, departed from its usual custom by including solos 
in the program. A group of three songs, rendered by Mrs. 
William Stratton Porter, gave much pleasure to the large 
audience that always gathers to listen and take part in 
these sings. Herbert Fuller’s violin work with the piano 
and chorus was another pleasing addition. Gladys Ogborn 
is the accompanist for the choras. 

At the chorus rehearsal on the following evening, Mr. 
Farwell announced that the book of old Spanish songs, 
which he and Charles F. Lummis had been transcribing 
and recording, is almost ready for the publishers. 

Opera CoMPANY ORGANIZED. 

Trinity Choir members have organized the Santa Bar- 
bara Opera Society and will give “The Mikado,” by Gilbert 
and Sullivan, late in the fall. The object of the organiza- 
tion is to provide opportunity for young singers and actors 
of the city to train along operatic lines. 

Tota Gitpert Passes Away. 

Iola Gilbert, a well known musician and teacher, passed 
away in Santa Barbara, March 30. Miss Gilbert was an 
earnest student and lover of music and is much missed by 
the Music Study Club, of which she was a member. Her 
interest and zeal were unflagging in the promotion of good 
music. C.K. D. 


SANTA MONICA BAY WOMAN’S 
CLUB PRESENTS OPERETTA 


Edith Scott-Burritt Directs Successful Production— 
Sixteen Hundred Children Participate in Fete— 
Mrs. A. R. Gates and Daughter Sing 
for Club—Notes 

Santa Monica, Cal., June 1, 1920.—The Santa Monica 
Bay Woman’s Club presented the operetta, “The Wild 
Rose,” by Rhys Herbert, May 21 and 22, at the club house. 
[he operetta was under the direction of Edith Scott-Bur- 
ritt, who is well known for her success in staging such 
productions. The principal roles were taken by May Mas- 
sie Levengood and Blanche Brown, two of the leading 
sopranos of the Bay district; Sam Carlysle and Chella 
Wyckhoff. Margaret Middlekauf had charge of the 
dancing. Music lovers of Santa Monica were pleased with 
the production beyond expectations. 

1,600 CuitpreN ParTICIPATE IN Fete, 

Sixteen hundred children of the elementary schools of 
Santa Monica held their first field day exercises on the 
lawn of the High School May 26. The setting of shrubs, 
trees, lawn and flowers made a beautiful background for 
the girls in dainty white dresses and the boys in light suits 
as they danced and sang folk songs. 

Mrs A. R. Gates AND DAuGHTER SING For CLUB. 
_.The program given at the Santa Monica Bay Woman's 
Club May 24 by Mrs. A. R. Gates and daughter, Mrs. Carl 
E. Earl proved very enjoyable. Mrs. Gates is the dis- 
trict chairman of music of the Federation of Woman's 
Clubs. Mrs. C. E. Jacobsen accompanied the singers in 
the interpretation of duets and solos from Cadman’s opera, 
“Shanewis.” 





Notes, 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Gripp presented seven of their 
pupils of violin and piano in recital at the Woman’s Club 
house May 25. The young players displayed remarkable 
technical training and artistic interpretation. 

The Sonata Glee Club, under the direction of Anna Van 
Sike, gave their last concert of the season at the First 
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Methodist Church in Sawtelle. A large crowd was in at- 
tendance and each number was encored time and again. 

Loui Gasdia, manager of the Royal Italian Band, which 
commenced its season here June 1, has arranged for the 
Coronado Band, of which he is manager also, to play here 
after July 15. The Royal Italian Band will also 
play at the State Fair in Sacramento, and later in Oregon, 
Washington and Canada, as a means of advertising Santa 
Monica. 

Tommy Wood, tenor, and the Santa Monica Trio— 
Henry Hawkins, John Westerveldt and Robert Prosse— 
were the musical attractions for the Hollywood Festival, 
May 20. 

The piano pupils of Helen Kent were heard in a delight- 
ful program of music, May 15, at the home of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Phillip. Twelve young players contributed to the 
very successful occasion. 

Mrs. Percy Brown entertained the Salt Lake Club with 
a musicale at her home on May 28. Solos were rendered 
by Mesdames H. W. Levengood, Natalie Weredaman and 
Percy Brown. Mrs. Sylvain Noak, wife of the concert- 
master of the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of Los 
Angeles, was a special guest. 

Constance Balfour and Raymond Harmon were guests 
at the St. Regis Apartments May 1. Charlotte Neelands 
entertained with an evening of music during their stay, at 
which Miss Balfour and Mr. Harmon were soloists. 


(Continued on page 40.) 


WASHINGTON’S MUSIC ENRICHED 
BY FOUR OPERA COMPANIES 


Two Local Organizations Do Creditable Work—More 
Than Fifty World Famed Artists Heard During 
Season—Mary Alsop Cryder Presents Talented 
Pupils—Weldon and Marguerite Carter 
in Delightful Recital 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1920.—During the sea- 


son of 1919-1920 more than fifty concerts by world- 
famed artists, under the management of T. Arthur 
Smith, Katie Wilson Greene, Laura Harlan and 
Mil F. Klein, have been given in Washington, this 


number not including the concerts by clubs and_ local 
artists, nor the popular and successful performance of 
grand and light operas given by the Washington Opera 
Company, Edouard Albion, manager and director, and 
the Washington People’s Municipal Opera Company, Rol- 
and Bond, manager and conductor. 

As a professional opera fillip were the performances of 
grand opera by the San Carlo Company, and now the 
Aborn Light Opera Company is filling a successful sum- 
mer’s engagement at the National Theater. 

Mary Atsor Cryper Presents TALENTED PUupPILs. 

Mary Alsop Cryder, the eminent teacher of singing, 
is soon leaving Washington on a vacation with relatives 
in England. Before leaving, Miss Cryder has presented 
several of her most talented pupils in intimate recitals 
at the Arts Club of Washington. Katharine Foss, dra- 
matic soprano, daughter of Representative Foss of IIli- 
nois, with Julia Huggins at the piano, having given a 
comprehensive and well accomplished program of French, 
Russian and English songs, while Mrs. W. S. Clime, 
lyric soprano, assisted by Miriam Larking, English cellist, 
and Marie Hansen, pianist, was heard in a program of 
“old-new” songs, which suited her admirably, displaying 
comprehension of her teacher's fine technic. 

WELDON AND MArGUERITE CARTER IN DELIGHTFUL RECITAL. 

The gallery of the Arts Club of Washington has 
served as recital and concert room for many of the 
artists appearing in Washington lately. Weldon and Mar- 
guerite Carter, young New York artists who have taken 
up residence in Washington and are now of the faculty 
of the Washington College of Music, gave a concert 
there recently which reflected credit on their sound musi- 
cianship, both as to points of technic and discriminating 
program building. Mr. Carter is artist teacher of piano 
in the college, while Mrs. Carter is teacher of the violin. 
They will concertize together during part of the season 
of 1920-1921. 

Notes 

This is the season of pupils’ recitals, of which there 
are such an abundant number that it is quite impossible 
to give due consideration to them. 

New York has recently given a place to one of Wash- 
ington’s best dramatic sopranos—Emma Redell. Miss 
Redell has accepted a position as soloist in a New York 
church with sufficient salary attached to compensate her 
resigning a good clerical position here in Washington. 
To quote Milton Aborn: “Miss Redell has a voice of 
exceptional range and quality, every note full of music.” 

D. R. 


Marie Sweet Baker Ends Busy Season 


Marie Sweet Baker, daughter of Gen. O. J. Sweet, U. S. 
A., has just ended a most successful season, having been 
warmly acclaimed wherever she has been heard. Gifted 
with a large, dramatic voice, rich in color, she also dis- 
plays intelligent interpretations. Some of her recent ap- 
pearances have been as follows: “Ten Sunday Night Con- 
certs” at the Republican Club, New York; Portia Club, 
Hotel Astor; West End Collegiate Church; Grace M. E. 
Church, where General Pershing unveiled a bronze me- 
morial tablet; Rainbow Matinee Chapter; Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, and many others. While in Los Angeles, 
Cal., the Los Angeles Times said: “Marie Sweet Baker is 
a beautiful, statuesque woman with a wonderful, high, 
soprano voice. She scored a triumph.” 


Huhn Summering at East Hampton 


Bruno Huhn, the well known composer and singing 
teacher of New York, has gone to the Huntington Inn, 
East Hampton, L. I, N. Y., where he will remain until 
September. 


Spillinaars Move 
Mr.*and Mrs. C. Spillinaar announce their removal to 
228 West Ejighty-sixth street, New York. 
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FRICTION AT NEW YORK 
M. T. A. MEETING 


Lively Discussions, Recriminations and Accusations— 
Talks Until 12.30 Midnight 

The special meeting of members of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association, studio 810, Carnegie Hall, 
was called by the council for June 22, responding to which 
some thirty people appeared. The affair lasted until a 
half hour after midnight, and there was passed a resolu- 
tion, offered by F. W. Riesberg, former secretary-treasurer 
for six years, and seconded by Walter Bogert, calling for a 
special general meeting Tuesday evening, October 5, “to 
consider plans for reorganization and changes in the 
constitution.” Briefly, this’ is what occurred: Meeting 
called to order by President Haywood. A. T. Williams, a 
colored man, was introduced and given a parchment certi- 
fying that he had passed the examination last year as asso- 
ciate. President Haywood stated his intentions regarding 
the association had been upset; that he had awaited de- 
velopments. It was a deplorable situation, with no meet- 





.ing of the association in sight; he could not prevail on 


any one to become chairman of the program committee ; 
what should be done to remedy matters? Mr. Bogert 
thought the president was not to blame, that unusual cir- 
cumstances had brought about the present state of in- 
activity. The treasury had in it, with all bills paid, some 
$360. Reference was made to the Eastern and to the 
National Supervisors of Music conventions, with 1,200 to 
2,000 people attending. Mr. Lamson mentioned the two 
excellent meetings of the New York chapter last winter, 
as well as the two fiascos; said the profession in New 
York was not interested in the association and its objects. 
Past-President Wright, to whose “pernicious activity” some 
attribute all the troubles of the association (manifestly 
unjust) said he could give a pretty clear idea of the dis- 
ruption of the association; he thought that the annual 
conventions were the only central point of the association. 
He was asked regarding the obtaining of a charter, where- 
upon the Albany authorities said none was needed for the 
holding of conventions. He mentioned the State of Ala- 
bama, and the credits given there by schools to students 
of music. He said that Mr. Nagel two years ago told of 
the State of Iowa and its success on similar lines. Mr. 
Bogert told of the two Saratoga meetings, and Louis Ar- 
thur Russell said, “Times are very different now; I am 
called a dissenter. The association is no longer a democ- 
racy, but an autocracy, run by a limited few’; he alluded 
to the so called “underhanded methods” of which he had 
been accused; said he and certain men associated with 
him had done nothing dishonorable; issuing a three page 
circular in which he and his committee stated facts was 
not underhanded; said the present constitution made every- 
thing proposed unconstitutional; that in 1918 Messrs. Shea, 
Hughes and others had objected to the star chamber 
methods of the “later entrants” into the association. It 
was nonsense to say that there was propaganda against 
the association. Many members had received no notice of 
this meeting. The principle of examinations for certifi- 
cates as teachers was not approved by the teachers through- 
out the State. Miss Van Voorhis asked, “Who are the 
dissenters?” There followed general accusations and re- 
criminations, several persons talking simultaneously, so the 
present scribe, because there was so much, and so loud 
talking, heard nothing at all. Mr. Russell could not see 
that the future of the society lay in the examination idea. 
The 1919 meeting was a farce; everything done or pro- 
posed “was unconstitutional.” Get away from the idea of 
leaving everything to the council. President Haywood 
asked if Mr. Russell’s circular letter had been sent to 
members. He replied “Yes,” produced a copy of the letter 
on request, and read the names of the signatories, among 
them being past-presidents J. Warren Andrews, Charles 
H. Farnsworth, Carl G. Schmidt, Edmund Severn and 
Frank F. Shearer. On request the secretary-treasurer 
read the paper. Mr. Wright read another letter, dated 
1917, typed, handed him by a member, which had no sig- 
nature excepting “a few unwilling victims.” Mr. Russell 
backed up the letter, saying it was justified. Various mem- 
bers expressed heated opinions on “anonymous letters,” 
and Mr. Russell said such letters were constantly issued. 
Mr. Bogert said there is evidently an impasse; are there 
sufficient people interested in continuing the association? 
Mr. Russell suggested all should get together and work 
together. Mr. Russell proposed a committee of dissenters 
should be named, to meet with a committee from the asso- 
ciation. Bogert thinks “No.” Mr. Elmer said Mr. Russell 
was to be commended for his courage in coming into the 
meeting and being frank. (Big applause.) It was the 
sense of the meeting not to send any bills to members until 
after the October 5 meeting, the date named in the Ries- 


berg resolution; also to invite all members, going back 


three years, to that meeting. ; 
It remains to be seen whether this old and once active 


association, which should have held the thirty-first annual 
meeting last weak, will live or give up the ghost! 
<csspenintiatnemeealie 


Stillman Pupils in Récitals 


A studio recital by the pupils of Louis Stillman was held 
on Thursday afternoon, June 10. The program follows: 
Marjory Jervis, pupil of Jessie Shydlower, Heller “Ava- 
lanche” and Schmoll “Saltarello”; Sadie Schlanger, pupil 
of Jessie Shydlower, “Argonaise,” Massenet; Shirley Hess, 
Lichner “Pink”; Alice Stern, Lichner sonatine; Edith 
Schiller, Beethoven sonatine; Helen Bishopsheimer, Grieg 
“Elfentanz”; Melvina Rosenzweig, MacDowell arabesque ; 
Tillie Miller, “Rigoletto” selection, Verdi-Liszt; Lillian 
Rosen, Rachmaninoff prelude; Julia Baumann , Chopin 
nocturne, F minor; Hattie Bashwitz, Chopin  polo- 
naise in C sharp minor; Anna Densen, Grieg “Carnaval,” 
op. 19; Vera Furbeck, Mendelssohn scherzo; Pearl 
Benes, Herbert “Badinage”; Constance Weaver, Beetho- 
ven sonata, op. 2, No. 2; Rita Marx, Ravel “Fountain,” 
Chopin study, “Winter Wind”; Frank Gaebelein, Chopin 
scherzo in Gsharp minor; Rita Marx and Frank Gaebelein, 
playing in unison on two pianos, offered Chopin studies—op. 
2s, C minor, F major, A flat major, and op. 10, No. 5, 
flat major. : f 

On Thursday afternoon, June 24, Frank Gaebelein, a 
pianist-pupil of Mr. Stillman’s, assisted by Jeanette Harris 
and J. Thurston Noe, was heard in a recital at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium. 
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TWO WEEKS OF CONCERTS FEATURE 
NOTABLE HOLLYWOOD FESTIVAL 


Third Annual May Event One of the Biggest Ever Held 
in California—Program of Carrie Jacobs-Bond’s 
Compositions Pleases—Anna Ruzena Sprotte 
Presents Gertrude Ross’ Songs—Royal 
Italian Band Enjoyed—Much Credit 
Due Arne Nordskog, Manager 

of the Festival 
May 24, 1920.—Opening on May 17, 
Hollywood's third annual May Festival 


fact that this is one of the biggest events 
It will 


Hollywood, Cal., 
the first week of 
made evident the 
of its kind that has ever been staged in California 
continue through another week. 

Three acres of ground were fenced in by a nine foot can- 
vas wall and a platform built to seat 200 people, the plat- 
form being covered and having a back and sides of beaver 
board to make the acoustics more perfect. A huge Ameri- 
can flag, draped in the back, made appropriate decoration, 
festival was given for the benefit of the American 

funds for the building of an auditorium 
Hollywood having 700 members belonging 


as the 
Legion 
for the 
to it 
The grounds were well lighted with hundreds of lights. 
ss of the festival can be credited to Arne Nords- 
kog, general manager; K, M. Turner, president; Mrs. 
Rollin B. Lane, honorary president; Joe McLellan, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Charles T. B. Jones, third vice-presi- 
dent; E. G. Mansfield, field grounds committeeman; Mrs. 
KE, J. Qually, chairman newspaper publicity, and C. F. Bos- 
worth, general publicity man 
The concert grand piano was furnished by the Southern 
California Music Company 
OPENING 
May 17 being Norway's Independence Day, the first night 
called “Norwegian Night.” Paul Bjornskjold, the 
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Scandinavian grand opera and concert tenor, was soloist 
and sang Norwegian folk songs, with Mrs. Ove Elvadahl 
as accompanist. Anton Dahl, a former Russian court pian- 
ist and pupil of Edvard Grieg, furnished instrumental 
numbers; he was dressed in the costume he wore when 
playing for the court. The Royal Italian Band, Alfredo 
Tommasino, director, furnished several numbers on this 
evening and every one following during the festival. Much 
praise is due Conductor Tommasino for the splendid re- 
sults he secured in the playing of popular operatic arias 
and classical numbers. 

The 18th was “Hollywood Night.” Maud Fenlon Boll- 
man, dramatic soprano, sang a group of songs, accom- 
panied by Charles T. Perry. Dainty six-year-old Dorothy 
Waters gave Scotch songs and dances, and three-year-old 
Dorothy Turner sang some popular melodies in a sweet 
voice. Mrs. Ove Elvadahl accompanied. 

The third night was “Airplane and Charlie Murray 
Night.” As the soloists were unable to appear, the pro- 
gram was furnished by the Royal Italian Band and was 
enjoyed to the fullest extent. 

Community sing And “Santa Monica Night” was the 
fourth evening’s entertainment. The Santa Monica Trio— 
Henry Hawkins, John Westervelt and Robert Prosse— 
sang a number by Tate, and were compelled to repeat it. 
The community sing, under the direction of LeRoy S. 
Pilcher, community organizer, was led by Gage Christopher. 
The words of the popular and folk songs were flashed on 
the screen, which made it easy for the director to bring out 
a volume of music, and everyone wanted more. Tommy 
Wood sang some of his own compositions, accompanying 
himself on the ukulele. 

Carrie Jacoss-Bonp’s Compositions PLEASE, 

Friday evening, May was “Carrie Jacobs-Bond 
Night.” This prominent composer being a resident of Hol- 
lywood, a large audience was in attendance, even though 
the weather was unfavorable. Signor Indreani rendered as 
a cornet solo “A Perfect Day,” accompanied by the band. 
The band also played “Waltz of the Wild Flowers,” as 
well as other beautiful numbers. The Apollo Club, com- 
posed of about twenty young men, sang a new composition 
of Mrs. Bond's, “In a Hundred Years,” accompanied by 
Mrs. Bond. Thunderous applause and auto horns com- 
pelled them to repeat it, and still the audience wanted more. 
Mr. Nordskog, the manager, spoke of her wonderful music 
and of the uplift it had given humanity. Mrs. Bond re- 
sponded with a heart of gratitude and played an instru- 
mental number, “I Passed by a Garden of Flowers,” after 
which she was presented a huge bouquet of carnations and 
roses. 


2I, 


Mme. Sprotte Presents Ross Soncs. 

The sixth night was “American Legion and Gertrude 
Ross Night.” Mrs. Ross is one of California’s foremost 
composers and lives in Los Angeles. She was assisted by 
Anna Ruzena Sprotte, mezzo-soprano, who sang a group 
of three songs of the desert—“Sunset in the Desert,” 
“Dawn in the Desert” and “Night in the Desert.” The 
songs were enhanced by a spotlight of the typical hue of 
the song against a desert stage setting loaned by the Wilhel- 
mina Wilkes Stock Company in Los Angeles. Mme. 
Sprotte, beautifully gowned in white satin, made an im- 
pressive appearance in the spotlight, and her interpreta- 
tions were delightful. She also sang poems group of Ross 
songs—“Go Not, Happy Day,” “My Laddie Is Coming 
Home” and *‘ ‘Open Road”—which was another demonstra- 
tion of this composer's ability, This was recognized at 
once by the listeners, and they would not let Mme. Sprotte 
go until she repeated “Open Road.” 

Manuella Budrow, Spanish prima donna, sang “La 
Paloma,” accompanied by the band, and another Spanish 
number as an encore. She also rendered two early Span- 
ish California melodies harmonized by Gertrude Ross— 

“A me Song” and “Old Maid’s Song’—accompanied by 
Mrs. Ross. Manager Nordskog also gave Mrs. Ross a 
word of appreciation for her beautiful music and con- 
gratulated Mme. Sprotte upon her lovely singing of them. 
Each was given a beautiful bouquet. 

At 5 o'clock on Sunday, representatives of fifteen 
Hollywood churches gave a vesper service, a part of the 
program being made up of solos by the "leading church 
singers. D. L. 


Letz Quartet Goes South for a Month 


The popularity of the Letz Quartet in the South has 
grown so that its third tour of that part of the country, 
scheduled to begin on January 26, next, will extend over 
four weeks. The majority of the Southern colleges will 
be visited. Among the engagements booked during the 
past week are: Coker College, Hartsville, S. C.; Hol- 
lins College, Hollins, Va.; Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va. and Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn. 
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Werrenrath Accepts One Paris Engagement 


Reinald Werrenrath’s England success as a recitalist has 
been greater, if that were possible, than in his own coun- 
try, although he is certainly not the prophet not without 
honor save in his own land, for no one is more appreciated 
here than Mr. Werrenrath. The public joined the critics 
in their demonstration of approval of his ability, with the 
result that requests for additional public and private con- 
certs have poured in on all sides. However, as Mr. Wer- 
renrath was booked to sail for home June 25, he was only 
able to accept one of these engagements, the others being 
postponed until his fall tour in September. After his sec- 
ond concert at Queen’s Hall, June 17, he left London for 
Paris, where he gave a recital at the request of Walter 
Horton Schoelkopf, the secretary of the American Em- 
bassy in Paris. The above information came by cable 
and so far it has not been ascertained whether the concert 
was given at the Embassy or in the private residence of 
the secretary. Mrs. Schoelkopf was for a time a resident 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and heard Mr. Werrenrath give a re- 
cital there some years ago. 


May Peterson “the Talk of the Town” 


According to the Goldsboro (N. C.) Daily Argus of 
April 17, May Peterson was “the talk of the town” after 
her recital there the day previous. The appended comment 
from the same paper testifies as to the “why for” of the 
chatter: “Not her superlatively beautiful voice—the like 
of which had never been heard in Goldsboro—is May Pe- 
terson’s chief source of exquisite pleasure giving to her 
audience; but her rare beauty of person, grace of manner, 
graciousness of appreciation and distinctive personality— 
these blend harmoniously into the making her the ideal 
entertainer that she is. Goldsboro gave her a Goldsboro 
welcome last night and today—well, today she is ‘the talk 
of the town.’” 


“Smilin’ Through” Still Holding Favor 

“Smilin’ Through,” by Arthur A. Penn, seems not to 
have lost any of its unusual popularity. At a delightful 
spring concert given in Cristfield, Md., on Bg, « 22, by 
Dicie Howell, Walter Pontius and William S Thunder, it 
was used effectively as an encore by Miss Howell. The 
charm and simplicity of the song, together with the so- 
prano’s splendid rendition of it, aroused the admiration of 


the audience. 
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Criterion Quartet Equal to Unusual Task 


The Criterion Male Quartet (John Young and H. Den- 
ton Bastow, tenors; George Warren Reardon, baritone, and 
Donald Chalmers, bass), which is filling a fourteen weeks’ 
engagement for the Redpath Bureau in lowa, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota and Missouri, recently had an experience 
in an Iowa town which was a test of its ability. This or- 
ganization has made it a rule to sing all of its programs 
from memory, and when the lights went out unexpectedly 
in the middle of a number on the above mentioned occasion, 
the quartet continued singing without hesitation. Need- 
less to say, the singers were given an ovation at the close 
of the selection. But what to do next was a problem. 
However, with the aid of three flashlights focused on the 
artists so that the audience could see them, they completed 
the program. While Mr. Reardon was singing his solo 
numbers one flashlight was held on John Young at the 
piano and the other two upon the singer. The listeners 
were delighted with the entire program and were quick to 
realize that a quartet which had depended upon holding its 
music would have been seriously hampered, but the Cri- 
terions were more than equal to the task. 


Dicie Howell to Summer in the South 


Dicie Howell, whose initial trip to Europe was made 
impossible because her passport did not come in time from 
Washington, has planned a Southern trip for the summer 
months. She will spend two months with her mother in 
Tarboro, N. C. While there her time will be devoted to 
the study of new Russian and French songs for her Aeolian 
Hall recital in New York, which has just been booked for 
the month of December. George Harris, Jr., has made 
some interesting translations for the soprano, among them 
a new Russian song, “The Siren.” Miss Howell will also 
present on this program several new Deems Taylor songs 
which have not had a New York performance. 
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Richard Bennett Recognizes Namara’s Voice 

On a recent Sunday evening, Marguerite Namara ap- 
peared at a benefit concert held at the Provincetown Play- 
house, in the heart of Greenwich Village. The charming 
young singer, following her usual custom, was most suc- 
cessful in the rendition of her program, and, after the last 
number, she was congratulated on all sides, a fact that is 
made all the more significant because the audience was 
largely a musical one. Among those present were Henry 
Hadley, the well known composer; Carl Van Vechten, the 
writer, and Richard Bennett, of theatrical repute. The 
latter, so the story goes, was out for a stroll and was just 
passing the quaint theater when he thought he recognized 
Namara’s voice from within. He lost no time in buying 
a ticket, only to find that he had not been mistaken in his 
tonal deductions. 

Activities of Hamilton-Morris Pupils 

Alena Grant, soprano, has been engaged for the part of 
Julia in “The Gondoliers” in the company touring the New 
England Chautauqua circuit. Hazel Clark-Kent, soprano, 
was heard in concert in Hilburn, N. Y., on Monday, June 
14, and Alma Wallner-Flint, contralto, gave a spring re- 
cital in the Flatbush High School, Brooklyn, assisted by 
the Boys’ High School Orchestra, on Thursday, June 3. 
Daisy Krey, contralto, sang effectively the part of Barbara 
in the light opera “Priscilla,” given in the Bushwick M. E 
Church, Brooklyn, Thursday, May 27. Cora Shepardson 
Diehl, soprano, and Laura Consaul-Ross, contralto, have 
filled many engagements during April and May in the pro- 
fessional chorus singing in support of Cantors Kwartin, 
Fuchs and Herschman. All of these young singers are 
studying with Etta Hamilton-Morris, of Brooklyn, 
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page time ago the Musical Courier announced a 
policy of publishing at different intervals an account of 
the work being done in certain of our leading cities. 
This article is devoted to the work which Thaddeus P. 
Giddings, director of music in Minneapolis, Minn., has 
accomplished.—Editor’s Note.] 


The music in the public schools of Minneapolis has long 
considered one of the bright spots in public school 
work, To reach such a state of perfection is by no means 
an easy task, but to be able to say that the effort has been 
in that direction is indeed an accomplishment. This much 
can be said of Minneapolis and Mr. Giddings. We hear 
so much of the progressive West that sometimes we fail 
to appreciate that their problems are just as great and as 
difficult as problems in other parts of the country 

However, it must be remembered that it is easier to build 
up on unimproved property than it is to remodel an old 
structure There are lots of people in school music who 
do not believe that it is altogether well to break away from 
the old time traditions. Whether or not they approve of 
everything that Mr. Giddings advocates, we think they are 
fair minded enough to realize that whatever he stands for 
has merit. We recall with considerable interest that when 
Me. Giddings first advocated upsetting the traditions of a 
generation the orthodox shuddered. In spite of this we are 
convinced that a great deal of what is really wholesome 
in school music today can be laid to the activities of this 
man 

When we 


we are too 


been 


review the music activities of a school system 
much inclined to discuss how well or how 
poorly the children read music. We speak of the ineffi- 
ciency of a grade teacher or the lack of co-operation on 
the part of a principal, and items of this character. Many 
times in these columns we have stated the necessity for 
vitalizing the subject of music as far the the child is con 
cerned, To bring it nearer to his actual life, and to make 
him feel that the hours of devoted practice which he gives 
to any .branch of the art are all working toward his intel- 
lectual benefit as well as the pleasurable side of his social 
activities. It is this phase of the work in Minneapolis that 
we call to your attention. Parents as a rule are more in- 
terested in the dramatic side of school music than they are 
in the technical side. Let us quote for you some of these 
activities 

“Operas were given in each high school during the past 
year. The North High School gave ‘Pinafore’; the West 
High School gave ‘The Mikado’; the East High School 
gave ‘Nautical Knots,’ by Rhys-Herbert; the South High 
School gave ‘Chimes of Normandy,’ and the Central High 
School gave ‘Dorothy.’ In each instance the opera was 
fully staged, costumed and accompanied by its school or- 
chestra. Each high school has given an oratorio: the 
South High School ‘The Messiah’; the North High School 
*Melisene’; the East High School ‘Rosemaiden’; the West 
High School ‘Hiawatha’s Departure’ and ‘The Legend of 
Don Munio’; the Central High School ‘Isaiah.’ Each 
high school has a girls’ glee club and a boys’ glee club. 
Some of these clubs have reached such a scale of excel- 
lence that in one case (North High) the boys’ glee club 
goes on a two weeks’ tour of the State at the close of 
school 

“Many grade schools have come very near to the high 
school mark in fine public performances—the Lyndale 
gave ‘Building of Ship,’ the Grecley gave ‘Ruth,’ and 
others too numerous to note. The junior high schools have 
set a lively pace to follow; the Franklin gave Gade’s ‘Erl 
King’s Daughter,’ with its own orchestra; the ‘Bremer 
gave ‘Boatswain's Bride,’ also with its own orchestra, and 


the Seward gave ‘Pinafore.’ Each junior high school has 


glee clubs, boys’ and girls’.” 


in Hicu Scuoot INSTRUCTION. 


INDIVIDUALITY 


Our experience has been that the average high school 
child shows very little interest in the technical side of the 
subject. Appreciation is, after all, the most popular form 
of general instruction in high school music. The elective 
courses for pupils who desire to specialize will always be 
popular and available, but what about the great majority 
of high school pupils ? Read what is said concerning this 
work in the high schools of Minneapolis : 

“An innovation was started in the high and junior high 
schools in the teaching of harmony by Victor Berg- 
quist. He believes in the ‘right of self expréssion’ and 
has over 400 students in his course. He starts in with ask- 
ing for a composition, and when it comes he makes correc- 
tions and teaches rules. This is a startling departure from 
the old way of hedging one about with multitudinous rules 
that hamper individuality. At the close of his series of 
lessons he gave recitals in all these schools, when the em- 
bryo composers played théir efforts—150 original composi- 
tions, and two operas started. These compositions were 
for voice, piano, violin, French horn, etc. Mr. Bergquist 
believes that he is educating some of these students to be 
our future musical critics, and why not? ‘Expression is 
the outlet for the imagination; imagination is the strong 
motive power for a larger and better life.’ ” 

Grape ScHoot ORCHESTRAS, 

We have always felt that sufficient attention has not been 
given to this very important activity in school music. Many 
grade schools have real marvelous orchestras, but we have 
been too willing to look upon these as something which 
should be tolerated because of the delightful appearance 
of the little children, rather than because their work had 
any particular school value. Minneapolis has been more 
fortunate in being able to have this work thoroughly super- 
vised. 

“The grade school orchestras, supervised by Ruth Ander- 
son, number forty, and: have made many successful public 
appearances, including a number of concerts given in other 
schools, for churches, and many charitable causes. Every 
orchestra has played somewhere, if not for the Parents’ or 
Teachers’ Associations in its own building, then in a con- 
cert for small sums of admission where the money was 
used for the purchase of musical instruments. In_ this 
way odd instruments—like flute, viola, cello, French horn, 
string bass, trombone, etc.—have been bought with school 
funds and are lent to poor, deserving children, who have 
the privilege of learning to play the instrument. As soon 
as they can play, even a little, they are invited into the 
orchestras to observe orchestra routine. Some parents’ and 
teachers’ associations are paying for private lessons on 
these instruments, provided the pupil will give that lesson 
to another pupil in the same school in a lower grade, so 
that the instrument will have a player all ready when the 
first pupil graduates. This plan has been found to work 
perfectly. The school orchestras are started in the kinder- 
garten. These tiny players of cymbals, drums and other 
percussion instruments follow the baton of the teacher 
and gain a real foundation for the grade and high school 
orchestra.” 

Unusvuat CLAssEs. 

Ellen G. Perkins, of the Lowell School, organized a fife 
and drum corps with three drummers (one bass and two 
snare) and twelve fifers, playing ten cent fifes. These in- 
expensive fifes can be played in tune and the effect is thrill- 
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ing. It adds considerable to the affairs of the school. 

The Longféllow Grade School carries off the banner for 
being the first to start a community orchestra with a mem- 
bership drawn from its high school graduates, one Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra player (French horn), a post- 
man (trombone), a baker (saxophone), etc. This ener- 
getic group of players, under the direction of Ella Probst, 
has given concerts and raised $300 for instruments. They 
have paid a professional director, and have made a won- 
derful record for good playing. 

The Grant Grade School sets the pace for numbers— 
Miss Wentz can count fifty-one violinists, all of whom 
believe that the mantle of Elman, Rosen, Heifetz or Seidel 
will fall on their shoulders if they have a violin in their 
hands. 

Tue Work 1N Piano INSTRUCTION. 

Out of the 60,000 pupils in these public schools, 1,200 took 
ten cent lessons in the classes taught by outside teachers 
using the Giddings- Gilman book. The classes have six- 
teen pupils each; two pianos are used (although one piano 
will do); two pupils play piano while one stands at the 
back of each player and taps the time on the shoulder of 
the player, and takes his place when the teacher signals for 
them to change places. The other pupils are singing the 
music and playing on printed keyboards. The pupils play 
in rotation—during a lesson of an hour, each pupil having 
three to five turns at the piano. Sight reading, a knowl- 
edge of the keyboard, and the fundamental chords in all 
keys are what pupils get in the first ten lessons. 

VioLin CLASSES. 

Violin classes are held in about forty schools under the 
direction of Kalman Jelenik, who has specialized in the 
handling of such classes. Recitals are given by these 
pupils, who play for parents and teachers. Forty-two of 
the best players were chosen from all these classes and 
organized into a violin choir, which played two numbers 
before an audience of 1,400 people at the Art Institute, 
April 18. Their selections were “Tourist Waltz,” by Su- 
torius, arranged for four parts, and “Flow Gently, Sweet 
Afton,” arranged for three parts. They were in good 
tune, and followed the beat of Mr. Jelenik quite as well as 
the average orchestra follows a leader. 

CONCLUSION, 

School activities of this nature will do much toward put- 
ting the subject on a more substantial basis when business 
men on our boards of education have the right to decide 
school policies. We can foresee that a great deal of mis- 
sionary work is still to be done. Common school education 
has been too much concerned in sitting a child at his desk 
and drilling into his head the “essentials” of a grammar 
school curriculum. The pulse of the public is beating rap- 
idly in‘the excitement of an accepted change, and we all 
trust that music will be one of the subjects to lead the way. 


MAUD ALLAN WINS UNUSUAL 
SUCCESS IN BUENOS AIRES 


To Give Fifteen Recitals at Teatro Odeon 

Buenos Aires, S. A., May 13, 1920.—Maud Allan’s first 
appearance at the Teatro Odeon before a very fashionable 
audience on Wednesday evening, May 12, was a success. 
It was more; it was an unusual triumph, the like of which 
we have seldom seen in this city. For a few years past in- 
terest in the art of the dance has been growing in Buenos 
Aires, and the advent of this world renowned ballerina 
has intensified it. She is to give only fifteen recitals in 
this city during the Dre sent season, and we predict for her 
packed houses, after her sensational triumph of last night. 
Her work is a living, moving realization of the correla- 
tion of the arts—sculpture, painting, drama, music—all 
synchronized. Her poetic movements constitute the art of 
the dance at its zenith. 

Miss Allan opened with Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite, and 
surely the ghost of this composer must have been drawn 
in spirit to the scene by the powerful manner in which she 
made his music throb again in the breasts of that large 
audience. Before she had finished the “Dance of Anitra” 
the audience intuitively realized it was in the presence of 
a creative genius of the first magnitude and a reverent 
awe overspread the atmosphere, which was only broken by 
the prolonged cheers of appreciation at the end of each 
number. Her dances to the music of Chopin and J. Strauss 
were equally appreciated and applauded to the echo. 

Maud Allan was supported by Axel Skjerne and Alfred 
Wallenstein, pianist and cellist, respectively. H. E, E. R. 
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BRIDGEPORT (CONN.) 
MANUFACTURERS’ BAND AIMS 
TO BECOME KNOWN AS 
CONCERT ORGANIZATION 


(Continued fro mpage 10.) 
representatives of twelve different States urged Connecti- 
cut to seize its opportunity to win the fight for national 
woman suffrage. 

An interesting concert given at the Park Street Congre- 
gational Church on May 4 featured Dorothy Smith Wall, 
violinist, and the choir of the church, which includes 
Mabel Wright Weidenhammer, soprano; Norma Weber, 
contralto; Arthur A. Levasseur, tenor, and Clarence J. 
Lavey, bass, accompanied by Clayton P. Stevens, organ- 
ist and director of the choir and supervisor of music 
in the city grade and normal schools. 

The Norden Singing Society held a carnival in the 
society’s clubrooms at 4 Seabright avenue on May 27, 
28 and 29, the singing of the society’s male chorus and 
also of the Schwabischer Mannerchor being features of 
the entertainment. 

The annual exhibition of Daniel C. Quilty’s school 
of dancing, which included a very large class of juvenile, 
junior and senior pupils, ranging in age from three years 
up, offered some delightful interpretative dances to classic 
selections tastefully rendered by Florence Umstatter, pian- 
ist, assisted by Murray’s Orchestra. 

Ingeborg Svendsen-Tune, supervisor of music at the 
High School, is assisting in a movement for creating a 
Negro women’s branch of the local Y. W. C. A. by con- 
ducting a class in music, weekly rehearsals being held at 
the High School on Wednesday evenings. 

Under the direction of Bella Lundberg, organist and 
choir director of the Swedish Lutheran Church, a concert 
was given in the church on the evening of May 27 by 
the chorus, which includes twenty-one members. They 
were assisted by Ellis A. Lundberg, bass, and Nelson 
Hutchinson, reader, Miss Lundberg and Mr. Hutchinson 
acting as accompanists. 

The High School Orchestra, directed by Ingeborg Svend- 
sen-Tune, has been heard repeatedly during the month 
of May, assisting in the Senior play, which this year 
was “The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” given on 
the evenings of May 6 and 7; also at the annual con- 
vention of the Fairfield County school teachers held in 
Bridgeport on May 7; at a dance recital given by the 
pupils of Agnes L. Marsh in the High School auditorium 
on the 13th, and at a reception given by the Y. W. C. A. 
on the evening of May 17. 

Vocal pupils of Susan Hawley Davis and Mrs. Fred- 
erick B, Granniss were among the leading soloists who 
took part in a comic operetta, “The Lass of Limerick 
Town,” given by St. Mary’s Dramatic Club at St. Mary’s 
Church, on May 21. 

The Children of Mary of Sacred Heart Church were 
successful in an operetta, “Bul Bul,” music by W. Rhys- 
Herbert, given at the Casino on May 27. 

The Post Glee Club, an organization of newsboys con- 
nected with the Post Publishing Company, entertained 
several thousands of listeners with popular selections in 
a three-day engagement at Poli’s Theater, commencing 
May 3. This Glee Club is a social feature of the circu- 
lation department of the Bridgeport Post, Telegram and 
Sunday Post, under Frank V. Crawford, circulation man- 
ager. William V. F. Goldeman, founder and conductor 
of the Glee Club, also assisted as tenor soloist. As a 
result of its success the club is receiving various atten- 
tions and calls for further appearances. 

Elbert Newton, formerly organist at the North Congre- 
gational Church, and now of New York City, sailed for 
Portugal early in May, to carry on research work in 
Portuguese music for the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

. Lura E. ABELL. 





Levitzki Completely Recovered from Accident 


Mischa Levitzki is now at his summer home at Avon- 
by-the-Sea, N. J., where he will remain until October 
preparing the programs which he will give at the seventy- 
two appearances for which he has already been scheduled 
for next season. He has completely recovered from the 
slight accident to his wrist which forced him to cancel 
some late May engagements. 

Among the cities where he will be heard next season, 
there are twenty-one in which he has already appeared, 
and to some he will go back for the fifth and sixth time. 
In New York City his engagement with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra on December 4 will be his thirty- 
fifth appearance in Greater New York. While such a 
large number of return dates are extremely flattering to 
an artist and are a sure proof of his popularity, they 
put his repertory to a severe tax. Therefore, during the 
coming summer months many additions will have to be 
made in order that he may be able to present new pro- 
grams to old admirers. } 

Then there will have to be frequent trips to New York 
to the recording laboratory of the Ampico, for all of the 
Levitzki records to be issued next season will have to be 
recorded during the summer owing to the fact that his 
many engagements will keep him away from New York 
practically all the time, except when he returns to fill 
the seven recital or orchestral appearances for which he 
is now scheduled. : a 

However, between times, the athletic young pianist will 
undoubtedly find time for frequent dips in the ocean, for 
he counts on swimming as one of the important factors 
in putting him into the proper physical trim for a strenu- 
ous season. 


Fanning and Breeskin Joint Recital for Lincoln 


Cecil Fanning, the American baritone now meeting with 
such success - England, and Elias Breeskin, the Rus- 
sian violinist, who has just begun a summer’s tour of 
Australia, will come together for a joint recital in Lincoln, 
Neb., on January 31, in Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein’s concert 
course. ae ; 

Before joining the concert party, @onsisting of Alice 
Sovereign, contralto, Paul Costello, tenor, and Arthur 
Loesser, pianist, with which he will make some forty ap- 
pearances. Mr. Breeskin will be soloist with the New 
South Wales Symphony Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen, 
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conductor. Miss Sovereign and Mr, Costello will also 
sing with the same organization during their stay in the 
Antipodes. 


Franklin Riker’s Summer Plans 


Franklin Riker is a decidedly busy member of the musi- 
cal fraternity. Besides teaching regularly in both New 
York and Philadelphia, singing in church and filling con- 
cert engagements, he finds time to write an occasional song, 





Hall’s Studio 


FRANKLIN RIKER. 


and many of his thoroughly vocal compositions have won 
special favor with his fellow singers. This summer Mr. 
and Mrs. Riker—the latter is an excellent soprano—are 
going to give up teaching others how to sing for a few 
months and devote the time to brushing up their own: work. 
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an example which would be of great benefit to dozens of 
other teacher-singers, were it but followed. 

Mr, Riker’s Aeolian Hall recital last season brought him 
some splendid notices. The Tribune said: “Few singers 
have given a better account of themselves this season than 
did Franklin Riker. His work is aesthetically sane. That 
is to say, it represents neither the struggles in public of 
an amateur technician nor the gurglings of a temperament 
run amuck. His tones were warm and colorful. Fur- 
thermore, his diction in French, English and Italian was 
of the best and he showed a keen appreciation of varied 
styles and nationalities. Throughout the afternoon the 
singer gave much pleasure and compelled attention, nor 
was there the slightest temptation to dispute his right as 
a giver of recitals.” The American stated that “he dis- 
played rare qualities as an interpreter of tenor songs. His 
efforts were not limited to any particular school or style, 
but embraced examples by varied and various composers.” 
The Evening Mail said “few could have resisted the appeal 
of Franklin Riker’s mellow tenor voice. His genial man 
ner and individual ballad style were immediately successful 
The range and elasticity of his voice contributed to many 
dramatic effects,” while the Evening Word, summing up, 
said: “His voice has quality, he sings with taste and he 
enunciates well.” 


Miss Topping a Versatile Artist 

Apropos of Russian music, there is one versatile musician 
lecturer, at least, who is qualified to say the last word upon 
the subject, namely, Leila Topping, pianist, writer and 
lecturer on music in the Bolsheviki kingdom. For years 
Miss Topping has given this subject much and thorough 
investigation, Therefore, her lecture-recitals are decid 
edly interesting, for one is able to learn much of the music 


of the peasants, of the middle class, and last but not least, 
of the stately music of the Orthodox Greek Church. 
“While their musical instruments seem primitive when 
compared with masterpieces of American manufacture, the 
sense of rhythm, melody and harmony is more fully de 
veloped than one of another nationality might think,” says 


Miss Topping. 
It is a question which is preferable, the emotional heavy 
music of Russia—the result of years of oppression, suffer 


ing and endeavor to gain freedom in its best songs—or the 
lighter form of music of other nationalities. It is a mis 
take, however, for Americans to class all Russian composi 
tions as dirges, for on gala occasions it has a wild hilarity 
only equaled by the wildness of the Cossacks themselves 
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(Continued from page 29) 

Garnett, Kan., June 1, 1920.—On May 11 the high 
school glee clubs, under the direction of Emma F. Paxton, 
supervisor of music, gave Paul Bliss’ cantata, “Pan.” 
There was a large and appreciative audience, which en- 
couraged the young people to do their best. The chorus 
work was exceptionally commendable. 

A chorus of forty voices, under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club, gave a pleasing rendition of “Joan 
of Arc” on May 17. 

The eighth grade graduating class gave the Japanese 
operetta, “Yanki San,” by V. M. and C. R. Spaulding, on 
May 26. It proved to be a most attractive program. 

Grangeville, Ida., June 1, 1920.—A recital was given 
by pupils of Mrs. Reese Hattabaugh, assisted by Lallah 
Fulton, pianist, on May 26. Those who participated were 
Mildred Brown, Esther Kerlee, Bessie Chaney, Florence 
Ita, Mary Barker, Mrs. Eresch, Reese Hattabaugh, Jr., 
Velma Frizzell and Grace Lowrie. The program contained 
the names of Aylward, Gounod, Tosti, Bizet, Liszt, Puc- 
cini, Cowen, Denza, Ball, Curran, Buck and Salter. 

Greenfield, Ind.—(See letter on another page.) 

Harrisburg, Pa., June 7, 1920.—Charles M. Courboin, 
organist, played a program entirely from memory on the 
four manual Austin organ in Grace M. E. Church on Tues- 
day evening, June 1. The church, which seats 1,200 per- 
sons, was completely filled. ; 

The first of the open air band concerts, which also includes 
community singing, was given in Reservoir Park last week 
and was well attended. This series of out-door musical 
programs will continue throughout the summer. 

The Apollo Male Chorus, John W. Phillips, conductor, is 
planning for two concerts next season. The first will 
take place January 18 and the second May 17. At the lat- 
ter concert, John Finnegan, tenor, will be the soloist. 

Hollywood, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Kirksville, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 


Lancaster, Pa., June 7, 1920.—The annual recital of 
pupils of Esther Kendig Rhoads was given recently at the 
First Methodist Chareb. Those who participated in the 
program were the Lyric Club, Elizabeth M. Stoe, Margaret 
B. Shertzer, Henrietta Martin, Irene Stamm, Ida Hilbert, 
Esther C. Wolf, Helen L. Kraus, Helen Fager Kuhns, 
Margaret Sauder, Elsie Potts, Harry Hambleton, Rose L. 
Cohn, Ada C. Rupp, Mary Geiszel, Pauline Emick, Natalie 
Erisman, and Mrs. J. C. Schnupp. 

Combined choirs of St. James’ Church and St. Stephen's 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., rendered a festival service at 
St. James’. Organ numbers were played by Mr. Kuschwa, 
organist of St. Stephen’s Church, and the choral numbers 
were accompanied by Mr. Rodgers, organist of St, James’ 
Church; Mrs. Dudley Brown, harpist, and Marguerite 
Herr, violinist. The members of St. James’ choir are 
Robert ‘Borger, Richard Borger, Charles Travis, Harry 
Martin, Samuel Smith, Robert Brennecke, Luther Rhoads, 
Richard Reed, Robert Hertzler, Paul Reichardt, Richard 
Miller, Donald Isenberger, Lewis Parks, Marshall Galla- 
gher, Clarence Ergood, Aaron Hess, Donald Black, Daniel 
Schmidt, Charles Foltz, Horace Reichardt, John Drucken- 
brod, David Chambers, John Bassler, Reuben Ward, 
Charles Dirks, Luther Storm; W. Clyde Shissler, James 
Buckley, Harry Humphreys, Paul Gyles, (ete Krause, 
J. W. B. Bausman, Wallace Black, William _H. Hall, John 
Bauman, S. Ernest Kilgore, W. Heyward Smith, G. Ross 
Eshleman, H. Persifer Smith and Craig Morehouse. 

Louisville, Ky., May 28, 1920.—The three perform- 
ances given here on Wednesday afternoon and evening by 
the Scotti Grand Opera Company, presented by the Fine 
Arts Association, Ona B. Talbot, managing director, of- 
fered Louisville musicians the opportunity of hearing a 
number of well known singers in roles that displayed 
their voices to the best advantage. At the matinee, the 
double bill was “Pagliacci” and “L’Oracolo” with Antonio 
Scotti as Chim Fang—a part he has made peculiarly his 
own, His impersonation was marked by that high quality 
of art noticeable in everything he does. Charles Gal- 
lagher’s Win-Shee was a dignified piece of acting and-his 
sonorous voice added to the impressiveness of his character. 
Mario Chamlee and Francesca Peralta as Win San Luy and 
Ah Yoe respectively were satisfying interpreters of the 
beautiful music allotted to them. Louis D'Angelo, as Hoo- 
Tsin, completed the cast. “Pagliacci” was given a delight- 
ful production with Anna Roselle as Nedda, Morgan 
Kingston as Canio, Mario Laurenti as Silvio and Greek 
Evans as Tonio. Miss Roselle was charming in the role 
of the petite Colombina. In the “Ballatella” her tones were 
exquisite and in the duet with Silvio she was equally pleas- 
ing. Mr. Laurenti was one of the obvious successes of the 
opera, and Mr. Kingston did excellent work also, Mr. 
Evans’ singing of the prologue elicited a hearty recall. 
The sensation of the evening performance, “La Bohéme,” 
was probably the Rodolfo of Orville Harrold. At the end 
of his solo in the first act, it was several minutes before 
the applause and the cries of “bravo” diminished sufficiently 
for the opera to proceed. Marie Sundelius was a lovely 
and appealing Mimi. Puccini's tuneful music seemed made 
for her voice. As Marcel, Laurenti confirmed the opinion 
formed in the afternoon, his singing and graceful action 
giving the part true distinction. is D'Angelo and 
Giovanni Martino as Shaunard and Colline respectively 
proved themselves well qualified to fill out so eminent a 
cast. Miss Roselle appeared as Musetta. “L’Oracolo” 
was directed by Wilfrid Pelletier, and the other two operas 
by Carlo: Peroni, who was enthusiastically greeted. All 
three performances were staged by Armando Agnini, and 
he deserves great credit for the effective training of the 
chorus. 

The second concert of the Louisville Male Chorus for 
this season was given on the evening of May 20, under the 
direction of Carl Shackleton. The program was light and 
the chorus gave several humorous songs, the most success- 
ful one being Lily Strickland’s setting of “Dah’s Gwinter 
Be a Lan’slide,” with Walter Shackleton singing the 
“Preachah’s” verses. Mrs. W. E. Hutchings was the solo- 
ist, singing “Dawn,” Curran; “Love's Springtide,” Ham- 
mond; “Mother Moon,” Salter; “Lorraine, Lorraine, r- 
ree,” Spross; Bary oy,” Stickles; “Gentians,” 
McGill; “The Dai aids,” Forge, and “Love's in My 
Heart,” Huntington-W Mrs. Hutchings’ voice is 
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rich and velvety in the lower tones, but not quite so pleas- 
ing in the high register. She is, however, an eloquent 
singer, with commendable poise, and an almost perfect dic- 
tion. Her singing was very greatly enjoyed by the au- 
dience. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”’) 

Missoula, Mont., May 27, 1920.—The music depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club met in final session on the 
afternoon of April 26. The subject considered was “Amer- 
ican and English Operas,” and the leader was Mrs. Larson. 
Ethel Clark told of the growth of the American opera in 
a very instructive way. Mrs. T. A. Price gave some en- 
joyable selections from the opera, “Rip Van Winkle,” in 
illustration. Selections from other operas, both American 
and English, were rendered by Mrs. T. M. Pearce and Lila 
Paxson. Following the program the officers for the coming 
year were elected as follows: Chairman, Mrs. Walter 
Pope ; vice-chairman, Mrs. Max Generaux; secretary, Mrs. 
G. H. Barnhill; treasurer, Mrs. S. Dunham. The depart- 
ment has spent an enjoyable and profitable year and antici- 
pates even greater activity this coming season. 

The school of music at the university in this city gave 
a very enjoyable program, consisting of both vocal and 
instrumental numbers, in the university chapel on Thursday 
evening, May 13. The school of music does not present as 
many recitals as is usually expected of a school of this 
kind, but when a program is given the public responds with 
great interest and enthusiasm. The numbers were well 
performed and gave excellent proof of the splendid work 
done in all departments during the past season. 

On Monday evening, April 12, the music department of 
the Woman’s Club presented the charming Chinese oper- 
etta, “The Feast of the Little Lanterns,” in the Bijou 
Theater. The leading parts were taken by Mrs. Walter 
Pope, Mrs. T. M. Pearce, Mrs. R. H. Nelson and Ethel 
Clark. The chorus consisted of twenty-five voices. Thelma 
Broadlands gave dances in Chinese costume between acts. 

The pupils of Austin Abernathy, instructor of voice at 

the university, provided much pleasure for their friends 
when they presented an all-vocal program in the university 
chapel, May 20. The program consisted of eighteen num- 
bers, each of which merited the hearty applause aroused. 
Frances Miller, who was to have sung “O Fair, O Sweet 
and Holy,” by Cantor, was unable to be present and in 
place of this Geraldine Galvin sang Tosti’s ‘“Goodbye.” 
Miss Galvin possesses a rich, well trained voice, and this 
number, together with “Doubt Not,” by Caro Roma, also 
sung by Miss Galvin, demonstrated her ability. The young 
ladies heard were all students of but a year or less, and 
the character of the work presented spoke well for both 
Mr. Abernathy and the pupils. Mrs. Hugh Forbis, at the 
piano, provided her usual fine accompaniments. 
_ The piano pupils of Eva Coffee gave a delightful recital 
in the Parish house on Tuesday evening, May 18, before 
an audience of relatives and friends. There were twenty- 
five numbers, ranging from beginners’ work up to the 
more advanced grades. The little tots did their work 
efficiently and the more advanced pupils played with the 
assurance that marks more mature pupils. The audience 
was well pleased with the entire program, and applauded 
generously. 

Okmulgee, Okla, May 28, 1920.—The Wednesday 
Morning Music Club closed a very successful year May. 12. 
April. was the festival month this year and through the 
efforts of the club many artists were. brought to the city. 
On April 1, Charles Wakefield Cadman, the eminent com- 
poser, and Tsianina, the Indian girl who interprets . his 
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songs, appeared before a large and appreciative audience. 
April 23, the Aeolianne Trio, composed of Moses Bogus- 
lawski, pianist; Bruno Steindel, cellist, and Richard Czer- 
wonky, violinist, delighted an enthusiastic audience. The 
Adolph Bolm Ballet Intime and Little i gave a 
performance at the Yale Theater on April 29. Bach year 
the Club gives one concert complimentary to its members 
and their friends. Charles W. Clark, baritone, of Chi- 
cago, was engaged to give this recital on April 7, assisted 
at the piano by Bertha Hagen. 

Paris, Tex., June 7, 1920.—An interesting organ re- 
cital was given at Central Presbyterian Church by Corinne 
Dargan Brooks. Her program opened with the Tschai- 
kowsky “March Slav” and included works by Stoughton, 
Dvorak, Yon, MacFarlane and Barton. A quartet consist- 
ing of Frank Long, tenor; Frank Fuller, bass; Mrs. 
Frank Fuller, soprano, and Mignon House, alto, gave three 
numbers from Cadman’s “The Morning of the Year” and 
Dudley Buck’s “Festival” Te Deum in E flat. 

Reading, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Salt Lake City, Utah, June 1, 1920.—Monday evening, 
April 26, marked the first appearance of Galli-Curci in 
Salt Lake City. Every seat in the great Tabernacle was 
sold long before the time of the performance and many 
were turned from the doors. The ever popular “Caro mio 
ben” was the opening number, and those who had merely 
read musical criticisms were able to judge for themselves 
of the purity and depth of the famous singer’s voice. The 
program was sufficiently varied to show the wide range of 
effort possible to one so gifted by nature. The “Bell Song” 
was wonderfully well sung, as were also “Sempra 
libera” from “Traviata” and Sinding’s “Sylvelin.” “Cave- 
litos” (in Spanish) was most charming. Among the many 
encores were “Suwanee River” and “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song.” Nothing could have been more delicate and beau- 
tiful than “Solvejg’s Lied.” The work of Manuel Beren- 
guer, flutist, was much enjoyed. 

The Flonzaley Quartet appeared on May 3 in a program 
ranging from the quartet in D major (Mozart) to Percy 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore.” Dvorak’s quartet in F 
major was handled throughout with splendid execution, 
but the largo cantabile and the final vivace pleased the 
audience most. The pianissimo effects of Goossens’ “By 
the Tarn” held the audience breathless and brought a 
storm of applause. A generous number of encores were 
given. Glazounoff's Interludium, played with muted 
strings, followed the Mozart quartet. @There was also a 
scherzo by Tschaikowsky and a Mendelssohn canzonetta. 
The audience was unwilling to go, and the artists played 
Pochon’s arrangement of “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes” and a polka from the Smetana quartet. 

San Antonio, Tex., May 19, 1920.—The annual organ 
recital of the Tuesday Musical Club was given in St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, May 14, when the program was arranged 
by Mrs. J. M. Todd. Walter Dunham was the soloist and 
the compositions chosen gave him full scope to display his 
artistic ability as an organist. The assisting artists were 
Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, and Lucas Cerna, violinist. They 
were accompanied by Mr. Dunham. 

The San Antonio Music Teachers’ Association entertained 
at luncheon, May 15, in honor of the newly elected officers, 
who are Frederick King; president ; Roy Repass, vice-presi- 
dent; Pauline Stippich, treasurer, and Alice Mayfield, sec- 
retary. After the luncheon, a program was given by Mar- 
tha Baggett, soprano; I. Katscher, violinist; M. Arend and 
Mrs. W. E. Ernest, pianists. The accompanists were Mrs, 
Ernest and Mrs. H. M. Madison. Mrs. Madison, the retir- 
ing president, in her remarks expressed her appreciation to 
the officers who had been associated with her for their ef- 
ficient help. Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, an associate member, also 
gave a short talk on the worth of the organization to the 
teachers. 

Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, and David Griffin, baritone, 
were the soloists on a program given May 17, arranged by 
Julia Owen for the students of the Main Avenue High 
School. These programs are provided for the appreciation 
of better music. Mrs. Jones gave two groups, one of early 
English songs, and one of modern songs. Mr. Griffin also 
gave two groups, one of early Italian and French songs and 
the other a modern cycle. Each soloist prefaced the groups 
with a short explanatory talk, 

The officers of the Tuesday Musical Club of last year 
proved so efficient that they were re-elected. They are Mrs. 
Fred Jones, first vice-president; Mrs. Guy Simpson, second 
vice-president; Martha Mathien, corresponding secretary, 
and Blanche Murphy, treasurer. Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is life 
president and Mrs. Stanley Winters is life recording sec- 
retary. 

The newly elected officers of the Chaminade Choral So- 
ciety, auxiliary to the Tuesday Musical Club, are Mrs. Al- 
fred Duerlee, chairman, re-elected; Mrs. Richard M. Craig, 
first vice-chairman; Mrs. Richard Vander-Straten, second 
vice-chairman; Mrs. A. M. McNally, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Stanley Winters, recording secretary and treas- 
urer, re-elected; Alice Simpson, librarian; Mrs. S. D. Barr, 
Mrs. John B. Albright and Mrs. Tom Leighton, directors. 
Julien Paul Blitz was unanimously again elected chorus di- 
rector and Flora Briggs active accompanist. Mrs. Edward 
Sachs is honorary life accompanist for her many faithful 
years of service in the past. 

The music department of the Woman's Club elected the 
following officers for next season: Lulu Grisenbeck, chair- 
man, re-elected; Mrs. Sam Chandler, vice-chairman; Mrs. 
J. P. Pinto, secretary; Mrs. Cornelius O'Neill, treasurer; 
Mrs. J. T. Smith, chairman of the program committee, 
assisted by Mrs. J. W. Hoit and Mrs. J. M. Krakauer. 


Santa Barbara, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 


Slope.”) 

Santa Monica, Cal.—(See 
Slope.”) 

Stoughton, Wis., June 4, 1920.—The pupils of Vinnie 
Andersen, assisted by Alice J. Anderson, teacher of violin, 
were heard in an interesting recital Tuesday evening, June 
1, at the Wheeler School of Music, Madison. The high 
school boys and girls glee clubs, under the direction of 
Grace d, music supervisor in#he Stoughton schools, 
also contributed numbers. The pupils who appeared in- 
cluded Mildred Egeberg and Donald Gilley, organ; Leona 
Aalseth, Roger Fries, Obert Asleson, Lucille Peterson, 
Dorothy Anderson, Phyllis Lutz, Katherine Vea, Marcia 
Rubenstein, Evelyn Severson, Maxine Peters, Lucille Ny- 
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gaard, Synnove Hofland, Eleanore Hanson, Lucille Lar- 
son and Mabel Stubkjaer, piano. The program was made 
up of Scandinavian works and contained the names of the 
following com; s: Grieg, Schytte, Sodermann, Cherry, 
Ole Olson, ve Torjusson, Massenet, Niels Gade, 
Koelling, Signe d-Skabo, Gena Branscombe, Sinding, 
Sibelius, Sjogren and Christian Teilman. 


Tampa, Fla., May 27, 1920.—At a meeting of the 

School Board on May 12 the system of granting credits in 
the high schools for music students under private teachers 
was unanimously adopted. This. will take effect in the 
Hillsboro High School at the beginning of the next school 
year. The examinations will be based on the “Progressive 
Series.” The ingenious plan of the Pittsburgh High School 
will be used for carrying on and grading the theoretical ex- 
aminations. <A little over a year ago the music teachers of 
this city organized, its aim being the standardization of 
music and the seeking of school credits. The teachers have 
labored with uniform persistence and untiring determination 
toward the realization of that goal. 
. The pupils of. Mme. Tate, pianist, and Frank Graham, 
reader, were heard in a joint recital recently in the beautiful 
music rooms of Judson P. Scott’s piano house. Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Nut Cracker” suite was a feature, the arrangement 
for four hands being played by Mme. Tate and the children 
of the family of Major Kay, the pupils alternating at each 
number. Interest was increased by having the story graph- 
ically given by Miss Hollingsworth. 

Carl Geiser presented his pupil, Lina Young, in a recital 
program of piano numbers. Other pupils of Mr. Geiser as- 
sisted in a two piano number for eight hands. W. H. Deu- 
ber’s beautiful tenor voice added much to the pleasure of the 
occasion, Mrs. W. H. Deuber giving sympathetic support at 
the piano. A large and enthusiastic audience was in at- 
tendance. 

The pupils of Mrs. W. H. Ferris were heard in an enjoy- 
able recital in her studio, Saturday morning, May 15. Isabel 
Lowry, who is leaving for the summer, was the pupil guest 
of honor. 

Mrs. E. H. Hart presented her pupils in a final recital 
for the season on Saturday morning, May 22. The program 
was presented by pupils of an advanced grade. 

Ruby Seely recently entertained the younger members of 
her class. In addition to the program announced by the 
little ones themselves, a musical contest added zest to the 
merriment of these young students. 

Mr. and Mrs. Neckelson, French artists, recently appeared 
at the Italian Club. These artists have been giving their 
time and efforts for the benefit of the Permanent Blind Re- 
lief War Fund, under the patronage of Woodrow Wilson, 
a d Poincare and the royal heads of Italy and Eng- 
and. 


Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 


Tulsa, Okla., May 20, 1920.—Anna Case was the star 
announced for the sixth concert of the Carson serics. 
Owing to a bad cold contracted on her trip she was obliged 
to cancel her engagement. Those who were so greatly 
disappointed will be pleased to know that this charming 
singer was immediately engaged to sing the following 
season and will be the opening number of the series in 
October. The concert was postponed for a few days to 
enable the management to secure a singer from New York, 
and on 17, Julia Claussen was announced to give the 
recital. he was received with great pleasure and im- 
pressed her hearers with her beautiful voice and charm 
of personality. Mrs. Walter Cain, a Tulsa musician, played 
splendid accompaniments. 

Mischa Elman played to an almost packed house on 
April 19. After seeing and hearing the delighted audience 
at an Elman recital there is no doubt as to the hold this 
artist has on his public. 

Clarence Whitehill and Winifred Byrd were heard in 
joint recital at Convention Hall, on April 25. This con- 
cert closed the Carson Concert Course for the season and 
many expressions of pleasure were heard on its artistic 
success. 

The Bolm Ballet and Little Symphony gave a program 
in Convention Hall, April 30. This concert was under the 
management of Mrs. Herbert Hanser. 


Tulsa’s musical season closed with the two performances — 


given by the Scotti Grand Opera Company, under the 
auspices of the Hyechka Club, “La Tosca” being presented 
the first evening and “La Boheme” the second. Both operas 
were well attended and the club is to be congratulated upon 
a distinctly musical and financial success. 

One of the most elaborate and auspicious musical events 
of the season was the dedication of the municipal organ 
on April 20. Dr. J. Lawrence Erb, of the Illinois Univer- 
sity, was selected to play the dedication program. His 
numbers were interesting and exacting but very delightful 
and were well received. The organ was installed through 
the efforts of Mrs. Robert Fox MacArthur during March 
and April, 1915, and opened to the public with two con- 
certs, April 29 and April 30, 1915, given by Edward 
Kreiser. The first free organ recital for children was 
played by Mr. Kreiser, May 1, and the first ecclesiastical 
service was held Sunday, May 2, at which time all churches 
in the city united both morning and evening with the Rev. 
Robert Stuart MacArthur, D. D., LL.D., president of 
Baptist World Alliance, preaching at both services. Sun- 
day afternoon recitals, free to the public, were given by 
local and visiting organists every two weeks during that 
season. This instrument was the fifth municipal organ 
installed in the United States, and the first to be opened 
in the Southwest. For the dedication program members of 
every civic club in the city took an active part, Col. Clar- 
ence B. Douglas, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
being master of ceremonies and J. Burr Gibbons; chairman 
of the arrangement committee. It was an impressive mo- 
ment when Mrs. MacArthur was called upon the stage by 
Mr. Gibbons and presented with a gold key to the organ. 
The audience manifested its approval in a burst of ap- 
plause. Plans are being formed now wherein free recitals 
will be given to the public every two weeks by visiting 
organists assisted by eminent soloists. In this truly civic 
movement Tulsa has taken a big step forward in the 
cause of better music. 


Vancouver, B. C.—(See letter on another page.) 
Victoria, B. C.—(See letter on another page.) 
Washington, D, C.—(See letter on another page.) 














“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


SN’T there supreme 
satisfaction in being 
able to-say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have givento your home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to: you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
lamI|paidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 
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Tribute for Minette Hirst as Composer 
In the Baltimore News of May 20, 1920, W. W. Brown 
writes as follows about Minette Hirst’s beautiful songs: 


Among the more noteworthy songs by Americans that have re- 
cently come to my attention, is a group by Minette Hirst, of New 
York. The first of Mrs. Hirst’s songs I remem having heard 
was “What Is Life’ which Rafaelo Diaz, the Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, sang with superb effect at his appearance recently in Stieff 
Hall, This is, perhaps, the most striking of the set in its impas- 


sioned intensity and in its rather transcendental mysticism. ext 
to it, I like best “The Quest,”’ back of whose soaring melody there 
is a brooding spirit of disillusion. 


These songs, there are seven of them and J. Fischer & Brother 
are the publishers, have abundant variety. They are moody in the 
extreme, sometimes moodish with a prevailing suggestion of sophisti- 





Photo by Charlotte Fairchild Studio 
MINETTE HIRST, 
American composer, 


cation and restlessness. The thematic material is of good substance, 
and the treatment with its ever shifting tonalities, its seeking for 
the harmonic depths whence spring fresh emotional impulses, is 
wholly comme il faut from the modernist’s standpoint. The melodies 
are written in a way that shows both understanding and considera- 
tion of the singer’s requirements and the accompaniments consti- 
tute an important factor in creating and conserving atmosphere. 

The verses, also composed by rs. Hirst, have less originality 
and artistic merit than the music. These songs are being sung 
with increasing frequency by foremost recitalists. The dedications 
are to such famous ones as Caruso, Farrar, Diaz and Harrold. One 
is inscribed to the Duchess de Richelieu, formerly Miss Douglas 
Wise, of this city. 


Nellis Exhibits Unusual Technical Power 


Daisy Nellis is one of those artists whose musicianship 
and personality endear her to her audiences. 
evidenced throughout the entire season, whether appear- 
ing in the eastern, western or Pacific Coast States, for 
she invariably won the approval of both press and pub- 
lic. Two newspaper comments from Indianapolis and 
Dayton are reproduced herewith: 

An unusual feature on Keith’s program is the straight musical 
ct of Daisy Nellis. Miss Nellis is a pianist whose work puts her act 
, above similar acts in vaudeville. She plays with the ease that 
comes of long hours of practice and experience on the concert plat- 
form. She exhibits an unusual technical power.—Indianapolis Star. 





She is, in a way, a sort of missionary, for with talent and ability 
and force enough to cope with the regular concert stage, she has 
joined a group of those worth-while musicians who are carrying on 
the vaudeville stage the gospel of good music. That she is not cry- 
ing in the wilderness is evidenced by the cordial reception Miss Nellis 
receives wherever she plays, and this, too, despite the classicism of 
her programs. She is a very little woman to have so much power 
over a piano. In her Liszt numbers she reached some startling 
climaxes, and. displayed an unsuspected power over an instrument 
which responds seldom with so much real effectiveness to a woman 

layer. Miss Nellis is a charming girl as well as capable musician.— 
Dayton Journal. 


Hans Hess Acclaimed by Chicago Critics 


That a prophet is not always without honor in his own 
town was proven by Hans Hess, the prominent cellist, 
when he gave his recent Chicago recital, scoring heavily 
with press and public alike, as is clearly evidenced by 
the following extracts from the Chicago newspapers of 
March 19: 

Hans Hess, a violoncellist who takes his art very seriously and al- 
ways convinces his public of his absolute sincerity, gave an interest- 
ing and successful recital in Kimball Hall last night. 

Phe fact that Mr. Hess can hold our attention throughout a pro- 
gram devoted entirely to cello playing, at no time a highly exciting 
vehicle to public favor, is sufficient eulogy, I think. : 

His “big moment” of the evening, insofar as ublic demonstra- 
tion of satisfaction and enjoyment are concerned, came with his 
interpretation of Charles Lagourgue’s “Et L’Angelus Sonna,” dedi- 
cated to the recitalist. f 

The melodic theme is lovely and of singular appeal, and the 
piano scoring treats the sound of the angelus bells most effectively. 

Mr. Hess played it “con amor” and had to repeat it. It de- 
serves a permanent place in the none too crowded repertoire of the 


violoncello. 
Mr. Hess’ work was thoroughly enjoyable, but he gave me ow 
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especially in the adagio from the Marcello-Patti sonata.—Chicago 
Evening American. 





He had arranged a program interesting and attractive, and the 

manner in which it was presented by him and his excellent accom- 
ponies, Juul Rosine, called for only sincere and hearty commenda- 
ion. 
: The tone he wins from his cello is especially soft, smooth, and 
ingratiating and his musicianship, his taste, and his emotional and 
interpretative powers are such that the auditor’s task omes a 
pleasure. It is playing that affords both enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion.—-Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. Hess has distinct gifts as a recitalist. He draws a tone of 
warmth from his cello and can sustain a melody with fine sense of 
proportion for the musical phrase. The opening adagio of the Tartini 
sonata was beautifully played. There was grasp of the meaning 
and poetry in the expression, The allegro was cleanly given, and 
the sonata, as a whole, had character. 

The lighter numbers, such as Godard’s “Sur le lac,” he played 
excellently, with sympathy for the music and fine command of his 
instrument. He can make his cello discourse sweet music most con- 
vincingly and give pleasure to his audience.—Chicago Evening Post. 





Mr. Hess approaches the music for his instrument with sincerity, 

broad musical intelligence and commendable mechanical aptitude. 
He played the Piatti sonata with good tone gradations and with 
smooth technical finish. 
_A charming piece was that of Lagourgue, captioned “Et l’Angelus 
Sonna,” which, with its imitation of chimes and its quasi-religious 
theme, made a romantic number, well interpreted. It was cordially 
encored and repeated.—The Chicago Daily News. 


One of the annual musical events in Chicago is the cello recital 
by Hans Hess, an occurrence which took place at Kimball Hall last 
night.—The Journal. 


May Peterson “Refreshingly Different” 


On April 23, May Peterson stopped off long enough in 
Duluth, Minn., to give a fine song recital at the First 
M. E. Church, under the auspices of the Artist Course 
of the Matinee Musicale. The following clippings give 
evidence of the impression the Metropolitan Opera soprano 
made : 

Miss Peterson, who is exceptionally good to look at, has a most 
winning personality, and is so full of song that even after she had 
disap peared behind the scenes, one could hear her singing bits of the 
melodies of her songs. ‘Tall and stately, with rare blond beauty, 
Miss Peterson was radiant last night in a gown of gold lace and 
satin with a mantle of blue tulle. She carried an old-fashioned hand 
bouquet of purple violets. 

Even before she began her varied and interesting program, the 
audience knew that the evening was to be a happy one, for Miss 
Peterson smiled and bowed in the friendliest way. And taking the 
audience into her confidence she explained the theme of each song 
before she sang it, and also announced the names of her encores, a 
habit which it is wished more concert artists would cultivate.- 
Duluth News Tribune. 

Refreshingly different from the usual song recital was that given 
by May Peterson. . . . Miss Peterson’s recital was different be- 
cause of her singular charm and the breaking away from conven- 
tionalities in the last half of the program when she offered folk 
songs and old familiar pieces in a perfectly captivating manner. 
Duluth Herald, 

May we not congratulate the Matinee Musicale on the triumphant 
close of another highly successful season of artists’ recitals? Surely 
nothing could have marked this occasion more charmingly than the 
appearance of May Peterson, who is as gracious and winsome in 
person and presence as she is gifted and accomplished in the quality 
and control of her voice, which is saying eak—-Deta Herald. 


Wheatley Wins High Praise in Australasia 


That the Antipodes were not lax in showing Walter 
Wheatley their appreciation of his fine work in opera 
with the J. C. Williamson Company is attested in the 
following tributes paid the American tenor by various 
newspaper music critics: 

. . « The success of the piece (“I Pagliacci’) was Walter Wheat- 
ley’s very powerful Canio. He sang with tragic force the magni- 
ficent “Vesti La Giubba,” in which Canio cried out that, though 
his heart is maddened with sorrow, he must play the fool to make the 
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people laugh. The curtain falls on the first act at the close of this 
cone 7 Mr. Wheatley was thrice loudly recalled.—The New Zea- 
es, 


‘Walter Wheatley again demonstrated his high value as an oper- 
atic tenor, his robust voice of beautiful quality and extended range 
enabling him to deal with the truly arduous part of Rudolph (in 

La Bohéme’’) the poet-student, in a manner calling for the high- 
est encomiums. Great warmth of feeling was infused into the 
favorite excerpt “Thy tiny hand is frozen,” and the genuine pathos 
of his singing when ¢ parts from Mimi in the third act was equally 
peeumve and convincing.—Sydney Morning Herald, September 


In Walter Wheatley the company possesses that “rare avis,” a 
tenor with a beautiful voice, unmarred by unnatural use, full and 
even throughout, and with capacity for most varied expression. His 
vigorous singing of the “Legend” song in the pgemagas (“The Tales 
of Hoffman’’), and his impassioned declamation in the Venice scene, 
were his happi ts, and pleasurable anticipations 
are aroused by the contemplation of this artist’s work in other roles. 
--The New Zealand Sun, March 29, 1920. 


Walter bag me looked the heroic lover (in ‘La Tosca”) to life. 
The tenor, indeed, showed himself particularly well suited as Ca- 
varadossi. He sang well and acted with great spirit.—Sydney Tele- 
graph, March 29, 1920. 


Walter Wheatley, who was in fuller voice than when he was pre- 
viously heard in Eeiser, was well suited in the role of Cavaradossi. 
His singing and acting were of a high level throughout, and he 
was happy in his treatment of the luscious “Recondita armonia.”— 
Sydney Times, March 28, 1920. 


Walter Wheatley, as Hoffman (in “Tales of Hoffman’), the 
central figure of the whole play, makes his first entry, and gives us 
at once a good guess of his qualities with the “Legend of Klein- 
zack.” His is a tenor voice of the heroic type, uniformly sym- 
pathetic, supple, well manipulated and controlled, and always fine 
and true, avoiding excess.—Sydney Sun. 

















Walter Wheatley was the new Pinkerton (‘‘Madam Butterfly”) 
and sang the buoyant and vivacious “The Whole World Over,” with 
much spirit.—Melbourne Age, November 3, 1919. 





The name part (‘Faust’) was entrusted to Walter Wheatley, who 
has a beautiful lyric tenor voice with strong dramatic top notes. 
The love duets with Miss Castles proved among the most finished 
numbers of the evening. His representation of the part showed 
careful study and that temperamentally he was in his element.— 
Adelaide Daily Herald, October 7, 1919. 


Althouse Called “Great American Tenor” 

This season has been a banner one for Paul Althouse. 
So far as his many concert engagements are concerned, 
each has been but a duplication of the success of the 
previous one. Following are a few of the critical com- 
ments to the credit of the tenor: 

Paul Althouse sang a concert program at the Auditorium Wednes- 
day evening, and when the last number had been sung and the 
chauffeurs stood expectantly awaiting the concertgoers to rush for 
the exit there was no such rush. Instead, the audience remained in 
its seats and gave recall after recall until the famous tenor, who had 
generously strengthened his freezes and given several encores, sang 
the solo from “Rigoletto” as his farewell. _ 

Althouse is the great American tenor, arid when he sings he seems 
to be without limitations, so tremendous are the possibilities within 
his command. His concert program was one of the greatest musical 
treats ever provided any audience anywhere.—The Daytona (Fla.) 
Morning Journal, February 19, 1920. 





Paul Althouse won a secure place in the esteem of Canton concert 
pres by his masterful rendering of a well selected program and by 
is pleasing and cordial manner. The powerful voice of the Ameri- 
can was evidently a surprise to the majority of his hearers and it 
took them a few minutes to realize that Althouse has a volume, and 
at the same time a quality, of voice which is rare indeed.—Evening 
Repository, Canton (Ohio), February 24, 1920. 





The decided impression which he made in his first concert Monday 
evening was intensified by his artistic handling of Tuesday evening's 
program. 

he tenor was in splendid voice Tuesday night, and sang with a 
vigor and a warmth that was very marked. The decided contrast in 
the themes of the lighter ballads and the heavy dramatic numbers 
were distinctly emphasized by the artist, and afforded him ample op- 
portunity to display his vocal and emotional powers. This he did in 
a decidedly artistic and cultured manner.—Evening Repository, Can- 
ton (Ohio), February 25, 1920. 


When Paul Althouse, American tenor, sang the first notes of his 
first song on his first appearance in Canton, Cantonians realized 
that they like American artists best. A clear resonant voice, a viru- 
lent personality and a dramatic quality that thrilled, combined to 
make Althouse one of the best liked of all the artists who have ap- 
peared this season. The Auditorium was practically filled, although 
Althouse was a stranger in the city and few had heard him. It is 
safe to say that no singer was more genuinely enjoyed and none given 
a more enthusiastic reception. Paul Althouse’s voice has such volume 
that the walls of the Auditorium reverberated with the music of it 
and his clear distinct tones filled every corner of the great build- 
ing. After the concert was over the audience clamored for more.— 
Canton Daily News, February 24, 1920. 


Winston Wilkinson in Florida 

The young American violinist, Winston Wilkinson, who 
toured with leading artists of international eminence not 
long ago, appeared at the Orlando (Fla.) music festival 
with Hempel, Althouse and Rubinstein. Press notices 
from local papers note his fine success. Two excerpts 
follow: ; 

Winston Wilkinson won appl 
mastery—Daily Times, Tampa, Fla. 


Winston Wilkinson, the talented and youthful violinist, ain 
gave a very admirable recital yesterday afternoon, assisted by Marie 
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Maloney at the xan He was met by thunderous applause, and-as 
he responded with an encore it was only to r t it two or three 
times before the audience was in any way satisfied. His first ap- 
pearance here at the Music Festival a few days ago took his au- 
dience by_storm, and those who heard him yesterday were as well 
pleased.—Morning Sentinel, Orlando, Fla. 


“Harold Land a Wonderful Elijah” 


Harold Land, baritone, achieved remarkable success in 
two recent appearances as Elijah in the oratorio of that 
name, They were in Hartford, Conn., May 22, and New 
burgh, N. Y., May 26. The young baritone is making a 
splendid impression with his singing of this wonderfully 
descriptive role. Of his work in Newburgh, the Daily 
News of that city said: ; 

Honors of the evening go to Harold Land, to whom was entrusted 
the interpretation of the part of Elijah. Equally brilliant in the 
upper range as well as in the lower, Mr. nd brought out the 
most of the many solo portions of the work. Spellbound, this vocal- 
ist held his hearers with his rendition of the solo, “It is enough”. . . 
The duet with the Widow was one of the bright spots of the 
oratorio. 


GALLI-CURCI’S ART DELIGHTS 
THOUSANDS IN VANCOUVER 


Occasion Another Unqualified Triumph for Famous 
Soprano—Sonora Grand Opera Company Heard in 
Repertory—Winifred Lugrin-Fahey Arouses 
Interest in Return Appearance 


Vancouver, B. C., May 22, 1920.—A throng of fully 8,000 
persons assembled at the Arena on May 21 to hear the 
world-famous Galli-Curci. The audience was by no means 
composed of local music lovers only, as many visitors came 
from different parts of the Province; 200 were known to 
have come from Victoria alone. The soprano held her 
hearers enthralled and commanded admiration from the 
heart as well as the intellect. The wonderful voice and 
vocal ability were expected, but her excellence in the dic- 
tion of English caused comments of surprise. Naturally 
many extra numbers were demanded throughout the even- 
ing, and Mme. Galli-Curci graciously responded; the 
greatest burst of enthusiasm followed the “Shadow Song” 
from “Dinorah,” and to this she replied with “Home, 
Sweet Home” to her own accompaniment. The recital was 
another unqualified triumph for this supreme artist. 

Sonora GRAND Opera CoMPANY IN REPERTORY. 

The Sonora Grand Opera Company appeared in a well 
chosen repertory at the Avenue Theater during the week 
commencing May 10. The operas given were “Rigoletto,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci,” “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,” “Faust,” “Traviata,” “Trovatore” (Saturday 
matinee), and “The Masked Ball.” The latter was heard 
for the first time in this city. Since its formation two 
years ago, the company has been on a continuous tour 
through South America, Cuba and Mexico, and, although 
at present a comparatively small organization, it is grad- 
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ually increasing its forces. The strength of the company 
lies in its principals. Both of the leading sopranos have 
youth and an attractive a pearance in their favor, as 
well as their vocal and Pietrionic abilities. Consuelo 
Medina, coloratura, and Beatrice Pizzorni, dramatic so- 
prano, established an unfailing appeal with their audi- 
ences. Alfredo Graziani, the only member of the com- 
pany known locally, was heard here with the Lombardi 
Company some years ago. He has a rich tenor voice of 
considerable power, and his attainments as an actor are 
of an exceptionally high order. Graziani is at home in 
both lyric and dramatic roles. Carlos Mejia’s rendering 
of the last scene of “Lucia” was his most notable accom- 
plishments; this was followed by numerous recalls and 
evoked more applause than even the sextet. Eduardo 
Lejarazu, baritone, was outstanding in his skillful use of 
a voice of natural opulence and his appropriate intensity 
of expression. Soto Mayor was also a reliable baritone, 
who adequately sustained the demands made upon him. 
The bass was Francisco Cruz, who has a good voice and 
i Ignacio Del Castillo con- 
ducted with ability, noticeably in his building of climaxes. 
With Signor Graziani, he forms the dual management. 
Winirrep Lucrin-Faney’s Sincinc Enyjoyep. 


The many admirers of Winifred Lugrin-Fahey gathered 
en masse at Wesley Church on May 7, this being the 
first time that Mme. Fahey had sung in public since her 
return from New York, and thus the event was anticipated 
with considerable interest. Expectations were more than 
fulfilled and Mme. Fahey was given a most cordial re- 
ception. The Men’s Musical Club, under the baton of 
Andrew Milne, contributed to the music of the evening 
in a praiseworthy manner. Notwithstanding the fact that 
attention was focused on the soloist, the numbers of the 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONCERTS 








The concerts by the Goldman Concert Band, under the 
direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, entered upon the 
fourth week on Monday, June 28, and some must interest- 
ing and attractive programs were arranged. With each 
concert at the University the crowds seem to increase, and 
it has again become necessary to increase the seating 
capacity. Next week the summer session begins, and this 
will bring over 10,000 students to the concerts. 


SeventH Concert, JUNE 21. 

No better proof of the growing popularity of Edwin 
Franko Goldman and his excellent band can be had than 
the large attendance at his concert on the Green of 
Columbia University on Monday evening, June 21, which 
opened the third week of the series of summer concerts 
by the Goldman Concert Band. Every seat was oc- 
cupied, and in addition, thousands stood throughout the 
entire performance, this being one of the greatest tributes 
which can be paid Mr. Goldman, and deservedly so, for 
the popular conductor is offering an entertainment of 
high musical merit, as well as educational in character, 
amid beautiful surroundings. 

The particularly interesting program at this concert 
contained the Triumphal March from “Cleopatra,” Man- 
cinelli; overture to “The Magic Flute,” Mozart; “Kol 
Nidrei,” Bruch; “Dance of the Hours” from “La Gio- 
conda,” Ponchielli; waltz, “Eternelle Ivresse,” Ganne; 
Isolde’s “Love Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” Wag- 


ner, and excerpts from “The Geisha,” Jones, to which’ 


the following encores were added; “Russian Folk Song,” 
“Semper Fidelis,” a Sousa march, sextet from “Lucia,” 
Donizetti, and “Sweet and Low,” by Barnby. 

To go into detail as to the interpretation of each num- 
ber is unnecessary at this time, as those who have watched 
Mr. Goldman's work during the past years know that he 
is sincere and an idealist. Although he at times renders 
selections of an appealing nature to such of the audience 
whose taste for more serious music has not yet ripened, 
his aim is to educate all to appreciate and enjoy music of 
recognized standard, in which he succeeds so satisfac- 
torily as to surprise the most sceptical. 

Meta Schumann, soprano, was the soloist, singing “Dich 
Theure Halle,” from “Tannhauser.” She responded with 
two encores. 


E1cutu Concert, June 23. 

The program furnished by Edwin Franko Goldman 
for the Columbia concerts are always well arranged, but 
the one presented on June 23 seemed to be especially inter- 
esting. At any rate, one heard on all sides expressions of 
approbation. It being Wednesday, there was the usual 
community singing. Ernest S. Williams, the soloist of the 
evening, again demonstrated his exceptional ability as a 
cornetist in an aria from “Samson et Dalila,” with “The 
Rosary” and “Mighty Lak’ a Rose” as encores. The band 
numbers, under Mr. Goldman's expert baton, consisted of 
“Polonaise Militaire,” Chopin; choral and fugue, Bach; 
excerpts from “Madame Butterfly,” Puccini, and “The Mi- 
kado,” Arthur Sullivan; overture to “Maximillian Robes- 
pierre,” Ditolff, and “Polish Dance,” Scharwenka. The en- 
cores which the band presents invariably seem to fit the 
mood of the audience, and Wednesday was no exception to 
the rule. The numbers offered were Dvorak’s “Humor- 
esque” and Mr. Goldman's “Eagle Eyes March.” 

Nintu Concert, June 25. 

On Friday evening, there was an immense audience in 
attendance at the Columbia Summer Band Concerts, Ed- 
win Franko Goldman, conductor. It was an audience 
whose approval was at all times manifested. The pro- 
gram, like previous ones, was carefully chosen and excep- 
tionally well rendered. During the evening several encores 
were given, and these added to the general pleasure of the 
evening. 

The program opened with the Saint-Saéns’ “March Mili- 
taire Francaise,” given with esprit and pomp, and the Wag- 
ner “Tannhauser” overture, always a favorite, followed. 
Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi Ostrow,” “Reve Angelique” and 
excerpts from “La Traviata” completed the first half. The 
second part began with Dvorak’s largo from “The New 
World Symphony,” including also excerpts from Flotow’s 
“Martha” and a rattling good march called “Eagle Eyes,” 
the work of the conductor himself. 

The soloist of the evening proved to be a favorite with 
the audience—Ernest S. Williams, cornetist. His rendition 
was an Irish fantasie by Walter B. Rogers, which pleased 
his listeners so much that another number had to be given 
before the program could proceed. All in all, this concert 
was another great success. 





Recital at Breid-Koenig Studio 


A closing recital of the season was given Sunday after- 
noon, June 27, at the Breid and Koenig Vocal Studio, 1947 
Broadway. The program follows: “Vissi d’arte” from 
“Tosca” (Puccini), and “Yohrzeit” (Silberta), Miriam 
Lief; “Charmant Oiseau” from “Pearl of Brazil” (David), 
and “Mad Scene” from “Lucia” (Donizetti), Beatrice 
Kling ; “Lasciate mi morire” (Monteverdi), and “O del mio 
dolce ador” (Gluck), Bermann Roth; “Un bel di” from 
“Madame Butterfly” (Puccini), and “My Love is a Mule- 
teer” (di Nogero), May Lapridees; Musetta’s Waltz Song 
from “La Boheme” (Puccini), and “Ah! Non Giunge” 
from “La Sonnambula” (Bullini), Lena Kalisch; “O Ces- 
sate di Piagarmi” (Scarlatti), David Garber; “Villanelle” 
(dell’ Acqua), and “Slumber Song” (Gretchaninoff), Re- 
gina Zelnick; “Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus” (Massenet), Gladys 
Fooshee; “If No One Ever Marries Me” (Lehmann), Ray 
Kossar; waltz song from “Romeo and Juliette” (Gounod), 
Frances Schulte; “Waters of Minnetonka” (Lieurance), 
Pearl Welt; “Curly Headed Babby” (Clutsam), Mollie 
Beam; “Morning” (Speaks), Lillian Winkler; “Bonnie 
Sweet Bessie” (Gilbert), Edith Smith; “At Dawning” 
(Cadman), Celia Zelnick. Miss Koenig accompanied all 
the pupils. , 

Miriam Lief, Beatrice Kling, Regina Zelnick and Her- 
mann Roth will be heard in concert soon. Gladys Fooshee 
and Ray Kossar are now playing in musical. comedy and 
May Lapridees appeared in concert at New Haven, Conn., 
last month. 


Concert Party Reaches Australia 


Daniel Mayer, who made the preliminary arrangements, 
received a cable from John Griffiths, the Australian im- 
presario, announcing the safe arrival in Sydney on June 
22 of Alice Sovereign, contralto; Paul Costello, tenor, and 
Arthur Loesser, pianist. In Sydney they were joined by 
Elias Breeskin, the violinist, who had arrived on an earlier 
steamer. The quartet of concert stars opened their tour 
in Brisbane on June 26. They will tour New Zealand and 
Australia, appearing in all the principal cities, and will not 
return to America until November. 


Cottlow with Detroit and 
Minneapolis Orchestras 


The demand for this gifted pianist is rapidly increasing, 
and many important dates are being booked. Her appear- 
ance with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra will be 
at its Chicago concert in Orchestra Hall. As this will be 
Miss Cottlow’s first appearance since her return from 
Europe, in the city where she has had so many triumphs, 
she is sure to receive a cordial reception, 


More Maier and Pattison Dates 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will be brought forward as 
the final number in the series of piano recitals given under 
the auspices of the Piano Teachers’ Association of Toledo, 
Ohio, on April 6. They have also been engaged by the 
Tuesday Musicale of Rochester for a recital on Decem- 





~ber 14 





Phillip Gordon at Ocean Grove on July 3 
The big Fourth of July concert, which ranks with that 
given on Labor Day at Ocean Grove Auditorium, Ocean 
Grove, N. J., will of necessity take place on Saturday 
night, July 3, this year. It will take the form of a joint 
recital by Lenora Eeodius, the Metropolitan soprano, and 





Phillip Gordon, pianist. Miss Sparkes will sing arias from 
“Boheme” and “Tosca” and songs by Oliver, Hageman, 
Cowen and Scarlatti, devoting an entire group to the com- 
positions of Frederick W. Vanderpool, with the composer 
at the piano. 

Mr. Gordon will open the program with the Gluck- 
Brahms gavotte, the Rachmaninoff G minor prelude, the 
“Jeux d’eau” of Ravel and the twelfth rhapsody of Liszt. 
He will also play the “Mephisto” waltz of Liszt, a noc- 
turne and scherzo of Chopin, the “Hark, Hark, the Lark” 
transcription, and the “Danse des Elves” of Sapellnikoff. 


Leginska Off for New Hampshire 

On Monday evening last, Ethel Leginska and_ several 
of her pupils left New York for Peterboro, N. H., where 
they will spend the rest of the summer. Leginska was 
also accompanied by her golf sticks for she expects to 
devote most of the time she is not teaching to that form 
of relaxation. Several days prior to her departure, 
Leginska made the announcement that she would teach 
during the entire season 1920-21, 
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“1920 Foiuirs,” A SENSATIONAL SPECTACLE, 

The fourteenth edition of the Ziegfeld “Follies” came 
to the New Amsterdam Theater on Tuesday evening last. 
This event has become a local institution which is looked 
forward to by the profession, press and the public alike. 
Everyone was anxious to see what this year’s revue would 
bring to Broadway as a sensational spectacle. The audience 
was not disappointed and, as of old, a visitor here must 
“take in the Follies.” Eddie Cantor is the star and brings 
to the show his usual cleverness, and two musical numbers 
that were decided hits. Fannie Brice shared honors with 
him in the comedy and also sang some clever songs. The 
music is by Irving Berlin; the special numbers by Victor 
Herbert. The scenes are by Joseph Urban, and the or- 
chestra director is Frank Tours. Ben Ali Haggin posed 
the tableaux. 

Fine Revue at WINTER GARDEN. 

“Cinderella on Broadway” is the new offering at the 
Winter Garden. The opening was delayed from the first 
of the week to Thursday evening. The place was packed 
to welcome the twenty-seventh production by the Shuberts 
at this popular theater. It was quite a gala affair, and 
many notables in society and of the stage were there. 
Three scenes will be remembered for their beauty and 
equal to anything seen on Broadway today in gorgeousness 
and effect. There were also many innovations in the 
performance that surprised the audience. <A variety of 
entertainment and plenty of comedy marked this show. 
The one thing lacking was a good rousing “song hit.” The 
music is adequate, but often times seemed reminiscent. 
However, the action on the stage causes one to lose sight 
of this. Llora Hoffman carried off the vocal honors. 
This young woman has by far too good a voice to take 
a leading part in such a miscellaneous divertissement. From 
her poise and excellent vocal qualities, one is led to wish 
to hear her in some production where her very good 
singing would mean more than it does here. One finds 
at this theater plenty of amusement for a warm summer 
evening. 

* * * 

The Capitol Theater has lost its press representative, 
Ben Atwell, to the Chicago Opera Association: It is true 
that W. G. Stewart produced very acceptable excerpts of 
opera at this theater, so perhaps Mr. Atwell got his inspi- 
ration thereof. 

** * 

George White’s very spectacular revue, “Scantlals of 
1920,” is breaking all records for attendance at the Globe 
Theater. 


Even with the two big openings last week, the “Night 
Boat” went merrily on its way as if nothing had happened. 
Jack Hazzard and Ada Lewis are two comedians that 
always attract. After all who does not like to be amused 
in these political times? Ah 

“Irene” still holds its own among the musical offerings. 
Patti Harrold, the daughter of Orville Harrold, is to 
continue in the leading role. This debutant in musical 
comedy has been a decided success. Owing to the illness 
of Adele Rowland, this young singer has stepped into the 
limelight and made good, | 


“Betty, Be Good,” at the Casino, closed Saturday night. 
This musical comedy did not meet with any too much 
favor here. It opened out of town last September, and 
did very well while on tour and it did not reach Broadway 
until late in the season, The entire production fell short 
of the demands for a summer run. The music by Hugo 
Riesenfeld is quite melodious and if the comedy and plot 
had been better—well, that’s another story. 

* . — 

“Florodora,” with Eleanor Painter as prima donna, con- 
tinues to fill the very comfortable Century Theater at 
every performance. This excellent revival of the Shuberts 
of this famous production need not fear competition with 
the other musical offerings. 

*. 


. . 

There is one little comedy with music that this writer 
predicted a long run for that has substantiated this belief, 
and that is “Honey Girl.” Its rollicking fun, good music 
and a real plot gives an important place on Broadway. 

* * . 

Ed Wynn, “The Perfect Fool,” is just as funny at the 
Selwyn Theater as he was at the New Amsterdam. His 
“Carnival” will surely attract summer audiences for weéks 


to come. age 


Sam Bernard is on a vacation, but “As You Were,” at 
the Central, shows every indication of playing all summer. 
. * * 


Colin. O’More, the tenor, makes “Lassie” one of the 
most popular attractions for the summer. Frank Moulan 
takes care of the comedy, and a sliding roof affords com- 
fort, a combination certainly worth while. 

* * * 

“What's In a Name” closed Saturday night at the Lyric 
Theater. This company goes on tour after a short vacation, 
The Revue was directed by that very clever producer of 
“The Greenwich Village Follies,” John Murray Anderson. 
This production has enjoyed a long run here, ‘ 

The delightful Cape Cod comedy, Shavings, closed 
Saturday night after a run of twenty weeks at the Knicker- 
bocker Theater. This delightful play could easily have 
run all summer, but the closing was necessary in order 
to give the actors a much needed vacation before the long 
tour which will begin shortly throughout the country. 

* + * 


RIALTO. 


A real summer musical program is being given at this 
theater for the current week, The orchestra appears on 
the program twice, fir in Thomas’ “Mignon Overture, 
with Mr. Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim conducting, 


and then in selections from the Riesenfeld musical comedy, 
“Betty, Be Good.” Gladys Rice, soprano, sings “Some- 
where a Voice Is Calling.” ‘The organ solo, played by 
John Priest, is the concert overture in C major (Alfred 
Hollins). 

Last week’s program held so much that was excellent 
and interesting that it is difficult to designate any special 
bit as the best. The overture was Massenet’s “Phedre,” 
and the musical numbers included a demonstration of the 
Ampico reproducing piano, Leo Ornstein playing the first 
movement of the Rubinstein concerto in D minor; the 
aria of Elisabeth from “Tannhauser,” sung by Alma Doria, 
soprano; and the “Pilgrim’s Song,” of Antoin-Edouard 
Batiste, as the organ solo. The bubble dance of Miss 
Desha was another bit of novelty which thoroughly de- 
served the applause it inevitably called forth. The big 
picture was William S. Hart in “Sand,” a fine bit of 
scenic and dramatic work by this popular star. Then 
there was the Rialto Magazine and Al St. John in “The 
Aero-Nut.” Quite unusual, too, was the educational 
picture put out by the Scientific Film Corp. in which, 
by means of microscopic motion picture in color, the 
circulation of the blood was explained. The picture ably 
demonstrated the very practical use that motion pictures 
will have in the education of future generations. Doubt- 
less the management was subjected to much criticism for 
its inclusion in the program, but that is to be expected. 
There are always those who hate to be introduced to 
anything they really ought to know. 


RIvott, 


Spanish music predominates at the Rivoli Theater this 
week. Hugo Riesenfeld has selected the “Espagne” over- 
ture (Chabrier), with Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph 
Littau conducting the orchestra. Scenes from Spain es- 
pecially arranged for music, follow, and then comes a 
bit entitled “In Granada” with Edoardo Albano, _bari- 
tone, and Flore de Mayo, Spanish dancer, in A serenade 
and tableaux. Miss Turk Rohn sings the “Swing Song,” 
and Professor Firmin Swinnen plays the organ solo, 
“Vox Humana Chorus” (Lefebure). 


CRITERION. 


“Eli, Eli,” with Emanuel List, Jean Booth and chorus, 
is becoming one of the big attractions at this theater 
and, like the feature picture, is bringing people back 
for a second, third and fourth visit. Mme. Lubovska 
continues to dance her “Gavotte Grotesque,” and the 
Criterion orchestra, Victor Wagner conducting, plays 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque” as an overture. 

It is interesting to note that the very recent publicity 
sent out for this theater announces “Humoresque” with 
Vera Gordon. This certainly is as it should be, for, 
without the excellent acting of Miss Gordon, the photo- 
play would be as any other good picture. Gossip has 
it that this actress has signed with the Goldwyns for two 
Rex Beach features. Very lucky is the Goldwyn Com- 
pany. 

STRAND. 

Mary Pickford is the screen star at this theater for 
the week, in a United Artists’ production entitled “Suds,” 
an adaptation from the comedy “Op O’ Me Thumb.” 
The musical program is headed by Estelle Carey, so- 
prano, who sings “I Pass By the Window.” Ralph H. 
Brigham and Herbert Sisson play solos on the pipe or- 
gan. The Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Carl Edouarde and Francis Sutherland, plays the “Henry 
VIIL” dances (Edward German), The new managing 
director, Joseph L. Plunkett, presents an especially staged 
musical prologue to the feature picture. 

L. Grossman's “Fantasie Hongroise” was the overture 
at the Strand last week, a work which reminds one 
very largely of Liszt. Redferne Hollinshead, tenor, sang 
“Then You'll Remember Me” (Balfe), displaying a voice 
of much natural beauty, excellently trained. His audi- 
ence was quick to recognize his worth and insisted upon 
an encore, Mr. Hollinshead singing the ever-popular 
“Dear Little Mother of Mine.” The organ solo was the 
Chopin polonaise militaire. The pictures included Tom 
Moore in “The Great Accident” and Mack Sennett’s 
latest comedy, “Married Life,” and the Strand topical 
review. May Jounson. 


Rudolph Ganz’s Plans 

At the termination of his Master Class in Kansas City 
Mo., Rudolph Ganz will sail for Europe on July 31. 
After a brief stay in Paris he will join his family in the 
Swiss Mountains, where he intends to conquer some “dif- 
ficulties,” not in playing, but in climbing. His first public 
appearance on the other side will be on October 3, 1920, 
with the Symphony Society in his native city, Zurich. Con- 
certs are booked with every Swiss orchestral organization. 
In November there will be a series of appearances in Paris, 
both with orchestra and in recitals, and a few appearances 
in other French cities. Mr. Ganz will then return to Switz- 
erland for a recital tour of about eight to ten cities. He 
expects to spend Christmas on the ocean, as his first ap- 
pearance in the U. S. A. is scheduled to take place on Janu- 
ary 2, 1921. His “short” American tour, which, however, 
will last up to May 1, is being rapidly booked. The first 
New York recital will take place on January 18, and the 
program will contain the first hearing of a large work 
from Mr. Ganz’s pen. 


Maurel to Sing at Stadium 
Barbara Maurel, the popular mezzo soprano, is to spend 
most of the summer at Schroon Lake, but has put off her 
departure for the Adirondacks until after July 9, upon 
which date she has been engaged for an appearance at the 
Stadium concerts. 


nouncements 


Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
WEEK COMMENCING JULY 4th. 


RITERION “HUMORESQUE” 


Theatre, B’way From Fannie Hurst's Story of the New York 7 
at 44th St. Ghetto 


MME. LUBOVSKA 
IVOLI BILLIE BURKE 


























gg in “Away goes Prudence” 
RIVOLI ORCHESTRA. 
TALTO ETHEL CLAYTON 
Tiass Se in “The Matter of Lies” 





RIALTO ORCHESTRA, 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES. 

















MARK 


TRAN 


B’way at 47th St. 
Direction Jack Eaton 
Week Beginning July 4th 


NORMA TALMADGE in “Yes or No?” 


Strand Orchestra 








CURRENT NEW YORK 
MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 











“As You Were” (twenty-third week), Central Theater. 

“Century Promenade” (opening week), Century Thea- 
ter Roof. 

“Ed Wynn Carnival” (thirteenth week, moved from the 
New Amsterdam), Selwyn Theater. 

“Cinderella on Broadway” (second week), Winter Gar- 
den, 

“Florodora” (thirteenth week), Century Theater. 

“Honey Girl” (ninth week),Cohan & Harris Theater. 

“Irene” (thirty-third week), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Lassie” (thirteenth week), Nora Bayes Theater. 

“Night Boat” (twenty-second week), Liberty Theater. 

“Scandals of 1920” (fourth week), Globe Theater. 

“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (sixteenth week), New Am- 
sterdam Roof. 

“Ziegfeld Follies” 
Theater. 


(second week), New Amsterdam 


Mozart Society Is Flourishing 

President (also founder) McConnell of the New York 
Mozart Society says: “Never have Mozart Society matters 
been so flourishing; with five hundred members, a Choral 
of one hundred, a successful year just past, and assured of 
a fine year to comie, all matters are very happy, and all 
officers feel most contented and satisfied. There is beaut 
ful cooperation on all sides, and the fine family life of the 
society was never so pronounced.” The musicales next sea 
son will begin at 11.30, followed by a luncheon, with danc 
ing from 2.30 on, on Saturdays, as always. Notwithstand 
ing increased expenses, the dues of this society have not 
been raised, and this is because of the prosperous condition 
of the club. Conductor Richard T. Percy has made his 
mark this season and has been re-engaged. President Mc 
Connell visits her Hotel Astor suite almost daily during the 
summer, coming from her suburban residence in Scarsdale, 
and she wishes it understood that this hotel is Mozart So 
ciety headquarters always, and that all mail will be for 
warded. 


Martha Atwood Compliments Frank H. Grey 


Frank H. Grey, composer of “Think Love of Me” and 
other successful songs, recently received the following let 
ter, which speaks for itself, from Martha Atwood: “A line 
of greeting and appreciation of your ‘Think Love of Me’ 
which was used on all my programs on the Western tour 
just finished. Had to repeat it at Lewiston, Ida. Mr 
d’Harrada playing the violin obligato. At Seattle it was 
the first English song used and made its instant appeal 
Portland, Ore., Spokane, Indianapolis and Kansas City 
audiences heard it also. Many thanks for the applause it 
brought, realizing that | was only the mouthpiece for your 
thought.” 














OPPORTUNITIES 





SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC WANTED.— 
A school system near New York City 
wants to get in touch with a properly 
equipped person to take charge of their 
musical departments. Gentleman pre- 
ferred. Salary about $2,500, with oppor- 
tunity for other activities. A man com- 
petent to develop the work among about 
two thousand pupils is wanted. Address: 
“R. E. W.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


“HURCH ORGAN FOR SALE—Three 
keyboards, 30 speaking stops, motor, case 
(gilt front pipes), $1,000. Address “W. 
R. F.,” care of Musica Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FOR RENT—Studio apartment, three 
rooms, including kitchen. Grand piano 
For rent to responsible party only from 
July 1 to September 15. Apply Perkins, 
76 Washington Square South, New York 
City. 





~ 











REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
CHICAGO 
Four Original Compositions or Concert Transcriptions 
for Violin, by Eddy Brown 


The young American violinist, who, eccording to biographies 
*was born twenty-five years ago in Chicago, studied with Hubay and 


Auer, and toured England and the continent, appearing as soloist : 


with all the important orchestras, and is now a leading figure in 
the violin world of America He has issued a group of eleven 
original compositions and concert transcriptions, for violin with 
piano accompaniment, and thereby earned the gratitude of all ad- 
“Melodie Negre”’ is the well 


vanced players of the instrument ‘ 
known “Nobody Knows de Trouble I've Seen.” It begins with the 
melody played simply, all of this first portion being on the two 


lowest strings. Then it is repeated an octave higher, ending in 
double notes, with flageclet-tone at the close. A good pianist is 
needed as accompanist for this. “Ave Maria” by Arcadelt is the 
second of these, dedicated to Lady Edgar Speyer, who is none other 
than Leonora Von Stosch, well known American violinist of two 
decades or more ago, now in this country. The Catholic prayer is 
set in the key of F, at first in single notes, then in sixths and 


octaves, with arpeggio accompaniment on the piano. “Larghetto” 
is by Handel, in D major (not to be confused with the celebrated 
Largo) It is in the broad and serious style associated with Han- 


del's slow music, two of the three printed pages being for the G 
string “Melodie d'Amour” is a ussian lullaby, credited to 
Grandet, in E major, preserving the true cradle song spirit, taking 
in the higher positions of the violin and ending very softly. All 
four pieces are for adyanced players only, and will repay the study 
necessary to perform them we 


“Dedication” (“Widmung”), by Schumann, 
Transcription for Violin, by Leopold Auer 


The famous song of Schumann's, so full of animated declaration 
of love, is bere transcribed in a way to bring tears to the eyes of 
the listener, if well played, for the double notes which continue 
through a large portion of the piece are heart piercing. Everyone 
knows that the voice or the piano has no such capacity for expres- 
sion of intense emotion as the violin, and in the right hands this 
impassioned song will be thrice effective. The double-stopping of 
course makes it very difficult to play, but it is all written in such 
make tremendous effect with it. 


Concert 


_ way that a real violinist will 

Such signs as indicate loud and soft, fast and slow, energy, pas- 

sion, tranquillity; the fingering, bowing, etc., are all provided It 

ends after a cadenza to the highest F, then on a sixth, A-F, softly. 

“Passacaglia,” for Violin and Piano, by Heniot Levy 
The Chicago pianist, composer and teacher, who was born in 

Poland, later studying in Berlin (he left there in 1897), has seen 


works of his in print before this. Although he is a pianist, he 
seems to have a special penchant for the violin, having won the 
first prize for a violin sonata in Warsaw in 1901, European pub 
lishers have printed works of his, the house of Schirmer has also 
done so, and he seems well on the way to that composers’ para- 
dise, the seeking by publishers of one’s works, “Passacaglia” is, 
eccording to Grove, “an early Italian or Spanish dance, similar 
in character to a Chaconne.”” There are BE ene passacaglias by 
Buxtehude (“the father of Bach”), Couperin, Frescobaldi and Han- 
del, not to speak of the most famous of all, that for organ by J. S. 
Bach, Brahms’ fourth symphony concludes with a very elaborate 
passacaglia 

The Heniot Levy work is fifteen pages in length, marked “al- 
legro risoiuto,” and is based on a five-note theme of Russian 
character. How it is possible to develop such a brief melody into a 
fifteen-page work may be seen by scrutinizing this score, which is 
the product of a thorough musician, one who knows what to say, 
and how to say it. It is in C minor, the piano playing an important 
part throughout; indeed, one notes the work is “For violin and 
piano,” not for violin with piano accompaniment, which is quite a 
difilgrent thing Through varied movements, including a lento 
espressivo, allegro, giocoso, allegretto pastorate, through a long ex- 
tended double-triplet movement to an allegro vivace, which forms the 
finale, the work covers a very great variety of feeling and technic. 
Leon Sametini has edited the violin part, just as Ferdinand David 
did the Mendelssohn concerto. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, BOS- 
TON, NEW YORK AND LONDON 


“Rustic Suite,” for the Piano, by Charles Huerter 

“Who's Who in Music” does not include Charles Huerter, but 
neither does it include Beethoven; nevertheless Huerter is a com- 
poser who has decided merit, as noted in previous works reviewed 
in the Musica Courier. This suite consists of five movements, 
labelled “Lovers’ Lane,” “In Springtime,” ‘Through the Fields,” 
“Bracken and Brier” and “The Village Band.” It is a set of char- 
acter-pieces of much variety, much of it in the higher reaches of 
the piano, about grade three to four. ‘Lovers’ Lane” is a pretty 
waltz, sweet and elegant in style; “Springtime” is a semi-gayvot of 
refined harmony and melody; ‘The Fields” is a near-schottische, in 
triplets, snappy throughout; ‘Bracken and Briar” is distinctly Scot- 
tish, in 6-8 time which moves along in rapid fashion, ending with 
a bang; and “Village Band” sounds somewhat like a parcel of 
amateurs trying to toot through a march. Silver print on a gray 
background, including a farmhouse, with old fashioned well, makes 
the cover page very attractive. 
“Alleluia,” for Grand Organ, by J. M. Erb 

The title page says J. M. Erb, but the inside has it M. J. Erb, 
who is evidently Marie Joseph Erb, born in Strassbourg in 1860, 
when all that land was French domain. A pupil of Saint-Saéns, he 
studied in Paris, then returned to his native city, where the 
present writer heard him play at the Johanniskirche. He remained 
in Strassbourg throughout the war, composing, playing the organ, 
also in a synagogue. He has composed much for organ and for 
choral forces, including a festival “Te Deum” written for the 
visit of President Poincare to the city. A symphony, chamber 
music, songs and piano pieces are contained in his published works, 
of which the organ piece under consideration is a very dignified, 
sturdy composition. It begins with a pedal-phrase of four notes, 
continues in sixteenths for pedal alone for sixteen measures, this 
phrase becoming the main theme of the work. This is Bach-like 
in construction, with very great freedom of keys and modulation 
the pedals appearing in octaves, with return.to the opening peda 
phrases. A song-like intermezzo follows, much counterpoint, and 
the brilliant close is the Alsatian Hymn, which is a choral-like 
melody, with the regulation pauses, as in the German chorals. The 
left hand plays triplets, while the feet play mer eighth notes in 
counterpoint, and finally triplet octaves, ending brilliantly, The 
work is for an expert virtuoso-organist only. 


“Nectar Dance,” for Piano, by Mana-Zucca 

Pianist, singer and composer, Mana-Zucca dedicates this piano 
piece to her teacher, Leopold Godowsky, who must be proud of the 
eminence the fair artist has attained. She was a child prodigy, and 
played in Germany, France, England and Holland, Over a hun- 











SUMMY’S CORNER 


The program announcements for the National American 
| Music Festival, to be held in Lockport, N. Y., next Septem- 
| ber, contain the following song numbers: 
“MY BIT,” by Ernest A. Leo 


“SILENCE IS GOLDEN,” by Ernest A. Leo 
Ralph Leo, Baritone 


“TREES,” by Phyllis Fergus 
Mary Welch, Contralto 








CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


64 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 
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dred works have come from her pen, and this dance is a rhythmic, 
bright little piece of ten pages, about grade four or five. Much 
originality marks the music, with unusual chords and intervals. 
Double notes, chords and octaves appear in the climax, and the 
work dies away in F minor. 
Communion Service in G, by Marcus H. Carroll 

This work, of forty octavo pages, nicely bound, is for a choir of 
mixed voices, with organ, of course; or orchestral parts may be 
rented from the publishers. It has responses to the commandments; 
the kyrie, gloria tibi, credo (this last named to be had separately), 
Sursum Corda, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, Gloria in Excelsis, 
and a Final Amen, of five-part harmony, that is, with ¢wo sopranos. 
It is dignified music throughout, some of it even dramatic, all of it 
well written. 
“Supplication,” Song, by Frank La Forge 

Two art songs are these now noted, with the special characteristics 
of all the La Forge music, that is, beautiful melody and harmony, 
allied with effective piano accompaniment; indeed, the latter often 
plays as important a role as the voice part. Minnie K. Breid is the 
poet in this song, and the sustained melody, with slow arpeggiated 
bass, moves on with calm beauty. Dedicated to Margaret Matzenauer. 
“Sanctuary,” Song, by Frank La Forge 

The key-note and climax of this fine song is in the closing stanza 

“Where at close of day I kneel to pray, 
And thank God that your love is mine!” 

This swings along to a triplet-chord accompaniment, ending on high 
A (or C optional): preceding it there are four pages of varied mel 
and important piano music. Poem by Sarah Taylor Shatford. Dedi- 
cated to Frances Alda. Both songs for high or low voice. 


Mary Mellish to Summer at Lake George 


Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, recently closed a very busy season. During the 
Metropolitan season she appeared with success in_ the 
following operas: “Boris Goudonoff,” “Carmen,” “Suor 
Angelica,” “Gianni Schicchi,” “Parsifal,” “Rigoletto” and 
“Liseau Bleu.” Her concert appearances included recitals 
in Lakeville, Conn. (Hotchkiss School for Boys); Al- 
bany, N. Y., where she gave a joint recital with Max 
Rosen, Newark, N. J.; Watervliet, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, 
Kan,, where she had two appearances, one being a recital 
in the afternoon and a performance of “The Messiah” 
in the evening, etc. Next season, Miss Mellish will sing 
a number of new roles at the opera and will fill more 
concerts than she did this season, both before and after 
the Metropolitan. 

Her New York appearances during the 1919-20 season 
included an engagement with the New York Euphony So- 
ciety, one at the Verdi Club and a third as soloist with 
the Beethoven Society. She will open her new season with 
a recital at Aeolian Hall in October, and already her 
managers, Haensel & Jones, have booked her for a 
number of important dates. The months of July, Au- 
gust and September, Miss Mellish will spend at Lake 
George, where she has a bungalow. 


Klibansky Pupils Busy 

Lotta Madden, artist pupil of Sergei Klibansky, has just 
been engaged by Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Cal., to be solo- 
ist at one of his concerts in April, 1921. 

Mr. Klibansky recently gave two very successful pupils’ 
recitals at Bedford Hills, N. J., and at the Wanamaker 
auditorium, New York, when the following pupils sang: 
Ruth Pearcy, Elsie Duffield, Virginia Rea, Alveda Lof- 
gren, Sara Porter, Marjorie Almy, Elizabeth Starr and 
Mabel Besthoff, the last named being a pupil of his assist- 
ant, A. L. Tebbs. Alice Clausen was the able accom- 
panist. 

Sara Porter was also engaged as soloist at a concert 
given at the Educational Alliance. 

Mr. Klibansky will give another pupils’ recital June 30. 
After he has completed his work at the summer session 
of the American Institute of Applied Music, he will leave 
July 10 to conduct a master class in voice training, in 
connection with the summer course of the Cornish Music 
School, Seattle, Wash. 


Ernesto BerGmen Appears with Duo-Art Piano 


Ernesto Berimen appeared recently in two concerts with 
the Duo-Art piano at the new Aeolian Hall in Fordham, 
N. Y. One of the features of these concerts was Mr. 
Bertimen’s playing of the brilliant “Bagatelle” by Maurice 
Dambois with the Duo-Art piano, this instrument repro- 
ducing the playing of the composer. Mr. Berimen will 
be unusually busy during the warm months, preparing pro- 
grams for next season and teaching a large class of pupils 
at his New York studios and also at his summer home in 
Kew Gardens, Long Island. 


Mme. Méré to Play with National Symphony 

Yolanda Mér6, the pianist, will open next season with 
two appearances as soloist with the National Symphony 
Orchestra in New York in October. Early in November 
she will give recitals in Providence, Springfield, Worces- 
ter, New Haven and Bridgeport Last season Mme Mér6 
was occupied with a long South American tour and was 
not heard here 


Winifred Lugrin Fahey in “Elijah” 

Winifred Lugrin Fahey, the Victoria soprano who made 
such a good impression in New York last season at her 
debut, recently sang in her home town in an excellent 
performance of “Elijah.” The Daily Times wrote as 
follows: “Mrs. Fahey proved a splendid artist to sing 
the soprano a. in such company as Mr. Middleton’s, 
and British Columbians must have been proud that there 
was such talent available within the confines of the Prov- 
ince.” we 
Hanson Artists for Stadium Concerts 

F. C, Coppicus, manager of the stadium concerts, has 
engaged the following artists from the M. H. Hanson 
office: Marcella Craft, soprano; Rudolph Polk, violinist ; 
Vera Barstow, violinist, and last, but not least, Cecil 
Burleigh, the composer-violinist, for appearances during 
the first period of the stadium concerts. 


Burleigh’s Concerto Played Forty-six Times 

Cecil Burleigh has just been informed by Jules Falk, 
the violinist, that he has played Burleigh’s second violin 
concerto no less than forty-six times during the last 


season. 
Mr. Falk will play this concerto with orchestra at At- 
lantic City on July 10, 


July, 1,1920 





[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 


Recently there have been many anon s letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such comm tions, 
and notice is given that all letters, to receive an answer, 
must have the name of the writer attached and address 
given. No attention will be paid to others. The many 
letters of thanks received prove the value of the infor- 
mation that has been given to inquirers. If you are 
serious in your question, your name and receive 
the benefit of the Information Bureau’s answers.] 


BESANZONI. 


“Will you please give me what information you can con- 
cerning Gabriella Besanzoni?” 

Signorina Besanzoni, a native of Rome, has had a short but 
prominent career in opera. After her debut an unusually fine 
contralto voice brought her quickly into the best Italian opera 
houses. She also has sung in other European countries and in 
South America. She sang at the aco Opera: last season 
and has been engaged by the Chicago Opera Association for the 
season of 1920-21, 

ORGAN FoR PRACTICE. 

_ “I beg to ask if you have any information as to where there 

is an organ on which,I may practice during the summer 

months? I prefer a pipe organ of three or four manuals, 
located in lower Manhattan or Brooklyn.” 

If you_ will write to the secretary of the Guilmant Organ School, 
17 East Eleventh street, New York City, you may be able to obtain 
the information you desire. 

Max Rosen’s ApprEss., 

_“‘Would you kindly give me the address of Max Rosen, 
violinist?” 

Care Hansel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York City. 

WHISTLING TEACHER. 

“Can you give me the address of a serious teacher of 
whistling?” 

Katharine Minahan, Orange, N. J. 

Appress WANTED. 

“Will you kindly give me the address of H. M. Shapiro, 
teacher of Rudolf Bocho, violinist, and Francis Macmillan?” 
Inquiry fails to reveal the address of Mr. Shapiro, his former 

pupil, Francis Maemillan, not knowing it. 
LEARNING TO ConbuCcT. 
“Would you please let me know where I may study con- 


ducting in this country, principally operatic?’ 
Institute of Musical Art, 120 Claremont Ave., New York City. 


Wuo PustisHep Ir? 
‘Will you kindly give me the name of the publisher of ‘Pas- 


torale,” Scarlatti-Kreisler, violin, piano? 
Carl Fischer, 44 Cooper Square, New York. 


New York SympHony Society Prize. 


“Will you kindly send me full information regarding the 
$1,000 prize which is to be given by the New York Sym- 
phony Society this fall? Will you also send me the address 
of the Society?” 

The address of the Society is Aeolian Hall, New York City, from 
whom you can obtain full particulars of the offered prize. 


JEANNE Gorvon’s REcorps. 


“I have been unable to find any phonograph records by 
Jeanne Gordon, the contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
any. Has she made any?” 

iss Gordon is under contract with the Columbia Graphophone 

Company, but none of her records have been issued as yet.- The 
Information Bureau understands that the first ones are to appear 
in the autumn. 

ANbREAS DiIpPEL. 

“When and how long was Andreas Dippel connected with the 
Metropolitan Opera House?” 

Mr. Dippel made his first appearance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in the season of 1890-91. From 1898 to 1908 he sang at 
the Metropolitan Opera House and in the latter year became 
ministrative manager of that institution, in association with Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, a post he retained until the spring of 1910. 

A TemMpPLe or Music. 

“A few days ago, I saw a notice of there being a project to 
have a “Temple of Music’ in New York City. Can you tell 
me if there is ony pcg va of there being such an addition to 
the musical life o is city? So many times things are talked 
of and yet nothing more is ever heard about them.” — 

The Temple of Music seems to be an assured fact judging from 
what has already been done and also from the names of those who 
have the matter in charge. “An American Museum and Temple 
of Music!’ has been incorporated, the pur, being to “erect and 
maintain a building suitable to contain and preserve objects of art, 
interest and instruction relating to the history, science, art, in- 
fluence, utility and production of music.” This organization ex- 
pects to become affiliated with the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. Mrs. Frank A. Sieberling, who is president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, has been elected president, and the 
directors chosen are: Charles Sumner Ward, Sarah Cleveland Clapp, 
Edna_Marlone, Mrs. David Allen Cam . Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Guy, Albert E. Ruff and Hortense T. Jebley. 


SINGING oN VoweELs. 


“My teacher is all the time telling me to sing on the vowels. 
Does that mean that none of the other letters of the words are 
to be sung on? How can people understand the words if you 
do not pronounce them?” : 2 
Your teacher is quite correct in telling you to “sing on the 
vowels,” but that does not mean that consonants are never pro- 
nounced. If you will ask your teacher to explain exactly what she 
means, you will understand the importance of “singing on the 
vowels,” As a matter of fact, it is one of the first prncene of 
singing. Listen to the best singers while they ought, if they have 
roper diction, to pronounce each word so the text is understood 
~ the listeners, you will notice how a trill, a run, or a bit of 
fioratura 23 kept on one sound, whichever vowel belongs to 
ng sung. 5 

The majority of teachers have their pupils learn to sing by using 
Italian for the language, the pronunciation being less difficult than 
English. Whenever your t er tells you something that you do 
not quite understand, you should ask her to explain so that you 
not only learn how to a thing, but why you do it. 


g 














Graveure Available for Summer Concerts 
W. H. C. Burnett has announced that Louis Graveure, 
baritone, has decided to remain in this country during the 
summer and will, therefore, be available for concerts dur- 
ing that time. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Leonardo List—a Daughter 


Marie Stone-Langston, contralto, who is Mrs. Leonardo 
List in private life, is to be atulated upon the birth 
of a daughter on May 21. The little newcomer’s name is 
Elizabeth, but she will be known as Betsy. Mrs. List is a 
great favorite in oratorio and concert, and will continue 
her singing in public, already having been booked for sev- 
eral engagements for next season. 
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Dormitory tor out-ot-town'students 
OF THE CITY OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART few vou 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President, Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors 
KIMBALL HAti, CHicaco, ILL. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Dreectors: C. Hern anp A. FRAEMCKE 
SUMMER COURSE—Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for 
Advanced Students and Music Teachers 
SPECIAL VOCAL COURSE in Grand Opera Singing and Acting. 





THE BEAUFORT 


“ae West 
Pel. 1053 8 ag 








July— August. 





Lambert ee MURPHY : 


TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Fer Soutth Eacogoment Apaly te 
MUSICAL BUREA"’ 
i) Wert) rte pereet New York 





LONGY SCHOOL! 


Musical Instruction | 


103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEIZER MusIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 





Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER—DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 
Advanced Interpretation for Artists-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 
goo S. Wabash Ave. . . . «© «+ « 


wiki CADMAN 


WAKEFIELD 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk.” 
BOSTON 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 


S:DILLING 


HARPIST 
Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N, Y. 


Summer Address: care of American Express Co. 
11 Rue Scribe, Paris, 








L 
D 
R 
E 
D 


France 


3 BUTLER 


Soprano 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
oa Fine Arts Building, Chicago, IL 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL 


44-66 East Van Buren Street Seating Capacity 700 


pARRET MARTIN SNOW, Manager 
63 East Van Buren Street CHICACO 


(In Summy’s Music Store) Telephone Wabash 8740 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART All branches taught 


50 superior teachers 
DETROIT, MICH. Boris L, Ganapol, Director 














:REUTER 


PIANIST 


ns Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





GRANBERRY PANO 
SUMMER ce 
Teachers 


COURSE ncn. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 




















KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francods 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan, Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 














s3xp YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Faculty of International Reputation 


ALL DEPARTMENTS OPEN DURING THE SUMMER 


Dramatic Art—MUSIC—Languages 






Special Normal Course in 


My usir PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Location and Surroundings Ideal fee 
Summer Study 


For Catalogue and Summer Circular Address 


Miss Bertha Baur, Highland Avenue & Oak Street, Cincinnati, O. 








vano. ©—-d American Institute sumer 
VIOLIN ° e SESSION 
tHeorY Of Applied Music)... 
PEDAGOGY 212 West Sov Stret, New York City par 


Send for Circulars KATE S$. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty July 30th 























Test value ina strictly ss 


ESTEY 


CYhe best 4nown musical name in the lLlorld 


ESTEY PIANO bi 


J high grade instrument 


New York City 
































——, 














MUSICAL COURIER 





STEINWAY 
PIA NOS 


IGHT) ‘ 


wn As. 


(GRA ’ 


Are FXy 


THE STANDA, ? P se Thy WORLD 


Fal DRIES : 
Ditmars Avenue ( and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Boroug of Queens, New York 


sere 


ae 


1144 Street, New York ~* 


Steinway Yall, 107-109 
* Portman Sq., W 


Warervoms: eres wa, 1 "nr + Seym 


~ 


Represente¢ by {h. ¥or most Degler. Eve where 


‘STEINWAY & SONS 


odor. 








AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
ee, Cees 


} 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


rhe most couly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 








Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 





—————_eee I Stablished 1838 in hikes == 


A i nee for 80 Years =: 


Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The 
Name 


Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 


onym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK 


as 








PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirns— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achie vement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so ex quuisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 

ly superior, that I can readily 


sion, so unquestiona 
in the player 


understand why the Autopiano leads 
piano. world, 
Sincerely, 


ger? SIO 





THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 


On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-886 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














